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You will reisain, I presumei to perform the last office 
for the wretched Cogwell. Retire then, reverend sir^ 
to the inn ; you must require rest after a sleepless and 
agitating night. In the mean time I will write the let- 
ter, in which you find me engaged. You shall read it, 
and will, as I hope, deliver it." 

Mr. Scott forbore to press his further services at this 
moment ; and agreeing to Percy's arrangement, took 
his leave. 

On his departure, Percy again applied himself to 
writing, which he continued without intermission until 
his return ; when folding up the letter, which was now 
finished, though consisting of many pages, he directed 
the envelope, and placing it in the hands of the minis- 
ter, desired him to read it. It ran thus : 

" My dear friend, 

'' Only a few hours have elapsed since the hand, 
which now addresses you, would have ended my miser- 
able existence, sooner than it would have recalled to 
your remembrance one who has laughed at your advice^ 
and spumed your friendship. 

" The reverend person, who will deliver you this, 
will detail to you the circumstances in which I am at 
present placed, and under which we have met. I also 
leave to him the task of informing you, how it was that 
my spirit has been at length subdued } for it was by 
his agency that, though draining the cup of misery to 
the very dregs, and sunk to the lowest depths of igno- 
lainy and disgrace, I have been induced to believe that 
it was my duty to live — my privilege to hope. 

<^ I know what will be your feelings at the reception 
of this letter. I know they will prompt you to come 
instantly to me. But of the two requests which I have 



to make, tbis is one— kIo not insist on seeing me. I have 
borne and do still bear misery in all the complicated 
variety* of forms in wbicb it can torture the heart of 
man ; but the face of a friend, whose confidence I have 
abused, is more than, at present, I can bear. 

<* Irresolute in the intent of all my actions, and un* 
stable in the execution of them as I was, I know that, 
when we last parted, you anticipated nothing less than 
the final accomplishment of my ruin. Well do I re« 
member, unheeded as they were, your last friendly 
warnings, and your sorrowful forebodings, of the con* 
sequences of my wild, ungovemed course. 

^' Never shall I forget your answer, as I defied you 
to the mention of any evil which had resulted from the 
indulgence of my passion^. You acknowledged, that 
you could not designate any particular circumstance, 
but that you were convinced, by a continued series of 
loose, though apparently trivial gratifications, my heart 
would, in time, become as thoroughly corrupted, as 
from the actual commission of those tremendous crimes 
which consign the perpetrators to disgrace and punish- 
ment. 

'^ &ven now the pitiful sarcasm, with which I repaid 
this honest dealing towards me, sounds in my ears :— - 
' And pray, master Methodist/ said I, ' who has put.it 
into your sanctified head to read me this lecture } Are 
yon inwardly or outwardly moved thereunto ; that is, 
does it proceed from yourself or ray noble ice-hearted 
brother ?' 

"You urged me to spend the day with you. * Why, 
unless I could multiply and divide myself,' said I, ' Uke 
King Henry at the battle of Shrewsbury, I shall never 
be able to fulfil my morning engagements. Stay here ! 
You have no conception of the sacrifice J have already 






made at.the shrine of our frieodship. Why, man, nn^ 
less, like the said King, I conld have ' many marching' 
in my coats/ 1 shaU as it is, lose my reputation as a man 
punctual to his pleasures. I must attend at two auc- 
tions, and three milliners' shops, with lady Amelia Melt- 
away. I am deeply lengaged in Colonel Macer's bil- 
liard match. Am to have my revenge of Captaun 
Loader for my mishap in the hazard affair ; and have a 
little matter of misunderstanding to arrange between 
young Tom Pepperpot, the rich West Indian, and Sir 
Philip OTlaherty . And yet you and my brother would, 
fain have it, * I am an idle dog.' But come, let me hear 
those high crimes and misdemeanors of which I ab to 
be accused, for my horses are waiting, and I am some 
nine or ten miles from the scene of action. I dare you 
to say, I have been guilty of any action unbecoming 
a gentleman and a man of honour.' 

" 'It is that very absence of glaring guilt,' said you. 
' Oh, George ! how truly did you say it! It is that 
very absence of glaring guilt which will give your pas- 
sions strength from habit, until they lead you to your 
ruin. Ti^e tempter knows, that at present you would 
not bear the horrid front and unveiled deformity oi* 
vice ; but, unawakened by remorse, you will proceed 
in your'^course, until you become bold in iniquity and 
ripe for destruction !' v 

'' Bravo ! said I : and so, my most grave and me- 
thodistical friend, you think Fhad better commit a 
good thumping sin at once, and so having something 
on hand worth repenting of, my case will be more 
hopeful than in a state of comparative innocence — 
' greater the sinner, greater the saint.' Oh well, I 
have heard yon mighty good people held that strange 
doctrine, but I never believed it of you. 



'* ' I mean,' said you, unmoved by my frivolity, *• that 
die evils of the coarse you are pursuing, do not unveil 
themselves at once. Did the storm, which will destroy 
your peace, discover as it rose all its horrors, you 
would be willing to take precautions against it ? Bvt 
you will be imperceptibly betrayed ; the destroyer wiU 
approach by latent steps, and from one licentious at* 
tachment, one criminal passion, by a train of conse- 
quences lead you on to another, until the government 
of your mind is irrecoverably lost. Theodore ! the 
enticing and the odious passions, though dissimilar in 
appearance, are similar in their process, and lead, 
though by different roads, to the same lamentable end. 
I know the nature, and I know the history, of your 
morning engagements at the Wells, and I fear from 
them the worst consequences.' I wanted a pretext to* 
be angry, and I thought this assertion furnished one.. 
I left you in anger — left you standing on the steps of 
the elegant mansion of your noble relative at Stoke- 
griffin ; and I next address you from a loathsome apart- 
ment in a common jail, in a foreign country, accused, 
of crimes which cover me with disgrace and%ffect my 
life. There needs no other comment on what I have 
recapitulated, for the purpose of showing you how 
deeply is. impressed on my mind the circumstances of 
dor last interview. Sad as were your anticipations 
res|iecting my future destiny, I must believe that the 
place from whence, and die circumstances under which,. 
I now address you, will etcite not only your grief, but 
your utmost surprise. Remembering, as you well. do,. 
Ae days of our friendship,;^recalling the feelings, the 
sentiments, the habits, of my early years, — ^you will, 
exclaim, ^ by what horrible combinatioa oT events, by 

what dereliction: of reason and common sense, by what 

1* 
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process of e\il communication, has he been brought 
to this ?' Oh, my friend ! even by the process which 
you yourself pointed out — nay, by the very circum- 
stances against which you warned me. My vile and 
s^seless entanglement with Lady Amelia lost me the 
friendship and confidence of yourself and my wronged 
brother ; my engagements with the gamesters Loader 
and Macer, ended in the ruin of my fortune ; and the 
poor West Indian fell a martyr to his, or rather my, 
sense of something miscalled honour. All this you al* 
ready know : but, alas ! for the well-being of society, 
such ofiences and mischances are so in use, and such 
transgressions so familiar, that still it must have remain- 
ed matter of wonder how I, so endeared to my friends 
by inborn gentleness and afiectionate dispositions— liv- 
ing, as it were, on their smiles, and never happy but 
when enjoying their approbation — how I, so nobly 
bom, so highly connected, could at once have sunk 
away from all that was respectable, elegant, and refin- 
ed — renouncing rank, family, and friends — consorting 
with such as the fury of ungovemed youth thrust from 
the com^ny of better men — and plunging from one 
scene of debauchery to another, to find in each ' low- 
est deep a deeper still,' until all traces of me were lost 
under the clouds of ignominy and disgrace in which I 

had enveloped myself! ^This, I say, must have h&HI 

matter of wonder, and 'tis due to you that I explain it. 
All my prospects were blighted, and all the hopes of 
my friends were destroyed, by my overweening lust of 
praise. It was my aim, my object unceasing, my am- 
bition, to please — nor did I discriminate. If now the- 
punk applauded, and now the friar, I was satisfied. 
Yes, it was my bane to covet praise in all its forms — 
it was my fortune to forfeit it in as many. Thus a sue- 
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cessful jest, that set the jovial table in a roar, and the 
expression of a mora] sentiment, delightiiig such as 
yourself, were uttered with the same view, and afford- 
ed the same gratification. Still it will be asked, how, 
with this ardent desire to obtain admiration and ap- 
plause, could I fall into courses so certain to deprive 
me of that portion of it which I must have most covet- 
ed ? The answer will be found in the friendly admo- 
nition which I have just brought to your remembrance. 
My passions had now gained strength from indulgence 
— I had become ripe for destruction — the enemy of my 
soul found me entangled in his snares, and bid me turn 
back at my peril : in a word, I had, step by step, lost 
the esteem of the wise and good, and my virtue was 
not strong enough to enable me to attempt to regain 
it by the sacrifice of my unhallowed pursuits. Yet 
such was the prevailing infirmity of my nature, that 
praise I must have. There were not wanting those 
who would afford it on my terms — and to them I flew. 
I will not pain and disgust you hy a recital of the va- 
rious circumstances which occurred as I gradually 
sunk in society ; for when once we have throWPoff our 
sense of moral obligation, there is no stopping-place, 
until we sound the very bass-string of degradation ! 

" To banish from my remembrance all traces of 
^at I once was, had now become the sole object of 
myVretched life. My former acquaintance were not 
more ready to forget me, than I was sedulous to avoid 
them ; and thus the selection of my haunts and com- 
pany was made with no other view than total obscurity 
from all I had ever known, Respected, and loved. Yet 
stiU it was my miserable ambition to be the most choice 
spttit of the wretches by whom I was surrounded ; and 
I bei:ame bat too well known at manv a v\\^ t^tAwt 
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vans for the idle and profligate. As I one evening en* 
tered a tavern of this description, I was told that a 
gentleman had called in the course of the day, and 
made many inquiries concerning me, under an injunc** 
tion of secrecy, which he thought he had secured by a 
handsome donation to the bar-keeper. The fellow 
professing a friendship for me, declared, though he 
kept the money, he had no intention to keep the se-- 
cret ; and his description of the person of the inquirer, 
left me in no doubt that it was my brother, thus seek- 
ing me amid the scenes of pollution and vice in which 
I had buried myself. This I resented, as a high aflront 
to my sovereign will and pleasure. I had not only 
ceased to be virtuous, but I had ceased to wish to ap- 
pear so, or rather, I had lost the strength and tone of 
mind which would enable me to make the eflbrt ; and 
I at once determined neither to hear his offers of recon- 
ciliation or bear his remonstrances. ' He has found,, 
then,' said I, ' he has found me here, and I must make 
another plunge. Even the purlieus of Covent Garden 
and Drury-Lane are no longer free from the intrusions 
of the4^ pretended moralists. I will not be watched ;. 
I will not have my conduct pried into, even though I 
seek seclusion in Clerkenwell, or the yet more infa- 
mous Hockley-in-the-Hole.' 

^^ With this doughty resolution I left the houses, 
which was in Duke's Court, and hurrying up DAry- 
Lane, I found myself in Holborn, before I had deter- 
mined what scene of debauchery and riot should be ho- 
noured with my presence for the night. As I crossed 
Holborn the clock at St. (ftes's struck eight, and with- 
out any fixed determination, I passed through Vine and 
entered Great Russdl-itreet. It was a cold, raw. Wet 
ntgbt, in the depth of winter ; and as the numerons^ 
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splendid equipages flashed by, the scene was rendered 
yet more dreary by the glimpse which was afforded of 
the comfortable situation of those who were thus whirl- 
ed to their several appointments, and where all that art. 
fancy, enterprise could produce, was waiting to receive 
them. What demon, said I, with a sudden feeling of 
^sgust at my situation — ^what demon has brought me 
here ? 

*' Just now the drawing-rooms begin to blaze.** 

Why am I not hastening to occupy my proper sphere, 
where elegance and taste preside ? Why am I seek- 
ing to hide my head in some miserable receptacle for 
low-bred vice ! And yet, I continued, as though I 
would soothe my awakened feelings by moralizing on 
my changed condition ; what makes the mighty dif- 
ference ? Is it less criminal, first to exhilarate and 
then stupify the senses with claret, Burgundy, and 
Madeira — than with gin, brandy, and beer f Does 

" The jest which charms the sprightly crowd, 
And makes the jovial table laugh so loud,** 

produce less offence and torture to the sober ear, be- 
cause its obscenity is veiled, but not diminished, by 
classical wit f But all are not hurrying to ' the ban- 
quet and the flowing bowl ;' no, not all — -but see ! 
I bad stopped before a brilliantly lighted and well 
known splendid mansion ; see 

" W^here now the rout, thick myriads close 
The staircase and the door.*' 

Think you that all is innocence, as well as gaiety, 
amid that motley group ? | No, no, no ; the reeking 
steams of flattery intoxicate the brain as surely as a 
paltry pot of portfer. The syren song of some licen- 
tious poet floats soft and sweet around — ^aad d<ie& it 



not find its way to the heart ? Ye$ ; and poison and 
pollute, and bring far heavier wail and wo, than the 
wretched, ribald strains of a common ballad-singer. 
Yes, I will leave, I exclaimed, endeavouring to heal 
my imagination with the idea, and to persuade myself, 
by miserable rant and declamation, that I was acting 
on some principle; I will renounce these scenes of 
pretended refinement, but real profligacy. 

(I Farewell Great Russel Street, 

Farewell to Bedford, and to Bloomsbury Square ; 
Thou Clerkenwell aad Hockley-in-the-Hole, 
Receive thy new possessor." 

'^ I turned with afiected disgust, but real anguish, 
from the scenes of my former pleasures. I could 
not but remember * such things were, and were most 
dear to me ;' but the remembrance urged me but the 
faster forward to scenes where I might forget myself 
and them. 

'' Behold me then in a tap-room in Clerkenwell 
Close. I would willingly spare you the details of 
what I there heard and saw ; but they are so intimate- 
ly blended with the circumstances which drove me 
from my own country, and made me a wandering ad- 
venturer in this, that all must be told. 

^' My first care, on entering, had been to satisfy 
myself that among the outcasts whom I here expected 
to meet, there were none who had any knowledge of 
my person. Small as I thought my chance of disap- 
pointment in this particular, I was, notwithstanding, 
fated to experience it ; for I had no sooner approached 
the bar, than I was accos^ by name, by a young fel- 
low who had been one of my late associates in Duke's 
Court. He had appeared with some degree of credit 
CD the boards of Drory ; but his loose, mtemperate^ 
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habits, had prevented his obtaining any permanent 
engagement ; and the managers, after repeated trials, 
finding him profligate and negligent, had finally dis* 
missed him. 

'^ ' By the blood of the mirables !' said he, with a 
theatrical start of affected surprise, ** but I am glad to 
see thee. Thou art right welcome to Clerkenwell 
Close. Hark ye, my masters all,' he cried, * let it no 
more be said that the poor abuses of the times want 
countenance ; for I present to your worshipful ac- 
quaintance and right honourable fraternity Mr. — — •' 
At once naming me, and proclaiming the rank of my 
connexions. 

" * Nay,' said a young fellow, who appeared to have 
been drinking at a table in a comer of the room with 
my acquaintance ; ^ an' he have influence with the great, 
let him use it to get a law passed against the making 

of deep fobs. I had a fair tug yesterday at a ; but 

mum — ^the gentleman's a stranger. Sir, my service to 
you. Here's ^ the devil take the tailors.' 

^' That the tavern I had entered might be the occa- 
sional resort of pickpockets and highwaymen, I did not 
doubt ; but this open avowal of the profession of at 
least one of the company, amazed and disconcerted 
me. I had hoped to meet persons who, like myself, 
were seeking concealment and oblivion in the unre- 
strained licentiousness known to prevail in this quarter 
of the city. But, except the two persons who had al- 
ready accosted me, there did not appear to be a single 
individual sufficiently disengaged to make what is call- 
ed a ^ night of it,' even had their abhorrent manners 
and countenances left me any wish to make the propo- 
sal. Though their applications at the bar for liquor 
were incessant, yet nothing of merriment seemed to re- 



suit from their potations. In &ct, they appeared to 
have met rather for some description of business, than 
for pleasure. I could not but think I had encountered 
one of those systematized associations of highwaymen 
spoken of in Jonathan Wild and other works of the 
kind ; and this idea was fully confirmed by the conver* 
sation of my acquaintance the actor and his bottle-* 
companion. 

'^ As the liquor which they continued to drink in 
immoderate quantities mounted more and more into 
their heads, the fear and restraint which they appeared 
to feel in the presence of a dark-looking man, who stood 
near, wore ofi*; and they began by hints and quotations 
to signify unequivocally the character of the company. 

'^ ' I had intended, Mr. Walker,' said I, ' to have 
spent a cheerful evening at the Cross Keys ; but these 
gentlemen seem to be any thing rather than ' good 
fellows.' 

" * No, no,' returned Walker ; ' I grant you they 
are not such good fellows as we used to meet in DukeV 
Court ; but they are indifierent good in one sense. 
* They be men of good government ; being governed 
as the sea is, by their noble and chaste mistress the 
moon, under the light of whose countenance — they 
steal.' 

<^ ' Steal ." said his companion, ' a fico for the 
phrase ; the wise call it convey. . But, I — I forget (he 
stammered) whether you are a duke, or an earl, or a 
baron ; or whether you are to awake some of these 
mornings and find yourself one — and it shan't want my 
helping hand to have that happen soon — ^but you must 
promise that your Lordship (I wont say Grace ; for, 
as old Johnny the fat knight said, ' you haven't, I doubt 
me^ as much grace as will serve as prologue to an egg 
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and butter,^) but you must promise to have all iuvi- 
dioos distinctions between meum and tuum abolished.' 

<^ ' Silence !' said the man who had, as I hare ob- 
served, been watching them ; ^ silence, if jou don't 
want me to cut your — tongues out of your heads.' 

« < Heard ever any body the like of that !' said 
Walker. ' By the arm of my body, Mr. Bloodgout, 
we were but letting the gentleman into some of the 
Ways of the knights of the crape and pistol, who fre- 
quent the Cross Keys ^ and telling him there was nci- 
Uier faith, honour, or honesty, in a man who wouldn't 
cry ' stand, for ten shillings !' 

^< ' You guzzling, drunken sots !' returned the person 
called Bloodgout, ' you will always be too drunk to 
stand yourselves, or to make others stand ; and you 
shall both be carried in a cart before long. Why did 
you come here at this time of night ?' said the fellow, 
turning to me. You should have come in the day, 
Avhen the house would have been clear, and so I sent 
you word.' 

it I Why Bloodgout,' said Walker, ' thou art scant 
learnt in thy trade ; knowest thou not that we that take 
purses go by the moon and seven stars, and not by 
Phoebus — he, that-wandering knight so fair !' 

" Bloodgout darted at him a look of contemptuous 
anger, but continued to address me. ' Now that you 
are here, you had better stay. I will see that you have 
a private room ; and you must keep an eye on those 
drunken fellows until I return. I am particularly en- 
gaged just now.' Removed off; and gradually the 
room was emptied of its company. 

" You will wonder, low as I confess myself to have 
fallen, that I had not rushed from the house with the 

Vol. TI. 2 
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liaste and horror of the traveller, however weary, who 
foand he had sought rest and safety for the night in 9^ 
den of rattlesnakes. But no ! under the affectation of 
a desire to know what the ruffian had to impart^ I de* 
termined to remain. The fact was, I felt glad to find 
men yet more wretchedly dissolute than myself, and in 
whose presence I could not fear rebuke ; for the horrid 
practice I had now adopted, o( forgetting myself l-^yes^ 
George, I had now arrived at that dreadful, horrid 
state, 

«* Wheo means, and health, and parts decay, 
When friends avoid you, or if one remains 
To wish you well, he wishes you in heaven.^ 

'^ On the departure of Bloodgout we were removed 
to s^notlier room. ' And now,' said Walker, ' I will 
sing the Baron a song. It was made on a namesake of 
mine — one Walker. He was the original Macheatb, 
and it has never been played better since Tom's time« 
until ^you understand me.' 

" ' Do, do,' said Hall, which I found was the name 
of our companion ; ' it will open the way to the busi- 
ness we're upon.' 

<'Thus encouraged, Walker drank off a glass of 
brandy aiid sung the following words : 

Tom Walker, his creditors hoping to chouse, 
liike an honest good-natured young fellow, 

Resolved all the summer to stay in the house, 
And rehearse, by himself, Massienello. 

But he no sooner beard of the Baron^s success. 
Than he pulled off bis gown and he put on his dres-. 
Says he, by the stars but 1*11 strike for no less ; 
So he called o*er the batch for the waiter. 
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' Go tell your joung Lord,' latd tliis modest young mnt'., 
' That I beg be'll invite km Jp dinner ; 

ni be as divrrting at ever! can, 
I will, by the faith of a sinner ; 

m mimic all aetorft» the worst and the best, 
I'll sing him a song, and 1^1 break bim a jest, 
ni make bim talk better than Henly the priest * 
' 111 tell him so, sir,* said the waiter. 

** * Do you take ?* said Hall. * Do you take, Ba- 
ron ?' 

^' ^ Meaning me, sir f ' said I. , • 

'^ ' Ay, who else should I mean f But don't you 
understand Walker's hint f We're to have roaring do- 
ings at the old castle, that's all. The servants are to 
drink claret out of tin cups, and the very rats leave the 
house with tears in their eyes.' 

^' ^ I can't understand a word you say or sing,' said 
I ; * but push about the glass and give us another 
song.' 

<' I remember nothing more of what passed until the 
next morning. Your virtuous courses, my dear friend, 
have preserved you from any knowledge of the horrors 
of that morning. My own language fails me, and I re- 
sort to a description drawn by a genuine poet, with a 
degree of truth and energy which nothing but expe- 
rience could have dictated : 

' A heavy moroing^ comes ; your cares return 
With tenfold rag^e. An anxious stomach well 
May be endured ; so may the throbbing head : 
But such a dim delirium ; such a dream 
Involves you ; such a dastardly despair 
Unmans your soul, as maddening Pentheus fcir, 
When baited round Citbaeron^s oruel sides, 
He saw two suns and double Thebes ascend.^ 

^' If it be true, as has been assened, that it is the 
conseqtunees, of all human actions which must stamp 
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their value, I should, from the experience of that fatal 
morning, affix to the crime of intemperance the highest 
^rade on the scale of moral turpitude. 

^^ A keen and nipping north wind had dispersed the 
clouds of the night, and as it whistled through the 
broken panes, or in hollow blasts shook the neglected , 
and rattling casements, I lay insensible to all around ^ 
me ; for I was carried, in dreams, to scenes of happi- 
ness and home. I loitered in splendid halls, or roved 
by winding stltams, or reposed in cool alcoves, sur- 
rounded by those most loving and most loved. Again, 
I was the pride of my high-minded father ; the delight 
of my tender mother ; the companion of my generous, 
my affectionate brother. 

'^ It was not for nought that thus I dreamed. No ; 
it was thus I was forced to feel the immeasurable difr 
ference between what I had been and what I now was ; 
for, while looks of fondest solicitude were bent upon 
me, whilst accents of tenderest love sounded in my 
ear, • 

* Alas ! the watchmao oo his way 
C ill led and let in — truth, horror, and the day !^ 

" Those only who have slept in the worst inn's worst 
room can form any idea of the objects which encoun- 
tered my twinkling and pained vision. With curious 
and indignant eye I viewed the coarse, filthy covering 
of the miserable bed, and tape-tied curtains never 
meant to draw. ' Where am I f ' said I, aloud, as I en- 
deavoured to raise my throbbing head ; ^ where am Ir' 
Not long was I left in doubt. The overturned and 
broken furniture, the floor strewed with such parts of 
our dress as we had been able to throw off; above all, 
my two boon companions snoring on a wretched pallet 
beside me, told roe all I most abhorred to know. 
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** To satisfy the cravings of intolerable thirst, was 
my first object. With unsteady steps I staggered round 
the room, hoping to find water ; and being disappoint- 
ed, was about to enter an adjoining chamber, wiien I was 
. struck motionless with surprise and horror at overhear- 
ing the following conversation : 

" * So be it,' said a coarse voice. * If it must be, 
why it must be. But when bilbo's the word, I like to 
see a little matter of reason in the business. Now put 

the case : we settle the hash for Lord , and this 

here young toss-pot gets in his shoes, as you say he 
will — how do I know he wont have all them hanged 
as was any way consamed in his good fortin ?' 

" * Tom Smith,' replied a voice, which I recognised 
to be that of the ruffian-looking fellow whom Walker 
called Bloodgout — *Tom Smith, will you do my bid- 
ding in this business, or will you not ?' 

" * If I could be certain,' Smith began. 

" * Be certain of this,' interrupted Bloodgout. * Be 
certain of this, that now I have broached the thing to 

you, if you don't obey orders you understand me, 

don't you. Tommy f^ 

*^ * I don't say I refuse to lend a hand,' said Smith, 
in a half growling tone of submission ; ' but I can't 
help thinking, the young spark dropt in here by blind 
chance after all. I don't believe he sent you any pro- 
posal by Walker, or that Walker ever delivered your 
message to him. I waited on him dl last night, and 
not one word did he seem to understand about the plan: 
of doing up his brother and getting him the fortin.' 

" ' I do profess,' said Bloodgout, with a horrid ex- 
clamation^ Uhat for a lad who has burnt powder, and 
spilt claret, and cut purses, thou, art the most white- 
livered, sap-headed cub that ever existed. DidVY^ iv(>v 

2* 
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come here on the very evening I appointed him to meet 
me — something too late to be sure, but he did come f 
Did he not acknowledge acquaintance with Walker i 
Did he not remain drinking- with him and Hall all 
night f Was not the murder of his brother, not only 
hinted at, but at last openly proposed to him f ' 

The rage of thirst was forgotten, the palsied tremor 
of subsiding intoxication ceased, whilst horror thrilled 
through every nerve and bone ; fo» as the ruffian ut- 
tered these last words, a low, solemn, emphatic voice 
pronounced ^ Theodol% !' — and turning round I beheld 
my brother. 

It was not simply scorn or anger, sorrow or pity, 
which appeared in his countenance, as, on my invol- 
untarily stumbling towards him, he started back, but 
rather a combination of all those passions. 

^^ ' And this,' cried he, in a voice of anguished emo- 
tion ; ' and this is the sou of my honoured, noble- 
hearted father ; the child of my dear sainted mo- 
ther !* 

" * Stop, stop !' I exclaimed. * Stop, or you will 
force me' 

(( < To call your bravos from the next room. But 
know, that my life, wretched as you render it, is of too 
much value to be ventured into this den of murderers, 
without a sufficient guard.' 

'' He stept back to the door, and a police officer with 
liis attendants entered on the instant. 

'^ * Secure the villains in that room,' said he ; and,, 
as the men rushed towards it, a window was heard to 
l>e thrown up with violence, and when the door was 
forced the room was found deserted. 

« i They have escaped, my Lord,' said the officer, 
rehumiug to my brother* 
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<< < Not escaped,'' ssud several voices at once, as ili€ 
men drew their heads from the open window. ' Not 
iKscaped this time/ they cried, as they hurried tumul- 
tuously down. 
' " * I will wait the result here,' said my brother to the 
officer, who bowed and left the room. 

" Overcome by ray emotions, I had unconsciously 
seated myself on the side of the bed, and covered my 
face with my hands. My brother paced the room in 
silence : twice he stopt before me as intending to address 
me. My situation was dreadfilfl, but it did not last. 

" The officer returned, and used as he was to scenes of 
violence and outrage, his countenance betrayed symp- 
toms of horror. 

" ' Here has been speedy execution of justice, my 
Lord,* said he. ' The ruffian, whom they call Blood- 
gout, has dashed his brains out, by his jump from the 
window ; and the understrapper. Smith, has fractured 
his leg in such a manner that it must be amputated 
above the knee.' 

" * Speedy indeed !' said my brother, after a pause, 
during which he appeared deeply affected. * Then,' 
said he, ^ will you have the goodness. Sir, to see the 
poor wretch who survives, as well attended as his 
miserable situation will permit, and let it be under- 
stood that I will defray the expense. I will join you 
below. Sir, in a few minutes.' 

" Again T was left alone with my brother, andi^aiu 
overwhelmed with confusion, remorse, and anguish. 
I hid my face with my hands, and sobbed abud^ ' He 
manifested no symptoms of being moved at my dis- 
tress ; and a feeling of pride coming to my sdd, I raised 
myself from the recumbent posture in which I va& «it- 
tii^, and attempted to speak j but raj Xotv^^ Aon^ v^ 
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nay mouth — I became deathly sick, and sunk on the 
bed without a power of further exertion* 

" * Wilt you raise yourself up, Sir,' said he, * and 
hear the few words I have to say to you f 

" Pride again restored to me sufficient strength to 
raise myself from the bed. He looked at me, and his 
features relaxed something of the severity with which 
he had hitherto regarded me. 

" * I do not mean to reproach you,' said he. * These 
are probably the last words I shall ever utter to him 
who was once my brotRer, and they shall not be those 
of bitterness. The Great Disposer of all things has 
shown me his gracious mercy this dreadful moFning, 
whilst he has dealt tremendous justice on those who 
were to have been my murderers. I am thus saved the 
indelible disgrace, the unspeakable horror, which I must 
have felt, in being forced to stand forth as the public 
accuser of my own brother, as joined in a conspiracy 
with hireling bravos to shed my blood. I say I am 
spared this ; for of the miserable sots who, drenched 
in beastly intoxication, are now lying beside you, I 
count nothing : it shall be more my care to keep you 
from them, than to prevent their designs against me. 
Theodore ! we must now part. I have done all the 
fondest, the truest affection could dictate, and I must 
now commit you to Him who alone can save you, even 
to your offended God ! May He, in his good time, re* 
store you to those paths of peace, from which you have 
so widely strayed. Farewell ! Farewell ! I forgive 
you.' 

^^ He extended his hand : I endeavoured to throw 
myself forward to embrace him, but he shrunk back, 
as though his horror of my touch was involuntary, 
aad ere I could recover myself he Viad \eCi \\i« toom. 
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*^ Stonned by a confiised, thoagh acote tense of the 
depth to which I had fallen, I sat stupified by grief and 
horror, gaxing with a vacant stare at the door through 
which he had passed. How long I remained in this 
situation I am unable to say, but I was at length roused 
from it by a sudden desperate resolution to follow him, to 
convince him of my entire innocence of any design against 
his life ; or to put an end to my own most wretched 
existence in his presence. With tremulous haste I ad- 
justed my dress in the best manner I could, and with 
quick, though unsteady steps, descended to the lower 
apartments. To my utter astonishment I found them 
deserted. I was about to enter the tap, or bar-room, 
the door of which was ajar, but from which, as I reach- 
ed it, there came such an effluvia from the relicks of 
the last night's entertainment, that weak and nervous 
as I was, my head swam, my breath came short, and I 
was forced to lean for support against the wall of the 
passage. Here again, for the second time on this event- 
ful rooming, I was forced to overbear a conversation 
of which my distracting situation formed the subject. 

" I shall be able, my friend, to give you verbatim the 
whole disgusting recital, for every word is indelibly 
imprinted on my memory ; and I do so the ri3ither that 
you may have precisely the same, and, indeed, the only 
light, which I have ever had thrown over the circum- 
stances connected with that dark and horrid affair. 

" * It's the rummest business as ever I heard tell of,' 
said one ; ^ and dang my old shoes, if I'm up to the 
notch of it yet.' 

** * Ax Jim Thompson,' said another, ^ I've a notion 
he can tell all and how about the matter ; for, to my 
thinking, he and the devil had the management of the 
jNiggest end of it.' ' 
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<< < I've a notion I can/ cried a.third, getting np and 
putting a large quid of tobacco into his mouth. * I've 
a sort of a notion I can tell the whole tote of the mat* 
ter ; but how the devil come to let the mess be kicked 
over, just as 'twas ready to be sarved up to him, I can't 
make out : thof 'twas all along of he after all, for if 
he had kept his claws off of old master Hookemly a^ 
few days longer, odds life, but he'd 'ave had as pretty 
a picking as his devilship could desire.' 

^^ ^ But let us hear,' cried both of his companions, 
^ how the thing come to be blown, before any stroke 
was struck worth stirring about/ 

" « Why, I tell you,' said Thompson ; * old master's . 
death was the cause of the whole mishap of the thing's 
getting out, or into Butler's hands, and that's the same 
thing. 

^' ' It was only yesterday morning I was with him ; 
and after we had settled some little odd matters, (by 
the same token, Jack Swales, you had done yourself 
up with the old man, by the scrape you got him into, 
about the young fellow you took up for stealing the 
gentleman's cocked hat, — plain swearing wont always 
do. Jack, you should attend to circumstances.)' 

" * Well, Jimmy,' says he, ' and so you tell me there's 
a plot laid to murder young Lord — — — ., and that 
you know all the persons concerned.' 

" * Why, please your honour,' says I, ' I can't help 
of knowing 'em, for 'twas I iSrst set 'em on the lay.' 

" * Have a care, James,' says he, * have a care what 
you say.' 

" * Oh, never fear, your honour,' says I ; * let alone 
Jim Thompson for a slippery trick. Don't your honour 
mind I told you of two player men daddy Bloodgont 
had entered f well, you see, they were idle, drunken 
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dogs, and daddy was going to hand 'em over to your 
ivorshim but I, hearing Walker bragging of his acquain- 
tance with the Honourable Mr. , brother of 

Liord , I winded game in a minute* So, says 

I to him, Walker, says I, 'spose your honourable friend 

was Lord himself, what royal doings you might 

have at Castle. My eyes, your honour, but 

he smoked it. The lad is none so dull when he is about 
hiaJf cut. So I left it holing in the block, as the sai — 
lors say. 

<<<The next time I meets him. Walker,' says I, 

* when is your friend to be Lord ?" So with 

that he ups and tells me, that bis old daddy Blood had 
promised to do the job, if he would break the matter 
to the young spark ; but that he was afraid to do that, 
and ax'd me what I would advise : so I tells him to 
^ve Bloodgout to understand the young man was 
consenting, to keep him in good humour ; and if he 
follows his present courses a little longer, you may 
put your * come hither on your honourable friend' for 
as bad a matter as that, before he is many weeks older. 
I know how the thing will work, your honour, says I, 
and I have got my net round the whole covey, and 
will draw the strings whenever your worship gives the 
word.' 

" * Don't be precipitate, James,' says old master, 
' don't be precipitate ; remember how much credit, and 
money too, you lost us by hurrying on too fast in the 
matter of burning the farmer's barns. Keep close, 
James — wait till the stroke is struck, says he — and 
then, James, and then our harvest will come.' 

" ' Now you see, I was after taking old master's ad- 
vice ; but I just stept in here last night to get an ink- 
ling of what was going on, and body o' me, but the 
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first thing I sees is the young spark himself! — ^who but 
- he, cheek by jowl with Walker and Hall !— Oho, ho- 
ney ! says I to myself, is that your play ?-^the game 
will be sooner up than I looked for ; but you shan't 
hide your hands from me, you may swear that. So I 
was slipping away for the old cover in Mutton-Lane, 
for I knew Bloodgout had business there, when who 
should I meet but Mat Twitcher, coming hot foot from 
old master's. * Oh Jemmy!' says he, * we're lost men ! 
run with the speed o' light — I'm sint for ye to old mas- 
ter — custard and coddling tarts has done our business.' 
' What's the matter ?' says I. ' The matter is,' says 
he, ^ that the kind old soul has been eating a dinner 
for the good of Lumley's Almshouse, and it's well if 
his charity will cover his sins — for it's kilt him, or near 
it — and sure enou^ he had given the last hickup be- 
fore I got to him. And now, boys, here's the busi- 
ness — the first man I sees in the house was Justice 
Butler. ' Thompson,' says he, ' can you tell the truth, 
if I prove it your interest to do so ?' * I'll try, your 
honour,' says I ; for I knew if the old sinner had 
blabbed, I was in his hands past all redeem. ' Then 
* tell me, instantly,' says he, * all you know concerning 

the intended murder of Lord .' Now, lads, 

take good notice of what I am going to say. It may 
sometimes happen that it is best for a man to tell the 
plain truth, 'specially when you get into such hands 
as Justice Butler's — so I out with all I knew, from be- 
ginning to end. * And where is Bloodgout ?' says he. 
^ He'll be at the Cross Keys about presently,' says I. 
' And who is with him .^' ' Tom Smith is there.' Tom 
was there as a waiter, and thought I didn't mark him 
— but he couldn't bam me — I knew what he was after. 
' But are you sure you saw young Mr. there .^ 
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says be. ' Surer' says I; 'why he is there at thU 
blessed minute.' So then he fidgeted about like a man 
in a quandary. At last says he, * Call up two of your 
fellows : I suppose the house is never without some of 
the lads of the stafi*.' ' Why, your honour,' says I, 
' you wont go for to blow the matter yet f there's no- 
thing done you can take hold on.' He looked at me 
like mad. * Your safety,' says he, ' lies in your obe- 
dience. There shall be nothing done to take hold on. 
as you say, if I can prevent it. Call the men.' So 
then I called you ; and now you have the whole story .'- 

*' And my brother, then, does believe me the accom* 
plice of common stabbers, and engaged too, in a plot 
against his life ! — and I delay to find him — to prove to 

him Suddenly the reflection shot across my brain 

like a bolt of ice, freezing every faculty, that I could 
not^ove to him my innocence — I could only assert it, 
in the face of such a combination of circumstances as 
must overwhelm me with confusion. There was no 
time given me for deliberation ; for the following words 
left me no thought but of instant escape from the hated 
house, which it had been my wretched but deserved lol 
to have entered. 

" * As to that,' said Thompson, in reply to a ques- 
tion which was asked in a low voice, ' I can't under- 
take to say. I'm thinking tlie job will be for the mad- 
house people — yes, I doubt 'twill be put on that score. 
The noble Lord has promised to make me comfortable 
for life, and I'll soon let him know what I understand 
by that. But before I give up my old trade, we must 
finish this here business.' ^ Ay, ay,' cried his compa- 
nions, * let's hear about that-' * Why, Hall and Walker 
are to be kept here until further orders. Young Hope- 
fill is to be had away to Justice Butler's, we taking 
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care to remember us that he is a sprig of nobility^ and 
must be treated accordingly ; but on no account roast 
we suffer him to be out of our sight after he leaves his 
room.' 

" Restraint on my personal liberty was at this mo- 
ment of all ideas the most terrific. With noiseless steps 
I advanced to the street-door — found it open— and as- 
suming such an air of composure as I hoped would 
screen me from observation, I hurried away from those 
who were lejfl as my guards. 

" Having thus, my friend, most fully detailed to you 
the circumstances which led me to the abandonment of 
my friends, relations, and native country, I will neither 
pain or weary you by a recital of the events which 
have occurred to me since. 

^' One passage only in my life's sad page, I would 
\et wish to explain to you ; but I have already con- 
sumed the time which has been allowed me to write 
this long, very long letter ; and I have reason to be- 
lieve the reverend person to whom I shall intrust it, is 
not unacquainted with the circumstance to which I 
allude. I shall furnish him with such evidence of my 
innocence of the charges for which I am confined, as I 
cannot doubt will, with your assistance, speedily re- 
lieve me. In the mean time I will endeavour to ar- 
range some plan for my future course. The world, 
indeed, is all before me ; but where to choose my pldf e 
of rest, if place of rest there be for me, is a most per- 
plexing subject. Yet I have now an object for which 
I am willing to live, even to prepare to die ; and 
though the ways I must walk appear to be dark and 
intricate, there is a still, small voice, never heard be- 
fore, which whispers me, that His outstretched arm is 
extended towards me. I will endeavour to cherish this 
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blessed belief, and, under its inihience, make another 
effint to bear up against that current which has so 
often swept me away, and dashed me on rocks and co- 
vered me in quicksands. 

'* Adieu, my excellent, my beloved friend ! I will 
write to you again ere I leave this place, if I am per- 
mitted to leave it alive.'' 
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CHAPTER II. 



Behold before thine eyes Uie solemD, opcn'd grave. 
A monitor to thee : permit its teachings 
To penetrate thy heart, and deep impress 
The thought of death upon thy active mind. 



While Mr. Scott was reading the letter, the unhap- 
py writer remained with his arms folded on his breast, 
silently watching the effect which it produced. Mr. 
Scott's countenance gave evidence that he did not read 
It unmoved. 

<^ I would gladly, sir," said he, " do your pleasure 
In the delivery of this, or of any other document you 
may choose to intrust me with ; but is not the person 
to whom it is addressed an 'alien from his father's 
house f Is not George Berkley in England ?" 

" He is now at Berkley Park," said Percy — (for we 
must still use that name, seeing that in the letter which 
has just been read, he has omitted the mention of his 
own or the title of his brother, though a reader of no- 
vels can be at no loss to supply either the one or the 
other) — " Mr. George Berkley," said he, " is at Berk** 
ley Park ; he arrived there within the week, or my in* 
formation has deceived me." 

'^ It is asking much," he added, observing Mr. Scott 
made no reply ; " it is asking much, to require you to 
take such a ride ; but only your arm, dear sir, is held 
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out to me, and wretched and wrecked creature that I 
am, it must sustain my whole weight, or I sink." 

" You greatly mistake the cause of my silence,'' 
said Mr. Scott, much affected ; <^ I count nothing of 
the distance. When I offered to serve you, to the full 
extent of my poor ability, I promised nothing more 
than I meant, with perfect sincerity of heart, to per- 
form. But your friend, should I find him, will require 
much information." 

" An d you will have little to give," said Percy. " I 
understand you, sir ; you are entitled to my fullest con- 
fidence, and you shall have it. 

" At the time I left my country Greorge Berkley was 
not in Elngland. Whether he ever obtained any know- 
ledge of the horrid circumstances, the particulars oi' 
which I have detailed to him, I know noU Supposing, 
however, that any thing of that mysterious affair was 
known to him, I deemed it my part to give him a full 
explanation, before I could make any claim on his for- 
mer fi*iendship. This, as I hope, I have done. To ex- 
cite his pity, by a recital of the woes incident to the ad- 
venturer, who, nursed in the lap of luxury and ease, is 
turned adrift into the world without friends and with- 
out a profession, formed no part of my object in writ- 
ing the letter now in youi* hand. How freshly has it 
recalled all that is connected with my departure from 
England to my memory." 

" I shall listen with the deepest interest," said Mr. 
Scott; ''and I pray you to take up the thread of your 
narration from the moment you left the Cross Keys la 
Clerkenwell." 

"When I left the vile house you mention," said Per- 
cy, *' I proceeded without molestation (though my 
fears made me imagine that many a look of suspicion 
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and mistrust was cast on me) towards Hatton Garden* 
down which I took my way with hasty steps, until I 
reached Holbom. Here I entered the first coach that 
offered, and directed it to be driven to the Minories* 

" To be at the further end of the city from those who 
I doubted not would be immediately in pursuit of me, 
was my first object. The fear of a madhouse mas- 
tered every other feeling ; and the hint of the thief- 
taker had been fully sufficient so to alarm my confused, 
agitated, and nervous senses, that already the dark 
room, the straw, the strait-jacket, nay, whips and 
chains, were present to my view ; and to fiy from them 
and my country became m;^ fixed determination. 

'^ In the Minories I proposed to dispose of my watch, 
which, as well as the chain and seals, was of consi- 
derable value. You will naturally wonder, consider- 
ing the place and the company I had escaped from, 
that I should have retained these articles. But- the 
eyes of those in whose hands I had placed myself were 
fixed on richer spoils ; and harrowed up as I was, at 
the moment, by fear and anguish of heart, I felt my 
cheek tinged with yet another shame, as the reflection 
came over me, that my person and property were con- 
sidered as sacred from their touch, because a bond of 
union was by them supposed to exist between us. A 
bond, the ties of which were to be connected by the 
blood of my brother ! 

" On entering the coach, I had immediately drawn 
up the blinds, and endeavoured to form some plan for 
my further course ; but at every delay from the throng 
of coaches at the several passes, at Ihe rattling of every 
carriage which followed me, I was so convulsed with 
fear, lest I should be overtaken and forced to submit 
to the restraint which I so surely believed would be put 
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OD my liberty, that when the coachman, havuig reach- 
ed the turn from High-street mto the Minories, desired 
to know where I would be set down, I was still unre- 
solved what to do, and unable to give him an answer. 
After a few moments' hesitation, I summoned resolution 
enough to alight, and paying him the fare — ' Can you 
direct me to a pawnbroker P' said I. 

" * Is it a pawnbroker you want ?' said he ; ' well, 
there's a plenty of 'em here ;' and he pointed to a shop 
which I entered. A well-dressed man, who appeared 
to be its master, was examining the contents of a small 
trunk. This examination was watched with the utmost 
attention by a person whose weather-beaten features, 
rough hands, and round shoulders, indicated the sea- 
man ; but his dress was not that of a common sailor ; 
and I directly and rightly conjectured that he might 
be the master of some merchantman. 

^* ^ You shall have the watch, sir,' said the shopman, 
' for the contents of this trunk and five guineas.' 

" * Overhaul them papers agin, mister, will you r* 
said the seaman. 

" * I have glanced over them,' he was answered, * and 
1 see the articles cost you more than the price of the 
watch, which,^ as I told you, was thirty-five guineas ; 
but you must be sensible the articles are out of my 
line, and I must dispose of them to disadvantage. 
Thirty guineas is the utmost I could allow.' 

'* Thirty devils !' said the seaman, peevishly, as he 
shut and locked the trunk. * Thirty guineas for what 
cost me fifty pounds not three days ago. Howsom- 
ever, I must go further if I fare worse.' 

'''I am sorry we can't deal,' said the shopman. 
* Suppose you take this watch,' handing one ; ' you 
shall, have it for twenty-five, and theo I will pay 
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you five, which will probably answer your purpose 
better.' 

'* The seaman examined it with an air of perplexi- 
ty, and at length exclaimed, < Shiver my topsails, no ; 
I'll never fetch-up that fashion neither. Thirty-five 
guineas was gived me to purchase a watch, and I can't 
go back to New-York without one at that price. So 
here goes for another market.' 

" During this conversation, I had wailed in silence, 
considering in what manner I should ofier my own 
watch for sale ; but as the man spoke of returning to 
New-York, a thought struck me, that an opportumty 
offered, of which I determined instantly to avail my- 
self. Asking for a trifling article, which I hastily pur- 
chased, I followed the person with the trunk, who I did 
not doubt was an American shipmaster. 

" I overtook him just as he was entering another 
shop. • Will you allow me to speak one word to you. 
sir ?^ said I. 

" * If it's a short one, friend,' said he ; * for I'm in 
a hurry. Time and tide you understand me.' 

" * May I not ask, if you are of New-York, and if 
you are about to return there ?* 

^^ ^ I am of New- York, and do mean to return there, 
God willing.' 

" * When do you sail ?' said I, eagerly. 

" * This very day, unless I lose the tide by answering 
your questions.' 

" *Take me with you, sir,' I cried, with an empha- 
sis which plainly showed how much I feared a refusal, 
^ and this watch with its chain and seals, worth twice 
thirty-five guineas, shall be the price of my passage.' 

'* * So, so,' said he, as he held his trunk under one 
arm, while he put his finger to the side of his nose—* 
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^ here's bio some hair-trigger work, I doubt ; some 
morning reckoning of last evening^s accounts. WeO, 
when wine's iui wit's out.' Then compressing his lips 
as considering what further to say—' Young man,' said 
he, *■ come over the way ; there's a pubhc-house.' 

'' I followed him. ' And now let me hear your ofier 
agin,' said he, as we entered an unoccupied room. 

^* ' I offer you this watch, chain, and seals, as the 
price of my passage to New-York.' 

** He took the watch, which he critically examined ; 
handed it back to me ; replaced the trunk under his 
arm, and was striding towards the door — when I ex- 
claimed, * Consider one moment, sir, to what'a loss you 
must be exposed if you barter the contents of your 
trunk.' 

'< Again he put the trunk on the table. * I can't see 
your cloven foot,' said he, ' but I believe you are the 
devil, for none but he could tempt me so. You say 
true-^I must part with them for less than half their 
value to me, and I must disappoint my poor ' I 

thought he dashed a tear from his eye, but he assumed 
a firmer tone as he said, after a long pause, * I will take 
your offer ; for * needs must when somebody drives'— 
yon understand.' 

'* I instantly placed the watch in his hand, saying as 
I did so, ' And now farewell all that can remind me 
of better days.' 

'* The expression, it appeared, was not lost on the 
seaman, for he said, with an air of condolence as he 
took up his trunk which seemed so much the object of 
his care, ' Cheer up, cheer up, man ; things mayn't be 
go bad as ye think. But let's be off; my boat waits at 
the Tower stairs. The watch was the last article, and 
a dear one it may prove after all. Young m^m^' ^*^Vk 



bey seiung my shpulder with his disengaged band, 
^ wast ruined by gaming ?' 

" * I was.' 

*^ * And drinking f ' 

" « I was.' 

<< ' Then give us your hand. * Birds of a feather'-^ 

you understand. Bill pull round to the step here. 

Lay thetrunk in the stem-sheets. Now get aboard.' 

'^ I entered the boat and left, as I believe, my native 
land for ever. 

^< But I weary you, sir, by the minuteness with which 
I relate the circumstances of my departure, or rather 
I should say, my escape from England. It has re* 
mained an impenetrable mystery to my friends up to 
this hour, how I eluded the immediate pursuit which 
was made after me. 

" I have since learnt, by accident, that I was traced 
to the broker's shop iu the Minories ; but here every 
vestige of my further course was lost. It was hoped 
that some clue nught be afforded by the disposal of my 
watch, and it was not doubted I had provided myself 
with money by means of it ; but this, you perceive, was 
defeated by the peculiarity of my bargain with the 
American captain. It is my present wish, that you 
should have a full understanding of all my pro- 
ceedings ; and 'tis, therefore, that I am thus circum- 
stantial." 

Mr. Scott was about to express an assurance of his 
undiminished interest in Percy's story, when the jailer 
entered to inform him, that all things were now ready, 
and that they were about to proceed to the grave. 

" I wish," said Mr. Scott, ^^ that you could accom- 
pany me»" 
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^* It is my most earnest desire," said Percy. I would 
wish to have^all that relates to the end of that wretched 
old man indelibly impressed on my mind. I know no« 
thing of prison rules, Mr. Lock." 

The jailer appeared confused and at a loss how to 
reply. 

" Nay," sud Percy, " if 'tis contrary to rule"— — 

** It is not tAat," said the jailer, " and I hardly know 
how to go about mentioning the thing; but there's bin^a 
bad mistake made." 

" Speak out fireely," said Percy. " I will take no 
offence at what you may say. What's the mistake f " 

" Why, then, sir," said the jailer, " the long and 
short of the matter is just this : you are free to go to 
the burial or any where else you like ; for I must say 
there's bin a bad mistake made." 

" How ? What mistake .?" said Percy, quickly. 

** Why, when you was taken up at the General 
Green, they were only after Cogwell and Blaney ; but 
yoo put yourself in, and brought yourself in guilty 
and the like, and so they thought they had best have 
you along. But here's Mr. Stewart the sheriff; he's 
in a monstrous pucker about it ; and he's down with 
the Agers, else he'd bin here himself to see you riglit- 
ed. They say he's got a letter from lawyer Courtal 
about you, that's run him clean distracted." 

The revulsion of feeling, which this disclosure oc- 
casioned in the heart of the unfortunate young man, 
was so great and so sudden, that he was for some mo- 
ments entirely overcome by his emotions. At length 
he grasped with energy the hand of the minister, say- 
ing, " Teach me, sir— teach me to be thankful for the 
mercies shown me !" 
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/'To be thankful for his mercies," said Afr. Scoit, 
'^ is the gift of God. The thankful and softened heart 
is ever contrite and repentant— <;ontrite for past of* 
fences, and prayerful to be preserved from future trans- 
gressions. And these ai*e feelings which come not but 
by the grace of God, working in us to will and to do 
his good pleasure. But let us now proceed : I per- 
ceive we are waited for." 

We have neglected to mark the time ; but the day 
bad passed away, and the sun was setting, as the litde 
group which attended the remains of the old gamester 
reached a retired spot behind the jailer's garden, which 
had been selected for their resting-place. 

The attendants were few in number, but their cha- 
racters were strongly marked. There was seen the 
tavern-keeper : cautious and cunning, temperate, and 
mindful of his family's welfare, yet the active dispenser 
of the bane he avoids himself, and the immediate cause 
of that ruin to the families of his neighbours, from 
which he guards his own. He has locked up his bar, 
to attend the funeral of his old customer, and the loi- 
terers in his piazza have in consequence agreed to ac* 
company him. Here is the only heir of a rich, grind- 
ing, avaricious planter : he is adding field to field, and 
bam to bai-n, driving his wretched slaves to tlie utmost 
point of exertion which human nature is able to bear, 
in order to increase his wealth, and he is breeding up 
his son to batten and wallow in it. Already the young 
gentleman takes his daily way to the tavern ; and thrt 
which is most foully got, will be most vilely spent. 
Here is a spendthrift of somewhat greater note. He 
is of the fraternity of those who blow the horn ; and 
though it is not the hunting season, rides about from 
tavern to tavern with his twenty couple of dogs ; his 
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credit begins to fail ; and being booked in all the bars 
of higher renown, he plays off those airs of consequence 
on mine host of the Plough, which he dares not show 
at other places. There are also two tall fellows, in 
buckskin pantaloon^ who ride bay geldings, and are 
proper feUows of thdv hands. They will run a quar- 
ter, or shoot at a mark, or heel a chicken, with any 
man in the county.— Here is a man who came mount- 
ed on a fat mare with a colt by her side. His hard, 
severe fixtures, have contracted an habitual scowl, and 
bespeak the consequential overseer. He has tasked 
the miserable slaves who are under his command, and 
ventures to recreate himself by riding up to the tavern ; 
for the blue cowskin in his hand is sufficient secui*ity 
to his employer that his work will not be neglected. — 
In the back ground of this group of worthies may be 
seen the bloated faces and red eyes of those who have 
abandoned their shops and farms, and now linger about 
the tavern in the hope of being treated, having no 
longer the means to treat themselves. 

In deep contrast with these uninterested and stupid 
starers, stood the tall form of Percy. The graceful 
symmetry of his person appeared still more conspicu- 
ous from his neglected dress ; whilst the bright beam* 
ing of his eye, softened but not diminished by grief, 
was chastened by an expression of awe, and newly 

CBikened feelings of devotion at the solemn ceremony 
was about to witness. 

Nor must we omit the mention of Ben bbck the 
jailer, and his family. He was greeted with many 
significant nods and winks from the circle of his late 
associates, but he gave no heed to them ; and when 
not engaged in the necessary duties of the moment, 
took his station by the side of his wife, and seemed to 
Vol. II. 4 
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have no eyes but for her and his children — no ears but 
lor the words of the minister. The poor woman's feel- 
ings at this public manifestation of change in her 
husband's deportment, were scarcely repressed by the 
circumstances • of the time and place. She pressed 
close to his side, and threw on ber little family a look 
too expressive of diankfulness and hope to be mistaken. 

It had been Mr. Scott's intention to do no more on 
this occasion than to perform the regular funeral ser- 
vice ; but as he glanced his eye round on the little au- 
ditory, and thought how fast they were hastening to an 
end not less lamentable than that of the poor creature 
who, unloved, unbonoured, and unwept, was now to 
have his body consigned to the dust, of which it first 
was made, his soul was moved within bin^. 

^ Alas,' said he, ' though they, like^Qie deaf adder, 
would, 'tis but too certain, hear not tBe Voice of the 
charmer, charm he ever so wisely, yet here is a scene 
which must speak to their outward as well as intellec- 
tual senses. It may move some of them to prepare to 
meet their God.' 

The coffin was rested at the head of the grave, on 
two chairs ; and as preparation was made to lower it 
down, the minister waved his hand. ** Delay a feu- 
moments," he said. 

Mr. Scott had never attempted what is called extem- 
pore preaching. He had gone through the routine ol' 
his parochial duties with all the regularity which conld 
liave been expected from a man subject to such fits of 
abstraction of mhid as we have represented as incident 
to our truly worthy friend. He had ever been ready 
to preach in season : that is, when, after having gone 
through the morning or evening service, according to 
the rubric, he stood in his pulpit, with his sermon open 
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before him. But, until the last nigbt, be bad never 
attempted to address any number of persons, however 
small, without previous preparation. The effects he 
had produced on that occasion greatly encouraged 
him. He felt that there was no longer- ' a lion in tlie 
way,' and he stepped boldly forward. 

*^ I desire you all," said he, ^^ to look on that coffin, 
ore it descends into the grave, which is now open to 
receive it. There it will moulder into dust, with the 
body which it contains, until the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised. Look on it, my friends! 
how awful the consideration : yet a few moments, and 
the earth will be heaped over it, and that pale ray of 
the setting sun, which now plays upon it, is the last 
light that will ever beam upon that narrow house. 
Iliere has not, perhaps, been a moment of time for 
£ve thousand years, but what has sunk some one or 
other to the mansions of the dead. The greatest num- 
ber of mankind beyond comparison have sunk |o this ; 
and do you hope to escape ? ^ No,' you will all an- 
swer, ' we do not expect to escape ; but we have much 
time laid up for us ; and our souls may yet take their 
ease.' Oh, my friends ! who was it that made this 
tremendous reply to even such a reasoner as yourselves : 
' thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee ?' If you had any security that you will live to 
see that sun rise, which has but this moment set, it 
might be something in your favour ; but you have not. 
You do not know that the principles of death are not 
working in you ; and that, notwithstanding the seem- 
ing vigour of your constitutions, you may not be laid 
as low as this, before his rising beams shall gild the 
eastern skies. 
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'* NoW| I ask yon, and I call on you to answer me 
in His namei whose homble minister I am ; I ask yon 
by your hopes of heaven, and yonr fears of bell ; I ask 
you with this fearful object before yonr eyeSf with this 
open grave yawning beside you— -are yon making any 
preparation for the moment, the uncertain moment, 
when you must enter yours ? Is there a more awful 
question ? Yes, there is. Are you making preparaticHi 
for the moment when all that are in die grave shall 
hear the voice of their Lord, and shall come fortln- 
they that have done good to the resurrectimi of life, 
and they that have done evil unto the resurrection of 
damnation ? My poor brethren, I do not judge you ; 
but yet the tree is known by its fruit ; and I am forced 
to fear you are not. Ought I then to leave you, until 
I warn you, that unless you repent, you must all like- 
wise perish ; that is, unless yon repent in time, for, 
mark me, the alternative is not proposed to you whe- 
thep y#u will repent or not — whether you will be pen- 
sive and serious, or jovial and gay — ^whether you shall 
think upon gloomy and alarming subjects, or contmue 
to delight yourselves in your own vain imaginations, 
and to run your^own ruinous courses. This, let me 
tell you, is not at all the state of the case ; for you 
mnst repent — ^you mustf whether you will or not. It 
IS utterly unavoidable ; repent you mustj either on earth 
or in hell. Putting it off does not make you rid of it ; 
and once more I say-»you must spend your time or 
your eternity in repentance. Now, choose you at this 
awful moment — ^make your selection — ^will you take 
the hopeful, tolerable, medicinal repentance of this life, 
or the intolerable, unprofitable, despairing repentance 
of hell ?" 
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It does not come within the scope of our plan to say 
what effect Mr. Scott produced by this appeal. 'Tis 
but too probable that some mocked, and others might, 
for aught we know, determine to hear him again of 
this matter. 

The grave was filled up, and the persons who had 
assembled round it departed, except the minister and 
Percy ; the latter of whom had stood, from the moment 
the first earth was thrown on the coffin, with his arms 
folded on his breast, absorbed, as appeared by his 
countenance, in deep and solemn meditation. Mr. 
Scott forbore, for some minutes, to disturb him ; but 
seeing that he took no notice of him, and that he did 
not change his posture, he at length took him by the 
arm, saying, " Come, sir, shall we go ?" 

" Go !^' said Percy, rousing from the reverie in 
which he had been plunged : " go where ?" 

" Why, to the tavern," said the minister, without no- 
ticing Percy's wild and confused manner : " we must 
stay there to-night." 

" And where to-morrow ?" said Percy, in a hollow, 
stifled voice, as he turned away and walked towards 
the rails of the enclosure^ against which he leaned. 

" That is a question," said Mr. Scott, who followed^ 
and kindly took his hand — *' that, my friend, is matter 
for our consideration. [ hope you will this evening 
favour me with the remaining part of your story. You 
must bring it down to the moment" — (here a faint smile 
played on the minister's face, and Percy started at the 
intelligence it implied) — " to the moment I first saw 
you ; and then I shall be more able to offer my poor 
advice." 

" Alas ! sir," said Percy, " my situation is even 
worse than that of the melancholy poet, who complain- 

4* 
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ed of finding his warmest welcome at an inn. I have 
not the means of making myself welcome*^ 

Here Mr. Scott began to fiimble in his pockets, ex- 
claiming at intervals, as he drew his unsuccessfiil b«id 
first from one and then from another, ^' Surely I can't 
have lost it!" Again be searched his pockets, and 
finding it fruitless, cried out with an air of much vex- 
ation and perplexity, ^' Tis gone, as sure as my name 
IS Marmaduke !" 

" Is your loss considerable .^" said Percy, who had 
watched these movements in silence. 

" Why, no— yes — ^that is, I—really I don't know," 
said Mr. Scott, in much confusion. *' To tell the truth, 

I never looked " leaving Percy to make what he 

could of this contradictory answer. 

We must plainly tell the reader what at the time we 
forgot to mention, namely, that the conference held at 
Hopewell Hall, between Mr. Scott and Mrs. Bekour, 
ended, on the part of the lady, by her putting a bank 
note into the gentleman's hand, for contingent expen- 
ses; for she rightly conjectured, that as the worthy mi- 
nister had left farmer Jolly's in such haste, he had in 
all likelihood departed without the/e^, or honorarium^ 
which was justly his due for the * service he had per- 
formed. 

Bot to return. It was not the least of Mr. Scott's 
distress on this occasion, that he could not explain to 
Percy the nature of his loss without the danger of en- 
tering on, or at the least, exciting suspicions of that 
which he was solemnly bound to conceal. Mr. Scott 
was not fertile in expedients, and quietly gave up the 
matter, acknowledging that his pockets were as emj^ty 
as those of his unfortunate companion. From the awk- 
ward dilemma in which diis circumstance placed him, 
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he was relieved for the present by the now friendly 
jailer, who, knowing that Percy was entirely without 
money, and that the parsons to the south were not in 
those days always provided with cash, (if the case be 
mended with them, I shall greatly rejoice thereat,) ven- 
tured to offer, for their night's accommodation, the 
spare chamber which Percy had occupied through the 
day. His offer was gladly accepted. Such a repast 
as the house afforded, was quickly prepared for these 
honoured guests, which having been thankfully parta- 
ken of, and all things being cleared away, Mr. Scott 
renewed his request, and Percy thus continued the nar* 
ration of his adventures. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE BENEVOLENT TAR. 

'' With thee, my bark, 111 swiftly go 

Athwart the foaming brine, 
Nor care what land thou bear'st me to. 

So not again to mine ! 
Welcome, welcome, ye dark blue waves ! 

And when you fail my sight, 
Welcome, ye deserts and ye caves-r- 

My native land — good night !^' 

Byron. 

*' I BROUGHT down my sad story, I believe, sir,'' 
Percy began, " to the moment when I entered the boat 
of the American captain at the Tower Stairs. It was 
on the fifth day from that on which this last mentioned 
circumstance occurred, that I awoke out of a deep 
sleep, wholly ignorant of the place where I lay, or 
what had befallen me. 

" Slowly and by degrees my recollection returned. 
Powers of mercy ! I exclaimed, am I then in a mad- 
house ? Is this darksome place, this horrid cell, to be 
my future abode i A groan of anguish and despair 
burst from my heart. I feared to move, lest I should 
hear the rattle of the chain with which I doubted not I 
was bound. I forbore to cry out, lest my keeper should 
approach, armed with his whips and scourges. Whilst 
I thus lay, sufiering all the torments which the full be- 
lief of the reality of all these horrors might be suppos- 



ed to inflict, I heard some penoD movn^ new me, and 
words fike these were sting in a screeking, boyish voice, 
with snch occasional intermptions and soliloquies, as 
indicated that the singer was occupied in the arrange* 
ment of some articles that he could not readily lay his 
hands on: 

^ We eat salt beef 
For our relief, 

Salt beef and biscuit bread ; 

Dern that old Wilkins, if he a'nt stowed away all the 
goose-pie in that old weather-beaten bread-basket of 
his ! and he'll lay it on me, an old hocus-^and 1 shall 
get tokey about it. 

While you on shore, 
With a many more. 
So daintily are fed.^ 

*< Here he seemed to reach some article by a spring 
from the floor, which brought a clatter of plates, 
Juiives, forks, cans, and spoons about him. * Scald- 
ings !' he cried, and went on with his song as he ga- 
thered them up. 

< The topsail yard 
Is our safeguaid, 

The safeguard of our lires.' 

<^ Suddenly he ceased his singing, and coming on 
tiptoe towards me, ' By the Unkings,' said he, ^ but I 
think as how he's dead, for I was dreaming all the 
after-watch, that I seed him in a white sheet perched 
up on the main-topgallant yard — who but him ?' 

** By this time die truth began to dawn on me, fike 
the first glimmerings of a misty morning. Still my 
dioughts were too much confiised to allow me to speak. 
Presently the curtain (for something of that kind hung 
before me) was drawn back, and I beheld, for one mo^ 



ment, a smaU urchin of a boy, whose whole appearance 
was so peculiar, that I doubted if my imaginatioa £d 
not deceive me by the creation of some fantastic vi- 
sion ; for he no sooner perceived that I was awake, 
than he hurried away. In a few moments he returned, 
accompanied by another person, whose voice I thought 
I knew, but where and when I had heard it, I could not 
so well remember. 

" * Are you sure his eyes are open ?' he said. 
" * I'm sure his starboard eye is open,' returned the 
boy ; ' I couldn't see the larboard eye on him.' 

<< The man approached cautiously to the place 
where I lay, drew back the curtain, and I at once knew 
the American captain. 

*' ' How fare ye, how fare ye, man ?' said he, in a 
tone which he meant to be very gracious ; 'what cheer? 
Odds bodlikins, but I'm glad to see you awake. Idadg 
I was afraid the sharks would ha' got you at last.' 

" With difficulty I mustered strength to say, * Tell 
me, for mercy's sake, where I am, and what is to be 
ray fate.' 

" * As to the where you are,' returned the Captain, 
• you are in the chops of the Channel — the Lizard 
Point bearing north north-west, one half west, distant 
about four leagues. As to what's to be your fate, I 
can't get any observation as yet to work tfiat question, 
by.' The tones of his voice, for I did not understand 
his words, assisting my recollection, I exclsumed, with 
a feeling of indescribable horror, ' Gracious pollers ! 
then it was no dream !' ■ 

'^ < That is best known to yourseUJ^' §sud the Captain. 
' All I can say in respect of you is, that from the time 
you got into my boat, you seemed to have no more 
use for your senses ; for thof you was in such a storm 
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of a hurry to get off, we no sooner pulled away from 
the staurs, than you flattened away to a dead calm, 
and when we came alongside, you were in a swoon, or 
some such matter. Old Wilkios, my mate, was point 
blank against going to sea with you, for there was no 
more sign of life in you than in a dried cod. In a 
dreadful quandary I was, that's the truth of it. But 
thei^ was no help for itthen — so we hoisted you in, 
laid you in that same birTo, and made sail. You came 
to afler a long time, and a burning hot fever you 
had. Bill, you skulking dog, what are you after in 
that locker } go and make the gentleman some coffee.' 
He waited until the boy left the cabin. * That young 
devil's limb is as 'cute as a kingfisher. You talked of 
some strange matters, mister ; but I wont go for to 
bring up such things now. I was forced to keep his 
lugs out of hearing — and I expect you had a baddish 
time of it ; for we had no sooner got through the 
Downs, than the wind came off the land in such squalls, 
that the foot-rope of the mainsail parted, and the sail 
was split to rags before you could say peas : then, to 
mend the matter, one of the straps of the main dead- 
eyes was carried away ; and so, what with that, and 
one thing or other, I was forced to be always on deck. 
The gale continuing, we have stood down Channel 
^Nihmd^' double-reefed courses. I looked in upon you as 
often as I could, until your mad tantrums went off. 
. For the last forty-eight hours you have been asleep.' 

'^ As the Captain ceased speaking, I clasped my hands 
in silent agony. This long, uninterrupted sleep had 
restored my mind" to its natural strength, and I had 
waked with a dreadful capacity to feel all the horrors 
of my situation. The excitement produced by the ne- 
cessity of immediate exertion, the confusion occaslow^d 
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in my mind by the quick succession of events, had, iu 
the first instance, rendered me incapable of forming 
any just estimate of the weight of the blow by which I 
was crushed. 

'^ I could not now, as on former and lighter occa- 
sions, fly to scenes and practices of dissipation, in order 
to drown reflection. Reflection now could not be pot 
aside, and the consequences of my conduct rote td 
view in all their deformity. 

'* Like a crushed and wounded reptile, I lay help- 
less and hopeless, thrown on the compassion of stran- 
gers, in the cabin of a mean vessel, which was swiftly 
bearing me from my native land. 

^' Think you, reverend Sir, that I did not earnestly 
and sincerely repent of my sins f Tes, Sir, I did ! — 
Because they had made me a wanderer from my coun^ 
try— estranged me from my friends— -turned my only 
brother's heart, if not his hand, against me ; — and, 
above all, loaded me with the imputation of a foul 
crime, of which, though innocent, 1 could never hope 
to throw ofi*. 

<' 1 shall feel it very difficult, I fear. Sir, to make 
myself understood ; but in all this, as it appears to me, 
I mourned the consequenicesy but not the corruption of 
sin : that is, I did not grieve because I was unworthy, 
but because my unworthiness had lost me that good, 
upon which, now that it was lost, I began to set such 
value. This, Sir, you will tell me was not true repen- 
tance.'* 

" No !" replied the minister : <<it was not rqpentancc 
unto life, for it was not repentance towards Grod." 

" My own course," said Percy, " afibrds ample proof 
that it was not." 

After a short pause, he thus continued : 
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^'Tbe good-natured seaman, for such he proved to be. 
perceiving that I was greatly distorbed, and also that 
I was too wesdL for conversation, forbore to press it on 
me. 

" * I will have a dish of coffee for you,' said he. ^ I 
myself must be on deck : it blows a gale now, and the 
clouds look so heavy in the western board, that Fni 
thinking we shall have a rough time of it.' 

'^The boy soon after entered with the coffee, b\' 
which I was so much revived as to be able to view, 
with some attention, the grotesque little figure who 
brought it. His features were so small as to be almost 
in&ntile; but his face was not only tanned and freckled by 
sun and wind, but he had already acquired that look of 
careless hardihood, which is so peculiar to the lads of the 
forecastle. I cannot say, in the words of the old se;j 
song, that 

* His trousers were like driven snow,* 

for they were literally covered and stiffened with tar 
'and grease } but the long-quartered shoes, check shirt, 
blue jacket, as well as the cauvass-covered hat, an- 
nounced the sailor, though he was not four feet high. 

To the inquiry, whether I would have more coffee, 
I replied in the negative, and he begun to replace the 
things he had used on a kind of shelf. Whilst thus 
employed, he was called, and an order given which I 
did not understand, but he hastily closed up the cabin 
windows, and I was left in perfect darkness. 

'* My good lad, said I, why is this ? 

u i Why because,' said he, ' the wind's shifted, and 
it's going to blow like old Harry ; and we shall have 
to go to boxing it agin, and I'm putting in the dead- 
lights. Shall I light the lattem r' 
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*' I desired he would do so. 

'* It was long ere he returned. In the meanlime I 
i:ouId perceive there was no small bustle on the deck. 
I could hear the trampling of feet, and now and then 
the voice of the master, high, even above the noise of 
the blast. 

'* When the little sailor returned, he jumped upon Ae 
table, which was lashed to the cabin floor, and bung to 
the ceiling a large iron-bound lantern, which threw a 
pale, flickering glare around, and increased by its 
melancholy creaking, at every roll of the ship, the 
dreariness of the place and hour. 

'' * I'd have come before,' said he, * but I was wanted 
on deck ;' adding, with a sly and significant expression 
of countenance, * I guess you donH like to be in the 
dark.' 

'' Does it blow hard ? said I, not noticing his obser- 
vation. 

" ' You may say that,' he replied, twisting ofi" a piece 
of tobacco from a roll and putting it into his mouth. 
' You may say that, — pigs and live lumber are all 
afloat in the lee scuppers, — my eyes ! but how she 
walks.' 

" The boy was again called, and I was left alone. 
Weak, sick, desponding, grieved at the past, reckless, 
or rather despairing of the future, I lay ruminating on 
my forlorn condition, when tlie increased motion of the 
vessel, which now became very violent, gave me reason 
to suppose it quite probable that my griefs would soon 
be buried in the deep. 

^' To be hurried thus unappointed, unannealed, with 
:ili my imperfections on my head, into the presence of 
an anc^y kludge, formed no part (sinner that I was'i 
of my care : l)ut thus to perish, and leave no irac<* 
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behind me— to live in the remembrance of all who ever 
loved me, but as a vagabond, a murderer, was agony 
not to be endured* I endeavoured to raise myself up, 
and was attempting to get out of the birth, when again 
the cabin boy entered. 

** ^ Vast ! vast tliere !' cried he ; * you'd best lay still 
in the birth, or you'll get capsized aginst the comer 
of the table, or some such matter. It's as much as the 
best of us can do to keep our legs.' 

<< Does the Captain, I asked, apprehend danger ? 

^* * Anan !' said he, staring at me. 

<< Does the Captain think the ship will be able to 
outlive the storm f 

^ * The storm !' said the little fellow, twiching up 
his trousers with one hand, whilst he put another quid 
into his mouth with the other. * You don't call this a 
storm ! it's only a heavy blow or so. Why, man, she 
likes it. If you could only get up the gangway for a 
minute or two now, to see how she licks it in at the 
weather chess-trees, and cants it over the lee yard-arm, 
'twould do your heart good. Then, by the hokey, 
you'd split your sides a laughing to see one of your 
old English bull dogs, a three decker belike, that's 
grabbing it to windward, and rolling gunnel in at every 
surge.' 

The gale cmitinued with unabated violence for two 
days^ during which time the Captain's presence was 
constantly required on deck, for the ship was badly 
manned and found. He lost no opportunity, however, 
of coming down to inquire after and to comfort me. The 
little cabin boy was most assiduous to render me all 
the assistance in his power; though he frequently 
hinted that old daddy WiUuns, as he called the mate, 
considered me as the cause of the rough weather ; ' and 
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mayhap/ he would add, ' he^s not so nmcb oof ,— •but 
blow high, blow low, I'm aginst heaving you overboard, 
any way.' 

'^It was evident I was regarded with no favourable 
eye by the little seaman ; nor was the suspicion of my 
having fled from the punishment due to some heinous 
crime confined to him ; for when the weather became 
favourable, and the Captain at leisure to converse with 
me, he frankly, though with a delicacy of feeling not 
to have been looked for from his blunt manner, told 
me I had used expressions during my delirium which, 
combined with the circumstances attending our first 
interview, made him anxious on my account to hear 
my reasons for quitting England in the hurried and 
clandestine manner in which I did. 

^' ' I owe you,' he added, ' a better turn than yoo 
think of. I never look at that trunk, but what I'm 
thinking how I can serve you. And when we get to 
New-York, if so be that you want firiends, and such a 
poor fellow as me can do any thing to give you a lift, 
I'd be glad to know there was nothing about you which 
should hinder.' 

^' The kindness of his manner, rough as it was, 
soothed my lacerated feelings ; and willing to have 
some one human being interested for me, I gave him 
the same minute recital of my sad story, which I have 
c^ven you, down to the moment I met him at the pawn* 
broker's. 

<' The Captain was an open-hearted, unsuspicious 
man, and he gave that instant and implicit credence to 
my story which its truth deserved, and which it is the 
peculiar attribute of truth to demand. 

'^ ' I pitied you,' said he, cordially shaking me by 
the hand ; ' 1 pitied you when I thought you a much 
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worse fellow than I find you are* But odds life, maUr 
you should have thrown your head to the wind, instead 
of scudding under bare poles before it, you'd have rode 
out the gale, depend on it. But it's too late to think 
of that, — ^you must stand en now, come what will of 
it : howsomever, story for story is fair play. Do you 
remember this here trunk ?' 

*^ I remember, said I, 'tis the same you had with you 
at the pawnbroker's. 

" ' Well, it may be some comfort to you to know, 
there's as big fools in the world as yourself; and so 
m tell you about it. You must know I ventured alt 
my scrapings in this voyage, and it's sunk — gone to 
nothing. But I did for the best, and there's an end on 
it. Now, you see, a young gentleman, a friend of 
mine, gave me thirty-five guineas to buy him a watch : 
(here the poor man's countenance began to show marks 
of confusion). The ship was hauled out in the stream, 
ready to sail ; and I went ashore to purchase the watch, 
and bring ofi* that trunk. You must know I had fixed 
matters, and there was to be no questions asked. Well, 
sir, I went ashore, and meeting three or four old friends,, 
needs must be, that we must have a bowl of punch.. 
They say, one glass is enough, two is too much, amf 
three is not half enough : and so it turned out. But 
what will you have of it ! They had me. away to a 
gambling-house. I saw heaps of gold, to be had for 
the winning. I was going back to my poor wife and- 
family worse ofi* than when I left them. I am na gam- 
bler ; but I must needs try. my luck.. I had tea gui- 
neas of my own in my pocket. . They soon went ; add 
(his cheek, though browned by the rays of many a tro- 
pical sun, was sufiiised by a deep blush, of scarlet, as 

5* 
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he added) I began on the thirty-five — they followed 
the ten — 

<< ' I have two daughters. They are milliners in 
Broadway ; and strive hard, poor things, to help us 
along. When I sailed for England, they made out to 
buy a bill of exchange of fifty pounds sterling, and this 
they sent to a lady, their acquaintance, in London, for 
some particular articles of finery in their line.' The 
idea of the injustice he had been so nearly forced to do 
persons so dear to him, quite overcame the tender- 
hearted seamen, and he wept as he went on — 

^^ ' I knew that my credit was a thousand times more 
to my poor girls than their fifty pounds worth of finery 
for their shop, and — and so — but you know the rest.' 

'^ This mutual confidence established a friendship be- 
tween us, which the kind attentions of Captain Thomp- 
son (for such was his name) tended every day to 
strengthen. 

'^ ' I know,' said he, on the day we made land, * that 
the poor accommodations you have had on the voy- 
age are worth much less than thirty-five guineas. The 
watch I must deliver at that price ; but I hold myself 
in debt to you for ten — the chain and seals I return to 
you.' 

" Many were the plans I had formed for my main- 
tenance in the new country to which I was going ; but 
how I was to subsist on my first arrival, had been the 
frequent subject of much perplexity. 

^' < I claim nothing, sir,' said I ; ^ and I can receive 
nothing of that sort. Yet if you will suffer me to have 
the protection of your roof for a few days.' — 

" * For just as many,' he replied quickly, * as you 
may please to consider convenient and agreeable ; so 
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that point's settled. For the rest, Til manage it my 
own way.' 

*^ Nothing further passed on the subject ; and arriv- 
ing at New-York a few days after, I was introduced 
by the captain to his family. It consisted of his wife 
and the two daughters before-mentioned. It is unne- 
cessary, sir, to tire you by a relation of the various 
schemes Which were suggested by the benevolent sea- 
man for my advantage. Suffice it to say, they all 
proved abortive ; indeed, it must be acknowledged, 
most of them could only have entered the head of a 
man who knew only how to steer his own course when 
at sea. I had been already some days at his house : 
to subsist longer at the expense of this poor man's fa- 
mily, was not to be thought of. As the captain had 
received an otfer, and was preparing to go to sea again, 
my immediate removal became absolutely necessary ; 
and thus at length I found, 

*' Thai huDgfry ruin had me io the wind.^ 

'< With these melancholy reflections crowding on my 
mind, I was sitting the evening before my intended de- 
parture in the little shop kept by the captain's daugh- 
ters, when a group of persons entered, who, from their 
conversation and purchases, it was easy to perceive 
were strolling players. They were nothing loth to 
communicate the plan of their intended movements, 
and I found that in a day or two they were to embark 
on an expedition to the more southern parts of the 
United States. 

^< I had always been vain at what I conridered my 
theatrical powers ; and this my vanity had not been 
a little increased by the plaudits I had frequently re- 
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ceived in those nurserres for the public stage — ^private 
theatricals. 

** That < to this complexion I must eome at last,' 
had often crossed my mind ; but, sunk as I was, there 
was something in the idea of my father's son becoming 
a stroller, which I could not bear. Now the tyrant's 
plea of necessity was at hand — and my resolution was 
taken. 

*^ Without signifying my intention, I continued to 
learn where he who appeared to be the manager might 
be found ; and not to delay on this abhorrent subject, 
I the next day made my proposals-— exhibited my ta- 
lents — and was accepted, as a most valuable acquis!- 
sition to the company. 

" Leaving a letter, in which I expressed my warm- 
est acknowledgments for their kindness', and sincerest 
wishes for their welfare, I quitted the family of the 
friendly captain, without mentioning my destination. 
It was best," said PercyJ after a pause ; " it was best, 
though it appeared ungrateful and unkind. 

Mr. Scott did not notice the remark, and requested 
him to proceed. 

" I then," continued Percy, " removed to the lodg- 
ings of my new associates, and on the following morn- 
ing we left New-York in a packet-boat for one of the 
southern ports. It was on board this vessel that I be- 
catne acquainted with the unfortunate person whose 
remains we have this evening committed to the grave. 
If in his life he was the instrument by which I was led 
to the attempted perpetration of an act, the recollection 
of which must ever cover me with shame and fill me 
with regret ; yet, in witnessing his death, has a change 
been effected, by which I trust I shall be enabled to 
consider even life's greatest ill as a thing which passes 
away. 
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^^ His was a countenance which, once seen, was never 
forgotten ; and I had even then an indistinct recollec- 
tion that I had seen him before. Absorbed in perpkx* 
ing anticipations and unavailing regret, I should pro* 
bably have little regarded him, but for the fixed and 
undissembled stare of surprise, and indeed astonishment, 
with which he regarded me, so difierent firom the natu- 
rally composed, sly, and reserved expression of his 
features. 

** He appeared to have no connexion with, or know- 
ledge of, the players ; who no sooner found the vessel 
fairly under sail, than each individual seemed relieved 
of some particular source of uneasiness or fear, for 
they became as merry as grigs, laughed at every word 
that was spoken, and one less experienced than I was in 
the ways of the wicked, would have been deceived into 
the belief that they were happy. So was not I. I had 
learned to detect under an air of gaiety and uncon- 
cern the heart hardened indeed to every tender, gene* 
rous, and virtuous emotion, but still writhing in an- 
guish at a sense of its own unworthiness, and swelling, 
indignant, at the means by which it strove to forget 
that happiness was the reward of virtue, and misery of 
guilt. 

Though I had long associated with persons fqlly as 
dissolute, yet I had hitherto considered them only as 
the instruments of my amusement— conducive to my 
pleasure, and subservient to my caprice. Bound to 
them by no tie of afiection or interest, they were 
thrown ofi* as often as disgust or satiety dictated a 
change ; for as the diseased stomach, whilst it rejects 
all solid and nutritious food, covets with unceasing 
restlessness a change in what is sickenbg and hurtftil ; 
go the depraved mind, having rejected that whvcV\ \% 
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good, is never able to fix a steady aim even upon that 
which is bad ; and therefore most truly is it said, there 
is no friendship among the wicked. 

'^ These were not, I repeat, the most dissolute com- 
panions I had ever consorted with ; but I felt, that in 
joining myself to the band, I was really degraded to 
their level ; and their actions, manners, and conversa- 
tion, became matters of moment to me. 

'^ Sick of their insipid jokes, their coarse vulgarity, 
and disgusted even to loathing by their licentiousness, 
I soon separated myself from them, and was pacing the 
deck with sad and melancholy steps, when I was joined 
by the person I have since known as Cogwell. He 
made his advance to my acquaintance with much seem- 
ing modesty, and with all the deference to which I 
should once have thought my rank entitled me. He 
appeared deeply versed in the ways of the world, and 
in apparent ignorance of my connexion with the play- 
ers, gave so ludicrous, yet so strong a'^picture of the 
wretchedness and ignominy attending the life of a 
stroller, that I began to consider starvation itself as 
preferable to the profession I had chosen. 

** The voyage lasted four days, during which he 
continually increased my respect for bis opinions, by 
the depth, originality, and sagacity of his observa- 
tions. 

^' Of the situation of the State to which we were go- 
ing, he appeared to have particular knowledge, and 
gave me the most interesting and minute account of 
all the families and persons of distinction belonging 
to it. 

*' In particular, he dwelt on the wealth, the accom- 
plishments, tlie beauty of the ladies in whose company 
you were when you first saw me. I will not spare 
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myself, sir ; nO| I must not spare myself, though the 
thoughts of my abject unworthiness, contrasted with 
the virtuea^tlie loveliness of "— — 

For one moment only he was unabie to proceed, 
when making, as it seemed, a strong efibrt to reg^ain his 
Composure, he went on : 

'^ Cogwell was not a man of education or refine- 
ment, yet he was by no means destitute of the power 
of making himself interesti|^g and agreeable. Unsus- 
picious of his purpose, I listened to bis representations 
of the ladies of Rosemount, and particularly of , 

(I cannot speak her name,'' said the unfortunate young 
man,) ^^ until my curiosity was excited,to the highest 
pitch to see persons who could elicit such encomiums 
from such a man. In proportion as I felt interested in 
the conversations of Cogwell, my dislike, nay abhor- 
reiice, increased towards that of the gang to which I 
belonged. 

<< Besides, my situation was not without other sources 
of unhappiness and vexation. 

" The manager, having advanced me a small sum from 
the general stock, and taken my obligation for the per- 
formance of certain conditions, seemed to consider me as 
completely under his control, giving me also frequently 
to understand that strict attention to his orders would be 
expected. Nor was this all: in addition to the dislike with 
which it was evident the whole corps regarded me in 
consequence of my refusal to join in their orgies, I was 
honoured with the particular and undisguised hatred of 
the young man who, before my appearance amongst 
them, was in possession of all the first parts. These 
lie was now to resign in my favour. 

" As his enmity was natural, so his means of grati- 
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fying it were at handy and be did not fail to us6 
them. 

'' Such was the state of my affairs whe%we ceme in 
sight of the port to which we were bound ; and ere 1 
parted with my new acquaintance, Cogwell, I bad just 
determined to avail myself of his judgment and expe- 
rience, as to the manner in which I might be relieved 
of the intolerable irksomeness of my situation .with the 
players, when he himself desired a private conference 
with me. 

^' Retiring to an unoccupied part of the vesad, he 
asked me abruptly, ^ If the profession of a strolling 
player was exactly that which my father, had be been 
alive, would have chosen for me f 

** You cannot imagine, my dear sir, what emotion the 
mention of my father, in connexion with such a ques- 
tion, caused me. My face was crimsoned with shame 
and anguish as I answered, 

'' ' He would have chosen my death, had that been 
the alternative !* 

" ' I am decidedly of that opinion,' said he, calmly. 
^ It is but a sorry trade for the son of a Baron of seven- 
teen descents — that I must acknowledge.' 

*' ' Then you know me !' said I, starting back in as- 
tonishment. 

^' ' Know you,' he returned ; ' most surely I know 
you. 'Tis of no consequence to tell you when and 
where I saw you before. I am your countryman, and 
as such bound to assist you. Yet you have another 
claim on me. I was born, sir, within a few miles of 
the princely seat of your ancestors. I knew your no- 
ble father from a boy. Often has he befriended me. 
One important service, in particular, I see that I have 
some means of repaying ', and I will not lose the op- 
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portunity of showing that gratitude to the son which 
his exalted situation rendered it impossible I should 
manifest to the fathei*.' 

' *^ I must hasten on, sir, or the night will not be long 
enough for my story. 

*' This man tendered me his friendship, and I ac- 
cepted-it. ^ The means he used to release me from my 
obligations to the players, I do not exactly know, though 
I had subsequent reason to conjecture, that the repre- 
sentations he then made of my rank was the cause of 
some pleasantry,l)ut much more mortification to me. It 
was not directly that I discovered my friend and patron 
to be a professed gambler and most notorious swindler ; 
not until he had wound his toils about me, and I was 
completely in his power. 

*^ Then it was that the nefarious scheme of engaging 
the affections of a lady I had never seen, was proposed 
and pressed on me ; and in evil hour did I consent 
to plot with sharpers and swindlers against her peace 
and happiness, whose welfare I have since felt I could 
die to secure. 

'^ I cannot say more, sir, on this most distressing 
subject than is barely necessary ;- yet I must remark, 
that so much are we the slaves of prejudice and the 
abuse of words, that whilst I felt debased and degraded 
as a strolling player, now that I was engaged in a far 
more dishonourable profession, that of a fbrtune hun- 
ter, I was caressed and courted, and even deceived my- 
self, for a time, with the belief that I deserved no less 
favour than I received. 

" It is not for such as I am to name the passion which 
mastered every other feeling in my bosom, and pre- 
vented the probable consummation of that villany, of 
which neither honour or common honesty could \}te- 

Vol. II. 6 
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vent the attempt. I have no wish to endeavour to ex- 
tenuate the atrocity of my conduct, by dwelling on the 
deplorable situation in which I was placed, and the 
snares by which I was entrapped. t)ne reflection on th^ 
subject^ and I have done. I had exacted from (^ogwell 
an oath, binding him to secrecy on the subject of my 
real name, and the rank of my family. 

^' I meant to hold it as something of an equivalent, 
in case of detection, to be offered to the insulted feel* 
ings of the lady. 

<< This oath 1 have reason to believe the unhappy 
man did not keep ; at least so far .as regards. Mrs. Bel- 
cour. I cstfi no otherwise account for the favour shown 
me by that lady. But what avails it now f I am a 
detected impostor ; and as such, I must appear in their 
eyes, until the recollection of one so unworthy, but 
surely I may say, so repentant, shall fade away from 
their memory." 

Here he ceased, and Mr. Scott, thanking him for the 
confidence he had reposed in him, prevailed on him to 
endeavour to calm his long agitated feelings by the re- 
freshment of sleep. 

The unexpected turn in Percy's affairs, by deliver- 
ing him from confinement, rendered Mr. Scott's jour- 
ney to Berkley Park unnecessary ; and as that had 
been effected without his assistance, to the execution of 
which his commission alone extended, he was greatly 
at a loss how to proceed without further orders. These 
he determined to seek. In the mean time be fortunate- 
ly concluded to invite Percy to take up his present re- 
sidence at the parsonage house. I say fortunately, for 
out of the hundred plans which presented themselves, 
this, as being most reasonable, was least likely to have 
occurred to him — truly worthy man as he was. 
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This invitation was most thankfully accepted ; and as 
though all difficulties were to vanish before Mr. Scott's 
unwonted presence of mind, the arrangement was no 
sooner made than a message arrived from the sheriff, 
lamenting the indisposition which prevmted his offer- 
ing, in person, his horses and servant to reconvey Mr. 
Percy to the place firom whence he was taken, or wher- 
ever else hb inclination or convenience might induce 
him to go. 

Hie morning was little advanced when, after taking 
leave of B^n Lock and his family, Mr. Scott and Percy 
took up their line of march for the parsonage house. 
And as Hopewell Hall did not lie in a very contrary 
dhreetion, the minister made no scrapie to take his friend 
a somewhat circuitous route, to the end that he might 
hold a conference with his commanding officer as he 
passed along. 
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CHAPTER IV 



Rapt in amaze the stranger stood. 
Bereft of voice and power; 
Whilst she with equal wonder vir:wM 
Sir Eldred of the bower. 

Old Ballad, 



LiTTm Jacob, the sheriff's boy, possessed a topo* 
graphical knowledge of the country so far superior to 
Mr. Scott's, that the journey, from the jail to Hopewell 
Ilall, was considerably shorter than when travelled by 
that reverend gentleman alone. 

Two hours and a half of moderate riding brought 
the party to a spot where the road branched off in two 
directions : one leading directly up to the Hall, which 
could now be seen througli a long avenue of trees ; 
the other wmdmg round an enclosure which fenced the 
ample domains of Colonel Hopewell. 

'^ 1 have some concernments," said* Mr. Scott, as 
they reached the . place where the roads separated, 
'* which will oblige me to stop, for a short space of 
time, at yonder mansion." And under the impression 
that Percy would consider him as reluctant to intro- 
duce him to the family, he added, in some confusion, 
^^ shall I stand acquitted of rudeness, or unkindness, if 
I ask you to continue your course, at a slow pace, round 
this fence, until I shall have finished my business, and 
join you again at the further end of the park, for such 
it seems to be." 
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Percy courteously acceded to the proposal, aud in- 
sisted that the boy should bear him company ; for he 
rightly imagined that his worthy friend would the more 
readily find the trysting place, after leaving the house, 
by trusting to Jacob's head-piece, rather than his own. 

Mr. Scott went off at a round trot, repeating his 
promise of mstkidg all positible cfispatch in his busi- 
ness ; while Percy, being in no such haste to get to the 
place of appointment, left it to the sheriff's mare to 
decide on her rate of travelling. 

The ddj was still so young as to be deCghtfolIy 
pleasant. An unusually heavy dew was still dripping 
from the trees ; and as the road lay along the west side 
of the park, it was completely shaded by a continuous 
growth of the most majestic oaks and poplars. The 
rays of the sun were not yet too fervid for the lark 
who, suspended in mid air, continued to carol his ma- 
tin song. The mocking bird, that living panharmo- 
aicon of the grove, perched on the highest branches of 
the oak, poured forth the richest strains of varied me- 
lody. Those exquidtely beautiful little creatures, 
which appear to link the feathered to the insect tribe,, 
round every graceful poplar, were seen hamming imder 
the blossom which haftgs on the bough. Even the 
poor woodpecker, pecking the old bolk>w tree, seemed 
well to perform his part in this woodland concert, and 
to add not a littie to this sweet assemblage of sylvai^ 
sounds. 

The mind of our adventurer was,, at this mmnent,. 
peculiarly tuned to these charms of nature. The 
loathsome and disgusting scenes with which alone he 
had lately been familiar, enat^d him the more readily 
to vield his senses to the influence of the moment, and 

6* 
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he had just repeated the following lines of a fqnrottrite 

poet, — '■■r' 

*' Blows not a blossom on the breast of springs, 
Breathes not a gale along the bending mead, 
Trills not a soaring songster on the wing, 
But fragrance, health, and melody succeed," 

when his ear caught the notes of a distant horn ; and 
as he reached the brow of the hill, over which the road 
passed, he beheld a hunting party dispersed through 
the valley which stretched far and wide below. 

The commanding eminence on which he now was, 
enabled him to observe all their movements ; and as 
the cover consisted of low brushwood, he could per- 
ceive the hounds completely spread over it, — none 
were idle, yet not a sound was heard. Percy was re- 
minded of a poet of very different complexion from the 
one he had last quoted : 

■■ ' '* See how they range 

Dispersed ; how busily this way and that 
They cross ; examining with curious nose 
Each likely hauoU*^ 

He felt, however, little interested in viewing a scene 
m which he had formerly taken so much delight ; yet 
u became at the instant too animated to be disregarded : 



*^ Hark ! on the drag he hears 



Tbeir doubtful notes, preluding to a cry 

More nobly full, and swelled with every mouth." 

How musical their tongues ! How wild the chorus 
liils ! What a crash that was, as they dashed into the 
thickest bushes. See ! See ! the game has broke co* 
v-rr, and the hounds have caught view, — 

— — — " Hark ! what loud shouts 

Ke-echo through the vale — be breaks away ; 

Shrill horns proclaim his flights-each straggling hoanti 

Strains tlirough the copse to gain the distant pack.^ 
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They were soon hid by the windings of the valley, 
and Percy pensively continued his course ; and but 
that at intervals he heard the distant thunder of the 
chase, he might have forgotten the circumstance. He 
had not, however, rode more than a mile, when four of 
the sportsmen emerged from the wood on the unen- 
closed side of the road, and hastily approaching him, 
he who was foremost cried out, 

" Stop, my Lord ! Stop, Lord Umberdale !— This 
is the place — he will go in here, I warrant him. I told 
you so, gentlemen, when you insisted on placing the 
ladies at the Huckleberry Gap. There he comes, by 
all that's lovely !" 

All eyes were turned in the direction, from whence 
tlirough every dark recess the forest thundered, and, 
in a few moments, a noble buck bounced on an open 
glade which lay between the wood and the park. 

The vociferous acclamations of the sportsmen evinced 
the tumultgous joy they took in the spectacle. Such 
expressions were heard as, ' Mind Galloper, how he 
leads,'—* Touchwood is close after him, tliough,' — 
* Fifty dollars on Galloper,' — * A hundred on Touch- 
wood,' — ' Did you ever see dogs run in such style,' — 
' What a head they carry, not a shuffler or skirter among 
them,' — * They are all up,' — ' Ah, Touchwood, you 
are beat, Galloper tops that brush fence first,' — * See 
there ! See there ! how they all take it,' — ' The fence 
(Tacks with their weight — so many jump at once.' 

The gentleman who had addressed Percy as Lord 
Umberdale, was too much engaged to perceive, or at 
least notice, the mistake he had made ; and now the 
buck, his nostrils distended, his eye-balls glaring, and 
his sides covered with foam, reached the enclosure of 
the park, the dogs close following at his haunches. 
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He made bis last efibrt and sprung the fence, but the 
dogs ^alighted on the side with him at the same mo- 
ment, and he was siim>ttnded4 Springing from their 
horses, the sponsmen rushed to their assistance ; be- 
tween men andf d^gs^ the buck was pulled down, thrown 
on his back, received the coup de grate, and the hornf: 
rang ont the signal of his death. 

The chase being ended, the gentlemen, who had left 
their horses, rec^ossed the fence and again moonted, 
when the unutterable amatement with which Percy had 
heard himself addressed as Lord Umberdale was ex- 
changed for a leeling of more immediate interest, for 
he perceived that the company were listening with 
marks of strong indignation to a person whom he now 
distinctly recollected to have seen at the Greneral Green 
on the evening of bis arrest ; and if he could have en- 
tertained a doubt that he was the subject of their con- 
versation, it must have been removed by the dark looks 
which were thrown on him as they rode along, for they 
all proceeded in the direction he was going, and seem- 
ed determined to regulate their pace by his. 

The conversation was partly carried on in whispers, 
but the following expressions were uttered so loud, he 
could not but overhear them : 

" I'll swear to the marc," said one. 

" And I'll swear to the man," said another. 

"Major Bromley," said a third, "depend on it, this 
is the young spark who"— —Here the sentence was 
whispered so low that Percy could only conjecture its 
purport by the Major's answer. 

" Is he so?" cried the Major ; " then, by Jove, I 
would give a thousand dollars if there was only just 
so much of a gentleman about him as might serve to 
lodge a bullet ! T%e aspiring villain ! But surely you 
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don^t mean to let the scoundrel go off with Stewart's 
mare. Colonel Hopewell will be for bruiging up his 
fair division as soon as he bears the horn. What say 
you — ^before tliey come ?" 

A look of intelligence passed among them, and they 
were about to surround and seize Percy, whea on the 
brow of a small hill, at the foot of which they then 
were, appeared two phaetons and a coach. As the car- 
riages came up the gentlemen hunters paid their respects 
to the ladies, regretting the circumstance of their being 
placed at the wrong pass, whereby they missed the 
death of the stag. Whilst this greeting was going on, 
a stout man of the party kept his hand on the bridle of 
the animal which Percy rode. Though the unfortunate 
object of their suspicions thought of nothing less than 
escape, and w aited but the attention of the company to 
explain his situation. But this his equanimity was of 
short duration, for of the three ladies in the coach with 
Colonel Hopewell, he discovered that one was Maria 
Belcour. 

Agitated, embarrassed, distressed as he was, still the 
idea struck him diat the look with which she recognis- 
ed him, conveyed nothing of scorn and indignation, and 
that it beamed not only with surprise, but at least with 
pity. This was the illusion of a moment only. The 
Major was at the window of the carriage. Colonel 
Hopewell pointed to Percy^ and inquired why he was 
not introduced } 

The reply Percy did not hear ; but he saw Maria's 
lovely face overspread with the crimson flush of indig* 
nation, then become deadly pale. Her head sank on 
the bosom of her sister, and the coach rolled on. 

The young men again surrounded Percy, demand^ 
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ing of him an acceunt of bimself, and of his right to 
the mare on which he rode f 

But Percy diought not of the mare, or of them* So 
deep-rooted, so fixed was the grief which preyed on his 
heart, and such was die haggard look of despair that 
glared from his eye as it followed the carriage, that die 
rough though generous feelings of the sportsmen were 
affected, and they forbore to drge his reply. At length 
turning towards them with so manly yet so melancholy 
an expression of countenance, that even their suspi- 
cions were nearly overcome by it, he said, 

*' Gentlemen, I am a more unfortunate but less guil- 
ty mati than you believe me. The friend who accom* 
panics me on this journey is known, I presume; to at 
least some of you. He has called at the residence of 
Colonel Hopewell^ and is to rejoin me at no gi*eat dis- 
tance from this spot. By remaining with me until he 
does so, any inquiry you may be disposed to make will 
be satisfactorily answered. In the mean time, gende- 
men, I shall expect that my person and feelings will be 
respected. I am not disposed to converse." 

Curiosity in some, and a better sentiment in others, 
induced them to await the arrival of Mr. Scott. 

As the reader is aware that the affair must eventuate 
%k the entire satisfacdon of all their doubts respecting 
f||| sheriff's mare, and that Percy will be suffered 
qwedy to pursue his journey, we will again turn our 
attention to Hopewell Hall. 

Colonel Hopewell had, on the preceding, day, invited 
the rural beaux of his neighbourhood to dine at the 
Hall ; and one of them mentioning that he knew the 
cover of an oiUAying buck, though the proper season 
bad not arrived, it was proposed to treat the English 
gentlemen with a hunt; and as the precise spot at 
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which the buck, when hard pressed, wouhl enter tiie 
park was thought to be knowii, the Colonel prevailed 
on the ladies to promise to honour the field with their 
presence* 

At daybreak the court-yard of the Hall rung with 
the joyous acclamations of the huntsmeui the impatient 
cry of the dogs, and the cheering notes of the horn. 

" Old Towler," was sung by a jovial sportsman, 
and the chorus, ** this day a stag shall die," vocifera- 
ted by the whole party, with great animation. It was 
indeed, 



-'< A most delightful morning, 



A charming day for banting and for horning, 
For tearing farmers* fences down, hallooings, 
Shouts, curses, oaths, and such like pious doings.^ 

And thus all redolent of joy, and youth, and big 
with the expectancy of pleasure, the gay cavalcade 
rode forth of the court-yard of Hopewell Hall. 

Mr. De Vapour drove his own phaeton on tliis occa- 
sion, while Miss Hopevi ell forgetting, in the pleasure 
she derived from this arrangement, her fears on the 
subject of her presentment at the Court of St. James, 



-** Sat by his side 



In flower of youth and beauty's pnde ;^ 

At least so thought the young lady. 

Mr. Henry sported Lord Umberdale's phaeton, whicli 
was graced by his fair cousin. 

The Miss Belcours and Miss Jane Hopewell occu- 
pied Mrs. Belcour*s coach, which also, as we have seen, 
contained the Colonel. 

.Whilst Lord Umberdale, not willing to yield any 
point to the young buckskins, which might seem to im- 
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ply ought of derogation from the manly character of 
his ancestors, who were 

•* Mig^hty hunters in tlieirday ;" 

And thinking also that, as an English maiiyl|||e was 
bound to prove that he could ride with the foremost 
in field or through forest, with no Uttle self-denial de^ 
dined the pleasure of attaching himself to the ladies, 
and was the first to appear equipped for the chase, and 
mounted on an English hunter. 

Very different was the appearance of this gallant de* 
tachment, when, after a few hours absence only, it came 
^' bounding back,'' in broken and separate divisions ; 
each having sustained, as it appeared, some notable 
defeat. 

Mr. De Vapour had unequivocally and in the very 
ear of Miss Hopewell declared, that " Mary was a 
charming girl ;" and Miss Hopewell, understanding all 
that the compliment implied, pouted, and hated her 
cousin accordingly. 

The country gentlemen felt that their sagacity as 
huntsmen, and knowledge in woodcraft^ might be fairly 
called in question : for, though they had succeeded in 
killing the buck, his course had been different from the 
one they asserted he would take, and consequently 
neither the English gentlemen, or the ladies, had been 
witnesses of their ' deed of high emprise.' Lord Um- 
berdale and his horse had at the onset of the chase 
fully sustained their respective reputations «s an Eng- 
lish man and an English korse ; but had soon after 
been thrown out, and had not been heard of since. 
Even the equable spirits of Colonel Hopewell suijk 
many degrees below their customary level, as he wit- 
nessed the deep dejection of his favourite RIaria, and 
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the sympathetic tear which glistened in the eye of her 
sister. 

Maria's heart had indeed been agitated, pained, and 
mortified in the highest degree, by this unexpected ap- 
pearance of Percy. The undissembled admiration of 
Lord Umberdale, had caused her the preceding even- 
ing severely to scrutinize her feelings with regard to 
the unifortunate young man over whose fallen fortunes 
hung so dark and portentous a cloud of mystery. This 
scrutiny terminated in the conviction, that were Percy 
to reappear, possessed of fame and character, he would 
again be possessed of her affections, to the exclusion of 
any other object. 

Indulging in the most romantic and wildest dreams 
respecting him, he again appears before her. He is 
again surrounded by gentlemen, as though he was 
supporting his claim to their society ; she expects, at 
the first recognition, he will rush towards her, anxious 
and able to wipe off the ignominy with which he had 
been covered when last she met him. 

But his face is averted ; and to the Colonel's ques- 
* tion, she hears the fame-blighting answer — ' He is the 
most 'accomplished swindler of the age. He has not 
only broke jail ; but to prove himself a thorough-paced 
villain, he has in pure bravado stolen, and rode off on, 
no less a man's mare than the sheriff's.' 

JSuch being the state of affairs, it was not strange, 
that, as the parties severally arrived, they forthwith 
retired to their rooms. 

The Miss Belcours found the good lady their mother 
if not so much distressed, far more perplexed, than 
themselves; for which they were wholly unable to 
account. 

Vol. II. 7 
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The reader, however, will be at no loss on that 
score ; as he is aware, that she had had an interview 
with Mr. Scott. We have frequently hinted, that Mrs. 
Belcour had some intimation of the real name and 
character of the person calling himself Percy. The 
fact was, Cogwell had so artfully contrived (by what 
means it is not now necessary to relate,) to make Mrs. 
Belcour believe, what was actually the truth, respect- 
ing him, that she had, with all her caution on the sub- 
ject, taken her measures accordingly. When, how- 
ever, she found he was the accomplice of such a wretch 
as Cogwell, she at once rejected all the evidence she 
had before considered so valid and satisfactory, as to 
his high birth and connexions. The resemblance he 
bore to Lord Umberdale revived, as the reader has 
seen, her favourable impressions as to the truth of the 
oommuuications which had been made to her ; and 
the arrival at Hopewell Hall of Mr. Scott, most un- 
deniably confirmed them. Mrs.» Belcour had not 
counted on so immediate a call for decision on the 
mighty point which now presented itself. C-an a mo- 
ment's deliberation be necessary ? it will be said. 

Softh', gentle reader. This politic lady saw there 
was ample cause for many moments' deliberation, and 
very few were allowed her. That her daughter should 
be Lady Umberdale, was certainly the optimum^ the 
supreme good, in her estimation. But then, in play- 
ing for that high stake, might 'hot all be lost f An in- 
ter\'iew must soon take place, and Lord Umberdale 
would be reconciled to his long-estranged brother — 
for that Percy was that brother, she now knew. Hi> 
brother would resume his rank in society, ind with it 
his pretensions — those pretensions to her daughter's 
hand formerly so well founded. Were his Lordship 
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kept in ignorance of them-^id he at lengtli discover 
that all of Maria's partiality for his person arose from 
his resemblance to a more favoured lover, over whom 
his title alone gave him an advantage, and that lover 
his long-lost brother — was it safe to hazard such a 
denouement? Again, was Lord Umberdale encou- 
raged to press his suit, (for Mrs. Belcour assumed it 
as a settled point that such suit was begun,} might not 
the brother himself, in the event of his Lordship's 
throwing up, also see cause to withdraw from the lists? 

It will be remarked, that in this nice calculation, the 
young lady's affections formed no item whatever. But 
on the entrance of her daughters, Mrs. Belcour in- 
stantly perceived that the person most interested must 
now be consulted, for matters were drawing to a crisis. 
Had they seen Percy f or had Lord Umberdale met 
him ? were questions she wished to ask ; but she did 
not deem it prudent that Maria should as yet know 
she was sufficiently acquainted with his movements to 
be aware that Percy was so near. 

Maria complained of fatigue, and retired to her own 
room, when a few words from Eliza explained to her 
mother the cause of her agitation. Lord Umberdale 
they had not seen ; Eliza understood he had been 
thrown out in the chase ; and that the Colonel's ser- 
vants were now in quest of him, on the supposition 
thai he had lost his way in the wood. 

< Now then,' thought Mrs. Belcour, * now is the 
time to drive him from her heart. Now, whilst the 
belief of his utter unworthiness of a place there is so 
strongly impressed on her.' 

One word would have removed her daughter's cares, 
and revived her affections for the unfortunatei once 
imprudent and guilty, but now changed and reformed^ 
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object of her attachment. But that word Mrs. Bel- 
cour thought it not good to say. 

It was only at a late dinner-hour that Lord Umber- 
dale reached the hall ; and as the ladies descended to 
the drawing-room, Mrs. Belcour heard with conster- 
nation that he appeared greatly discomposed, and had 
on the instant of his arrival desired a private confe- 
rence with Colonel Hopewell. 

. * All,' thought Mrs. Belcour, ' is lost, irrecoverably 
lost ! They have met ; and Maria, my darling Maria, 
is sunk, degraded, in the eyes of both.' 

With the distracting reflection that she was the guil- 
ty cause, she entered the room. Lord Umberdale was 
already there ; his face discovered marks of recent 
agitation, but his address to her was even more than 
polite — it was respectful. To Maria, his attentions 
were most particular ; and when observing her unusual 
depression, he next addressed her, his manner was 
soothing and tender. 

* Can they have met ?' thought Mrs. Belcour. * Can 
his brodier have told him that he had been the encou- 
raged admirer of Maria ? Can they have been all the 
morning together, and has he not told hiin this ; and 
does he still urge his suit P Then Maria will be Lady 
Umberdale in spite of fate !' 

' They must have met,' said Mrs. Belcour to herself, 
as she continued to muse on the subject. ' 'They must 
have met ; what other cause could have detained or 
interested him in a country so entirely new to him ?' 

Thus reasoned Mrs. Belcour ; but her reasoning was 
wide of the mark. 

Lord Umberdale did not meet his brother ; was en- 
tirely ignorant of the circumstance of having that 
inorn'wg been near him ; was equally ignorant that his 
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brother had ever seen much less loved the fair object 
over whom he now hung so enamoured : and thus Mrs. 
Belcour did 



•" As otbers do, 



Who ai^e in the dark and in confusion ; 
That is, from the premises she drew 
A false conclusion." 

I know that some of our fair readers will deny tlie 
position ; but it will generally hold good nevertheless^ 
that, for a heart, lacerated by the necessity of tearing 
from it an object which is found unworthy a place 
there, ^< the sovereignest thing on earth that can be 
devised, is an opportunity of filling the vacuum, so 
produced, by another of acknowledged and undisputed 
excellence." 

In the then agitated state of Maria's feelings, an im- 
mediate offer of Lord Umberdale's hand might have 
been rejected ; but she found, in the unreserved atten- 
tions which he paid her at dinner, the only balm wliicli 
could have been afforded to her wounded spirit. 

The mortification which arose from the reflection, 
that she had been considered as a fit object against 
which the schemes of a swindling villain might be di- 
rected, was soothed by the consciousness that she was 
not deemed unworthy the undissembled admiration oi' 
one whose birth, fortune, and excellent endowments, 
placed him amongst the first in society ; and therefore, 
her manner was so certainly, though undesignedly, in- 
fluenced by sentiments of good-will towards him who 
had afforded her this seasonable relief, that a young 
man of far inferior pretensions to Lord Umberdale, 
might, without being a coxcomb, have felt there wa^ 
no cause for despair ; and this gave such animation, to 
his countenance, and tenderness to Yi\s ^Adix^^?*, ^'«^• 

7* 
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he merest tyro at table, in such matters, prooounoed 
Iiis Lordship's devotion to the fsur American to be un- 
equivocal. 

Colonel Hopewell, as has been before stated was 
his custom, left the table soon after the ladies, and the 
gentlemen had no sooner entered the drawing-room, 
than a subject of much speculation arose from the fol- 
lowing circumstance : the Colonel's carriage was an- 
nounced as in readiness, and after a formal apology to 
the ladies for thus leaving them, and a strict injuncticm 
from the Colonel to his young countrymen to be very 
agreeable, Lord Umberdale, the Colonel, and Mr. De 
Vapour entered the carriage, without any mention of 
the object of their ride. 

These young gentlemen of the south were not (ai- 
sit invidia verbo) so interesting as we hope the reader 
has found our young ladies ; and sooth to say, when 
they discovered they were left to do battle for a whole 
afternoon, against such an array of taste, beauty, and 
refinement, without other assistance than their own pro- 
per resources might afford, they felt, one and all, dis- 
posed to decline the adventure. 

Mary Hopewell, ever considerate, feeling for the 
awkward situation of her neighbours, adverted to the 
preparations said to be making at Norborne Lodge for 
the next day's entertainment. This was a subject 
the gentlemen could converse on, and they did hot 
neglect it. 

They related, with some humour, the intelligence 
which had reached them of the hurly-burly into which 
the quiet inmates of that ancient, solemn, silent man- 
sion had been thrown on the return of Mrs. Berkley 
from Hopewell Hall, conveying the wonderful report 
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to Mintjr, that Lord Umberdale and a great party were 
to dine at the Lodge. 

Fortunately, they said, the Court was sitting at 

. Mr. Courtal was there in attendance on it, 

and had promised the old lady, in reply to her request, 
that he would furnish her with guests for a ball, which 
she meant to give in honour of the arrival of her dear 
lamented friend, lady Umberdale's son — to bring the 
whole bench and bar, plaintiffs, defendants, and wit- 
nesses, with as many of their wifes and daughters, as 
could be collected on so short a notice. 

" There are some notorious offenders to be tried, I 
understand," said one of the gentlemen. ^^ I hope their 
irons are not to be knocked off for the night." 

" Perhaps," said Mrs. Belcoiur, laughing, "they may 
be introduced, ' to clank their chains in triumph and 
rude harmony.' " 

" No, no," said Major Brumley, " not the culprits ; 
but that reminds me of the affair this morning. I did 
not mention it before the English gentlemen, seeing it 
concerned one of their countrymen." 

Mrs. Belcotir looked round in agony; but her daugh- 
ters had left the room, and she revived ; for the Major 
proceeded to give such a circumstantial detail of the 1 
intended arrest of Percy, and particularly of the clear ' 
evidence of Mr. Scott, as must have discovered to her 
daughters, had they heard him, the mysterious, if not 
double part which their mother was acting. 

" Oh, what a tangled web we weave," 

Says the great poet of the north : 

" Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive l^ 
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Mrs. Belcour felt the truth of this observatitn ;: and 
whilst she warmly commended the Major for not men- 
tioning the circumstance before, hinted that it would be 
a point of discretion and kindness to say no more on the 
subject to any one. 

Lord Umberdale then, she found by comparing dates, 
had not met his brother ; and her fears, founded on 
the suppositicm that the dreaded discovery was made, 
were fallacious. 

The Major represented Percy and Mr. Scott as 
quietly proceeding on their journey to the parsonage ; 
but had Lord Umberdale's abrupt departure, this even- 
ing, with the Colonel and Mr. De Vapour, BAy con- 
nexion with his brother? This was a question she 
could not fathom. Awaiting their return, before she 
took her measures, she determined to make no prema- 
ture disclosure to Maria of the real circumstances at- 
tending the fortunes of her ill-fated admirer. 

The events of the day had been watched by Eliza 
with deep interest and concern, as well as much per- 
plexity. The turns in her sister's mind, she plainly 
traced, and found it not difficult to understand them ; 
but, in endeavouring to follow the clue of her mother's 
course of action, she found herself entirely bewil- 
dered. 

That there was something concealed, something 
mysterious about her, she saw ; and open, generous, 
and candid herself, felt grieved at the idea, that hei* 
mother could subject herself to such a suspicion frooi 
her daughter. 

* Alas !' she thought, as she sat by her lovely sister, 
whom the varied emotions she had undergone had so 
fatigued and discompviseii, that she had sunk on fhe 
bed and appeared to slumber. 
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- Alas !' said she, ^ how widely do those paths, 
which^lll those I love pursue so eagerly, lead away 
from happiness. On what glittering toys do they fix 
their hearts, and, oh, on what will they not trample to 
obtain them ! I have been told a thousand, thousand 
times, that the most sincerely devoted and religious per- 
sons may be found, without danger to themselves, in 
the most fashionable and gayest society ; nay, that they 
may form an essential part of that society. My little 
experience tells me it is not so. What, the gay, the 
fashionable receive comfort from the exercise of their 
religious faith f No, no : they have no time to be re- 
ligious : their hearts are too full of this world 's goods 
— of vanity, and, (she turned a melancholy look on 
her sister) how truly could my poor Maria say, of vexa- 
tion.' 

Mrs. Belcour remained no longer with the party be- 
low than seemed to satisfy her, that the subject of the 
rencounter with the young Englishman was at rest; and 
she now joined her daughters in their apartment. Maria 
rose as her mother entered. Not one word did the good 
lady say respecting Lord Umberdale. Her experience 
told hei^, his Lordship was likely to prove the best advo- 
cate in his own cause. Mrs. Berkley's party was a safer 
theme. ' 

<^ I think it quite probable," said she, after mention- 
ing the preparations of which she had heard, ^' that 
George Berkley will be there." 

" I have little doubt of it," replied Eliza : " his 
father's illness would scarcely keep so fine a gentle- 
man from a party." 

^^ You might have spared the ill-natured observa- 
tion. Miss Eliza," said Mrs. Belcour. " Major Brum- 
ley informs me he was at Scoreum's the day we left it; 
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that Colonel Berkley was so much recovered as to be 
able to return home in the evening ; and it was said, 
George Berkley had got to the park." 

" I am very, very glad," said Eliza, " to hear of his 
recovery. I should like to know if his old friend, the 
Methodist preacher, accompanied him." 

" You have no curiosity respecting the preacher's 
companion, I hope, Mis Eliza f " said Mrs. Belcour, 
and she fixed on her a look which Eliza well under- 
stood. 

As her thoughts at the moment were really directed 
towards the young stranger of the inn, she coloured 
deeply, as she answered, (an untruth or evasion were 
equally strangers to Eliza's lips,) — 

^' Our obligations to the young gentleman you al- 
lude to, mamma, are too great to be forgotten. I can- 
not deny that I shall always feel interested to hear of 
his welfare." 

Mrs. Belcour bit her lip from pure vexation, but she 
had plans in agitation, which she knew would be little 
advanced by an angry remonstrance on tlic subject ; 
and she coolly said she was obliged to the young man 
for his kindness, but she could not pretend to any par- 
ticular solicitude conceniing him. 

Eliza had intended to beg her mother's permission 
to decline being of the party on the following day, but 
seeing this was not a propitious moment in which to 
make the request, she forbore to do so, and Mrs. Bel- 
cour soon after left the room. 

About soniet the three gentlemen, whose ride during 
the hottest part of the day, had been the cause of so 
many speculations, returned. All eyes were turned to- 
wards tliem, but nothing transpired to satisfy the in- 
quiring glance and listening ear. 
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Colonel Hopewell again apolo^sed for their absentee, 
but made not the slightest allusion to the cause of it. 

It could plainly be seen by Mr. De Vapour's look of 
increased importance, that there was a secretin the case, 
and that he attached no little consequence to the cir- 
cumstance of being admitted to the confidence of a 
nobleman. 

Lord Umberdale's countenance wore a shade of 
melancholy reflection, which gave way however to the 
kindling flush of admiration, as he advanced towards 
Maria. 

What would Mrs. Belcour have given, in her critical 
situation, to have been able to interpret all or any of 
these looks. His Lordship's attention to Maria was 
unabated, and so far, at least, all was well ; but versed 
as she was, the secret, of whatever nature it might be, 
lay too deep for her penetration. 

The night was far advanced when the company sepa- 
rated ; and so engrossed were Lord Umberdale's 
thoughts, by two subjects of the deepest interest, that 
instead of retiring to bed, he took his seat at an open 
window. He had remained only a few moments in this 
situation, when he heard the sound of approaching 
footsteps, and, in an instant after, he saw the poor poet 
of Hopewell again occupying his station under the 
aspin tree. His attitude was that of the most hopeless 
despondence : deep sighs and plaintive ejaculations 
were the only sounds he uttered, until after a pause, 
during which he repeatedly clasped his hands with an 
en^gy which denoted the high wrought tone of his 
feelings, he sung in a soft, low, though impassioned 
voice, the following words : 
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J could drive from this bosom 

All thought of the fair ; 
And the shaft, however poisoned, 

Should ne^er rankle there. 
If beauty, mere beauty, 

Directed the dart ; 
I could scorn it, and tear it, 

At once from my heart. 

But when lore lights the taper, 

By virtuous pure flame ; 
Though its heat may consume me. 

Let it still bum the same ; 
Nay brighter and brighter 

Still glow in my breast, 
Till my heart and my love 

Sink together to rest. 

It will readily be supposed, that Lord Unibcrdalc 
listened with intense interest to the expression of sen- 
timents so congenial with his own, and to which the 
romantic character and situation of the smger gave a 
peculiar and touching effect. 

An involuntary expression of his participation in the 
feelings of the minstrel, caused him to start from his 
position, and examine, with nervous eagerness, who had 
thus intruded on him at an hour he deemed peculiarly 
his own. 

*< It is the friend," said Lord Umberdale, as the 
youth approached the window, ^* to whom you promis- 
ed to communicate the progress you make in the bal- 
lad you are composing, concerning the English Baron. 
What have you been able to gather touching his af- 
fairs r 

** Oh, the Baron's affairs," said the poet, passing at 
once, with the quickness and instability of a erased 
imaginaUon, from one subject to another. '^ The Ba- 
ron's affairs are so putded with mazes, and perplexed 
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with error, that 1 cannot get at them. There is iio 
keeping in his story, sir ! — No keeping. Why the 
legend of * Sir Cauline' is an cvery-day occurrence to 
it. I had got as far as the hanging scene ; and had 
pleased myself with the expectation of having the salf 
salt tear wept over my description." 

" The hanging scene !" said Lord Umberdale laugli- 
ing. 

" Yes, sir,^' said the poet ; " the hanging scene ! an«l 
very fine it was. 

* The rope is ronnd his noble neck, 

And pity it was to see 
A youth so full of gentle bloodi 

Hang on the gallows tree.* 

'< But all thk, it appears, must be omitted. I havt 
it from a sure hand — one directly from the scene of ac- 
tion. In comes a necromancer, under the similitude of 
a Scotch parson, and cuts me from the best part of my 
tale, for heigh * presto, pass and be gone.' 

* Tis merry, 'tis merry, in good green. wood, 
Where the deep-mouthed dogs are braying ; 

And she is aware, that the Knight is there, 
And there is the fair maid straying.' 

" They met," said he. " I have that also from ;« 
sure hand. They met ; but nothing came of it — no^ 
thing that I can work on ; and the Baron's star is still 
lord of the ascendant* 

<6nt though his castle waljs rise hi^^, 

And honoured be his name ; 
One glance from the hapless wnnderer^s eye, 
Would wake the now half- slumbering sigh, 

And light the smothered flame.**' 

♦* Indeed !" cried Lord Umberdale ; " is it even ao,^* 
'and he started on his ieet as an idta crossed his nutid, 
Vol. II. 8 . 
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wtucb he would not have realized for the barony of 
Umberdale and Arley* 

The poet appeared to be collecting himself for ano- 
ther effusion, when steps were heard, and old Mingo 
suddenly turning an angle of the house, seized the un- 
fortunate minstrel by the arm, saying, 

<^ Master Charley, this is too bad sick — ^as you have 
been all day, to be out at this time of night ; then 
only to think — can you find no one to disturb but Lord 
Umberdale." 

^' Lord Umberdale !" said the youth, violently break- 
ing from his old guardian.. '^ Lord Umberdale, did 
you say. This is beyond my hopes. 

< A boon, a boon ! most noble peer^ 

A boon 1 claim of thee ; 
Since death you cannot fail to choose, 

Say, what death shall it be ?' 

'' Only tell me that, and I will finish the ballad before I 
sleep. Ofi*! ofi^ I say, thou dusky denizen of dark- 
ness ! I will have his Lordship's answer before I quit 
this spot. 

^' Oh, my sweet, honey Lord ! do you mean to cut 
your throat f — ^that is soonest done ! Or hang your- 
self? — that is most natural ! Or drown yourself? — 
that is most poetical ! and that will suit me be$t. As 
you love me, my good Lord, decide on drowning ; 
you will lay me under an infinite obligation !" 

The evident insanity of the speaker was such, that 
Lord Umberdale's half awakened suspicions gave place 
to concern for the hapless youth, as on his uttering 
these wild words old Mingo, who found remonstrance 
was vain, took him in his arms and bore him awmy. 
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CHAPTER V. 



NORBORNE LODGE. 



Uberem vallem, salubrem venain^ 
Cursu fluminis amenam, 
LflBtam syWis et frondosam 
Here mente speciosam. 

Valleys smiling, bottoms pleasing, 

Streaming rivers never ceasing, 

Deck'd with tuftj woods and shady, 

Graced by a wiseisb lady. 

My Pocket Book, 



Between twenty-fire and thirty years previous to 
the commencement of our story, Mrs. Berkley, of Nor- 
borne Lodge, had accompanied her husband to Eng* 
land, where he remained a few months for the purpose 
of settling some afiairs which required' his personal at* 
tention. . 

During her short stay she had been introduced, as 
we have seen, to lady Umberdale ; and as the honour 
of this acquaintance had been, from Aat time, upper* 
most in the good lady's thoughts, we are not to woBjr 
der if the unlooked-for opportunity,^ of entertainingj'dil^ 
son of her illustrious friend, was considered as an event 
of more importance than any which had occurred at 
Kozborne Liodge since the death: of its master. 
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Mr. Berkley, the elder brother of our acqucdntance 
ilie Colonel, had been dead about ten years ; but as the 
(estate was entailed on his brother's son, and bis wi- 
dow possessed few personal attractions, she had never 
been so warmly importuned as to hazard a second ven- 
ture ; and passed the greater part of her time in pe- 
rusing English newspapers, with files of which she was 
regularly furnished — or in poring over the pages of 
•* The Ladies' Magazine." 

The separation of the colonies from the mother 
country was, in her eyes, an act of such atrocity, that 
she struck from her list of friends all who were in any 
wise aiding and abetting in what she called '' that most 
unnatural and ungrateful rebellion." As this black roll 
of rebels comprehended all her acqusdntance, she was 
reduced to the company of her favourite maid Minty, 
and the newspapers and magazine aforesaid. Of late, 
however, her spirit of rancour towards the republicans 
seemed divested of something of its bitterness. 

Mary Hopewell had attended her with the kindest 
and most watchful care, during a loi^ fit of illness with 
which the old lady had been afflicted ; and she had, in 
consequence, so far forgiven Colonel Hopewell for his 
undutiful conduct towards the mother country, as to 
renew her visits at Hopewell Hall. 

But most of all had her toryism been mollified by 
the gallant Mr. Courtal. This gentleman was en* 
gaged in a cause in which Mrs. Berkley's deposition 
was all-important. It was a point of some nicety, and 
he undertook to manage it in person. The event was 
most propitious to the enlargement of Mrs. Berkley's 
acquaintance ; for Mr. Courtal became, from that time, 
the arranger of matters at the Lodge. The lady's 
aspect, on the lawyer's first appearance, was most on-' 
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gracfous^ and she seemed determined to use his own 
expression to depone — '^ nil novit in causa ;" but he re- 
freshed her memory.. 

** You will recollect, madam, that at the breaking- 
out of the troubles, most persons, who were so fortunate 
as to have a visiting acquaintance at Norbome Lodge, 
would crowd in upon you as soon as a ship arrived 
from England ; for it was natural to suppose, madam, 
that from Mr. Berkley's connexions, and your own 
well-known intimacy amongst the nobility, the intelli- 
gence they got here might be depended on.." 

The lady rung the bell. 

*^ Now it was upoa one of those occasions that the 
circumstance" — 

The servant entered. 

" To which I would call your attention."' 

" Have Mr. Courtal's horses put up," said the lady. . 
^* You must stay and dine with me, sir, and I will en- 
deavour to give you the information you require*" 

Mr. Courtal improved the advantage he had gained 
to the utmost; became the confidential agent of Mrs. 
Berkley, and was on the event,, the particulars of which? 
we are about to record, intrusted with the care of pro^ 
viding as befitting a company as could be collected 
from among the degenerate sons and daughters of her ^ 
native land. 

The ample estate which surrounded Norbome Lodge 
had been located at a very early period of the settle^ 
ment of the State. A rude inscription, on a stone slab> 
over the front door-way, actually bore date A.D.1658|: 
and Mrs. Berkley would, to her confidential friendS|. 
sfinnetimes whisper, as she pointed to the narrow wm*< 
dows, or rather slks in the wall of a certain chamber, 

8* 
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(liat it was built with a view to the accommodation and 
security of nothing less than majesty itself. 

" You may read," she would say, " on the four hun- 
dred and sixty-sixth page of the third volume of my 
Lord Clarendon's History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England, how that its then loyal owner * writ 
a letter to tlie unfortunate Charles, after the battle of 
Wor'ster,' almost inviting him hither, as to a place that 
wanted nothing. 

" We call it," she would add, speaking low and with 
an air of mystery ; " we call it in the family, * the 
King's chamber.' " 

" It is aptly so called," said Mr. Courtal, when this 
important secret was intrusted to his ear. " Doubt- 
less ' ut lucusa non lucendo,^ seeing that unlucky word 
' almost^ stood in the way of the good King's accept- 
ance of an offer which was never made." 

At this mansion, about half past two o'clock on a 
hot summer's day, arrived the party from Hopewell 
Hall, and found a company of ten or twelve gentle- 
men already collected. 

A case, which excited considerable interest through 
the state, was at this time before the court, then sitting 
at a short distance from Mrs. Berkley's; and Mr. 
Courtal had been able to select from amongst the cha- 
racters coUected on the occasion such an assemblage 
of guests, that although, from the extreme simplicity 
in the dress of some, and utter neglect of the appear- 
ance of the outward man in others, that highly con- 
nected lady was little pleased at the thought of pre- 
senting such persons to the son of her noble friend } 
yet, as they were severally introduced to the young 
Lord, his cheek flushed with surprise and admiration 
at the mention of each saccessive name ; for he found 
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himself surrounded by a circle of men who had either 
been their country*s voice in council, or her sword in 
battle. Their achievements in the field were embla- 
zoned on the page of history ; or the thunder of their 
eloquence in the senate had waked that spirit of liber- 
ty, which was never more to sleep ! They had receiv- 
ed the rich reward of their toils in the freedom of their 
•country, and retired, a band of Cincinnati, to their 
farms ; as yet anxious for the success of their styi un- 
tried constitution, and trembling lest the bands which 
held the now United States together should prove too 
weak to resist the bursting swells of faction, or the 
agonizing throes of conflicting interests. How wild, 
at that moment, would have been the supposition, that 
there was amongst that little group of unassuming 
country gentlemen, one who would live to see that 
constitution so much the object of men's regard, the 
^ands of that confederation so strong, and their bor- 
ders so enlarged, that he, as the elected chief of the 
freemen they surrounded, should, in the fulness of 
time, be empowered to say to the astonished rulers of 
the old world, ^ there must the iron hand of despotism 
be stayed ; it shall not crush our sister republics in the 
new !' Yet such highly favoured man was there. 

Lord Umberdale was so fortunate as to secure to him- 
self the pleasure of Maria's company, by driving her 
in his phaeton ; which the reader may something won- 
der at, if he recollects the care which Mrs. Bel- 
cour is stated, in a former part of this work, to have 
taken to screen her from the sun : and this, be it known, 
was a scorcher in July. But the fear of freckles gave 
way to matters of mightier concern, in the mind of the 
politic lady. Yet scarce was the arrangement made, 
his Lordship driven ofi* with his fair charge, and Mrs. 
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Belcour seated in her own coach with Elica and Mar}' 
Hopewell, than a thought struck her which filled her 
with the most agonizing apprehensions. She reflected, 
that in all probability the first person they should meet 
at Norbome Lodge would be Mr. Courtal } and her 
fertile imagination already represented the gay old 
lawyer rattling away on the subject of the adventure 
of his mare Fatima, in which the dreaded Percy bore 
so conspicuous a part. 

' One question,' said Mrs. Belcour to herself, ^ one 
question only from Lord Umberdale, on the subject, 
to that old garrulous coxcomb, and we are undone.' 

Again Mrs. Belcour found her fears were ground- 
less. Arrived at the Lodge, she was handed from her 
carriage by two gentlemen, who, though oflering their 
assistance on each side, she scarcely noticed, such was 
her agitation. 

Little did Mrs. Belcour imagine, that in process of 
time, most of the crowned heads of Europe would 
think it no derogation from their kingly and imperial 
honours, or (be that as it may) would at least see fit, 
to send their trusty and well-beloved subjects across 
the Atlantic, for the express purpose of representing 
their own most sacred persons, in the presence of both 
these gentlemen : yet so it came to pass. 

Mr. Courtal, as master of ceremonies, met her at 
the door ; and, as he banded her through the dark, 
encumbered passage, whispered her, (for he had remark- 
ed her inquietude and guessed the cause,) ^^ how could 
you, my dear madam, think me such a marplot ?" 

Mrs. Belcour revived ; and entering the drawing- 
room, and seeing Lord Umberdale engaged in an ani-- 
mated conversation amid a group of gentlemen, she 
blessed the lawyer in her heart, and firom that moment 
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ranked him first and foremost amongst the sons of 
Themis. 

The interim between the assemblage of a dinner* 
party and the actual onset, or rather I should say, 
down-set, to the dinner itself, has ever been held as 
hard to endure — 'tis harder to describe. The guests 
on this occasion seemed well to brook the delay, though 
it was something considerable ; yet did poor Mrs. 
Berkley find it a moment of awful suspense. It was ' 
long since such a festival had been solemnized within 
her walls ; and dire was the din of preparation, and 
great the confusion in the kitchen of Norbome Lodge. 

At this moment, so big with expectation, a distant 
crash of China was heard, accompanied by the indig* 
nant shriek of Minty ; but Mrs. Berkley kept her seat 
with a composure worthy one who was accustomed to 
the entertainments of Lords and Ladies ; though it 
conveyed the too certain intelligence to her ears, that 
the soup was wasting its fragrance on the kitchen 
stairs. 

At length the viands were placed on the table to 
Minty's satisfaction, and dinner was announced as 
ready. But ere the ceremonial was adjusted witli 
such due respect to the right of precedency, as Mrs. 
Berkley had previously settled in her own mind would 
be fit and proper, a coach arrived at the door, which 
contained the identical Colonel Longacre and his wife 
and daughter, whom it may be remembered we pre- 
sented to notice on a former occasion. 

An accidental delay had prevented their more sea- 
sonable appearance : and Mrs. Berkley, though firom 
some circumstance of family connexion she could not 
but invite them on this occasion,) would have been 
well content, from the coarse and pompous manner of 
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the Colonel, if the detention had been of longer dura- 
tion. And, without subjecting the company to the 
delay of a particular introduction, they were permitted 
to seat themselves. It was the custom of that day to 
make an apology for the dinner, however sumptuous 
it might be; and Mrs. Berkley, as having been long 
unused to the furnishing forth of so large a repast, 
felt that she was entitled to some indulgence for any 
real or imaginary defect, and this indulgence she 
claimed. 

Her eye unfortunately rested, for a moment as she 
did so, on Colonel Longacre, and that important gen- 
tleman thought it his part to make a befitting reply. 

^^ I can answer for it," said he, ^' that the dinner is 
very good — very good, indeed, madam, what there tV 
ofitr 

The stately old lady did not trust her indignant eye 
to turn* upon him ; and the man of wealth found, by 
the illy concealed smiles of her guests, that he had com* 
mitted some solecism in point of politeness, and thus 
corrected his mistake. 

^* And I'm sure, madam, there's a plenty of it,— 
Buch as it is /" 

This last flourish caused a general smile to pass 
round the table, which encouraged a young fox-hunter, 
who thought himself a wag, to try his hand. 

^^ I would never wish," said he, <' to sit down to a 
iMTse dinner as long as I live, or a better^ madaip, upoa 
my honour." 

This was all taken as 'twas meant, in good part ; 
and the company were beginning, as Dartneuf would 
have said, ^ to sit up and attend to their business,' when 
Colonel Longacre perceiving Maria for the first time, 
cried out, — 
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*^ Ah, Miss Maria Belcour, is that you ! Pray when 
did you hear from your friend, the Duke of Northum« 
berland ?" 

Lord Umberdale, who was sitting opposite to her, 
hearing her thus abruptly questioned, looked towards 
her, and, to his utter amazement, saw her pale and agi- 
tated. 

Mrs. Belcour actually started from her chair, and 
threw an imploring glance on Mr. Courtal, who proved 
himself worthy her confidence in this emergency. 

" Colonel Longacre," said he, " is the best judge of 
land of any man in the county, or, indeed, in the state ; 
but I must say, his knowledge of matters which pass 
beyond seas is not quite so accurate." 

" That's true, lawyer Courtal," said the Colonel ; 
'* that's true enough ; I never meddle or make with 
matters that don't concern me ; but as for that young 
fellow we were talking about," — 

" True, Colonel, true," said Mr. Courtal ; " I don't 
wonder he should live in your remembrance." Then 
winking to the company, he continued, — "The Colonel 
never will forgive the stout Earl for his intromitting 
with his neighbours' deer, during his three days plea- 
sure in the Scottish woods. But, Colonel, if you go 
on as you have done, these lads must part with their 
hounds^ or hunt in your woods ; for, I believe in my 
conscience, you mean to purchase the whole county. 
Do you know that I was through that last purchase of 
yours the otlier day f But, my good Sir, is it true you 
gave twenty-five dollars per acre ?" 

The Colonel, as Mr. Courtall foresaw, instantly be- 
gan a vindication of his bargain ; and the latter would 
hsve exchanged a look of encouragement with Mrs. 
Belcour, but tht^ady could not regain her composure ^ 
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she had) indeed) too much reason to fear a recurrence 
to the subject of Percy, so soon as the Colonel should 
have vmdicated himself from the charge of having 
purchased his land at a fair price. 

Thus in momentary expectation of an explosion, 
which would destroy all her hopes, she was forced to 
give her attention to what was passing around her, and 
experience something of what Macbeth might have 
been supposed to feel, whilst though listening for the 
cry, which he knew would immediately be raised, for 
the murder of Duncan, was nevertheless obliged to bear, 
with seeming intent, the tedious account of the last 
night's tempest. 

Lord Umberdale was an attentive observer, and he 
perceived there was something more in all this than 
met the ear ; and as in war, so also in love affairs, there 
is always something to fear, when there is something 
known to be concealed ; he felt disturbed and uneasy. 

Altogether in his element was Mr. Courtal. On his 
nice management of a delicate matter of this descrip- 
tion, he greatly valued himself, and, in a word, con- 
sidered himself able to play the whole game. He saw 
at once Mrs. Belcour's object, and though he consi- 
dered the game as nearly desperate, yet the stake I>e 
allowed was great ; and whispering to himself, ' nil 
desperandum me duce,' he determined to exert all his 
abilities in her cause. 

His first object was to draw off the attention of Co- 
lonel Longacre, and he did so after this manner. 

The Colonel was a keen sportsman, and particularly 
prided himself on his manner of training his hounds. 
Mr. Courtal knew that a distinguished gentleman, then 
present, was warmly opposed to i|px-hunting, on the 
^ound of the severity used in the tr^mng up of young 
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houndSy-^adopting the maxim of Montaigne, that there 
is a certain general claim of kindness and benevolence 
which every creature has a right to expect from us, he 
reprobated the severity with which a sportsman treats 
a faithful animal, to whom he professes to be obliged 
for so much diversion. 

Aware of this, Mr. Courtal no sooner found that 
the Colonel began to flag on the subject of his land, 
than he started him afresh on the subject of his hounds, 
which held the next place in his heart. 

" My dear Colonel," said he, " how is it that you 
always have the most stanch pack in the state ? how 
do you break them ?"' 

'^ By flogging them," replied the Colonel ; '^ flog 
them while you are feeding them, — that's the way to 
break them." 

" 'Tis but sorry sauce to their meat, however," said 
Mr. Courtal. ^^ But how do you prevent their running 
after hares .^" 

" By flogging theiM," replied the sportsman ; " 'tis 
the easiest thing in the world : put a hare into the ken- 
nel, then put a couple of stout fellows in to flog every 
hound, calling him by name, and rating him as often 
as he goes near the hare, — ^you can't rate them too 
much, or cut them too hard." 

'^ Our compassion," said Eliza to Lord Umberdale, 
by whom she was seated, '^ is divided between the luck* 
less hound and the miserable hare, placed in such a 
situation." 

** Mingled," he whispered her, *^ with our indigna- 
tion against the sportsman." 

Sfr. Courtal, not yet succeeding in bringing out the 
gentkman of whom we have spoken, thus went on in 
his inqnirits. 

Vol. n. 9 
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^^ But, Colonel, if any of your hounds are particu- 
larly fond of hare, how do you manage in that casef" 

" Why, then," said the Colonel, " I take Aem out 
by themselves on days that I do not hunt, and have 
them flogged as long as my patience lasts. It's a fair 
trial between that and the whipper ; and the whipper 
generally tires first." 

" Good !" said the lawyer ; " so eat or not eat, work 
or play, flogging is always in season. Well, really, 
hunting is a most delightful recreation, and your 
genuine sportsman is the only useful and humane cha- 
racter." 

Here there were many voices rsdsed from the lower 
end of the table in vindication of hunting, from the 
necessity of destroying mischievous animals ; and the 
gentleman to whom we have alluded now saw it his 
place to speak. 

" There is," said he, " a clear distinction between 
hunting to rid a country of mischievous animals, and 
hunting from motives of wanton sport ajid fictitious 
glory. Hunting in an uncultivated and newly-settled 
country, may be a necessary business ; or it may be a 
pleasure, grafted on a necessary business ; but in an 
enclosed, well cleared, and long settled country, like 
this, it is an expensive system of tyranny and barbari- 
ty, in all its circumstances, from beginning to end." 

" But, air and exercise," it was observed : " may 
not these be permitted as pleas for the chase .^" 

" By no means," he returned. " They may be en- 
joyed, to their full extent, in a variety of rural exer- 
cises which do not depend on the abuse and torture of 
any livings being susceptible of pain — ^and I appeal to 
every person of feeling who has attended to the treat- 
jnent just described, (and it is imiversally practised) 
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if he can lay his hand on his heart and say, that it 
agrees with that sentiment which we dignify by the 
term, humanity." 

As this gentleman was ever heard with respect, a 
silence of some moments ensued ; and Colonel Long* 
acre, thou^ he did not understand, and was incapa- 
ble of feeling, the rebuke, yet he perceived that a re- 
buke was intended, and he sat, for the remainder of 
the time which the ladies spent at the table, crest-fallen 
and silent. 

The invitations to the dance, with which Mrs. Berk- 
ley had determined to amuse her young company, had, 
through the agency of Mr. Courtal, been very general ; 
and when the ladies returned to the drawing-room, 
they found it already pretty well filled with belles 
(though, if we may use the Colonel's expression, we 
must add) * such as they were.' The Miss Hopewells 
suffered themselves to be much amused at witnessing 
the shifts and devices by which those people of no fa- 
$hion attempted to tread on the heels of people of some 
fashion. 

** Strangle that such difierence there should be 
'Twixt tweedie-dum and tweedle-dee.^ 

Yet it must be confessed, that the rural maid pufls 
on at a fearful distance from the point at which she 
asfHres to arrive. She is. ever beginning when the fa- 
shion is ending. She is no sooner possessed of a fresh 
article of finery, than, alas I she finds — 'tis nought. . 
In short, she is, in spite of her endeavours, ever dress- 
ed entirely contrary to the rule of right : that is, the 
fashion. As the Strephons who accompcuiled these 
Delias of the plain did not venture to enter the room 
where the array of female charms v^^ Veidi^^ ^Q;t\sv\- 
dahle, but continned loitering in l\\e p\?iTLa, w ^ow^- 
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ed in the passage ; the ladies were left in quiet posses- 
sion of the fortress for some minutes. At length, 
however, those who were nearest the drawing-room 
door were fairly pushed in by the crowd behind ; and 
thus, though intending only to reconnoitre and form 
some estimate of the danger to be incurred, they were 
unexpectedly driven to make a lodgment- on the very 
body of the place* In this perilous situation they were 
reinforced by the breaking up of the dinner-party ; 
and when Colonel Hopewell entered at the* head of his 
division, the room was crowded to suffocation. 

The tragedy of the Black Hole, as it was performed 
in Calcutta, might have been re-acted on this occasion, 
had not a proposal been seasonably made, to sally 
forth upon the green terrace before the door, to Vhich 
the now lengthened shades of the evening gave a most 
inviting appearance. 

In the melee which this general movement occasion- 
ed, Mrs. Belcour found the first opportunity she' had 
been able to seize of speaking to Mr. Courtal. She 
was about to thank him for his assistance, and to con- 
sult him on some points with which she was still per- 
plexed, when the gay lawyer's shoulder was seized by 
a young man, who told him he must speak a word 
with him, for it was a case of life and death. 

" To-morrow, my good young friend, to-morrow," 
said the lawyer. 

^' To-morrow !" replied the youth, with a deep sigh. 
" To-morrow will be too late— it's a now-or-nevcr 
business." 

^' Say you so," said the lawyer. ^^ Then dispatch, 
my worthy client, dispatch. Let me have no says Fs 
and says he's." 

'' But that lady," said xVie yoxiX\i,>)^\&n3(. 
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'' Oh, she is hard of hearing — other people's con- 
cerns. Say on." ' 

" Why then, first and foremost," said the rustic 
beau, " Pm in love." 

" Indeed !" said Mr. Courtal. " It was truly said 
of you, that your case would not keep cool until to- 
morrow. But what is the difficulty ? A man whose 
corn-rows are half a mile long, is not over likely to. 
meet with cruelty and scorn. What is your difficulty, 
my young Cymon the second .''" 

" The matter i& this," was the answer. " Father 
made me promise on his death-bed never to do any 
thing of consequence without consulting of you. And 
so you must give me an answer directly, if you please,. 
sir, how you Kke die match .^"' 

The gay old man, light-hearted as he was, did not 
hear of this mark of confidence reposed in him by a 
dying man, without emotion ; nor was he unmoved by 
the filial reverence of the youth, oddly as it was shown. 

" You shall have my advice, my young friend," 
said he, " in this, and in all other matters in which, 
you may think it can be of service to you ; but at 
present I am particularly engaged, and not knowing: 
the lady"— 

" Oh, the lady !" said the enamoured swain ; '^ she 
is the finest, the mbst-^" 

" Hold, hold !" said the lawyer, stopping his mouth 
with his hand. ^ Let me hear her name — the name 
she goes by at home." 

" Her name 1" said the youth, rapturously — ^** Het 
name is Miss Eliza Bdcour." 

" Good !" said Mr. Courtal, with assumed- gravity. 
'< Your worthy ifatber had little occasion I. find, to 
distrust your sagacity in the choice of am^^ ^xV^^xT" 
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" There !" said the delighted lover ; " there now ; 
I knew it. Then you give your consent." 

<^ Freely," said Mr. Courtal, as he looked at Mrs. 
Belcoiir and laughed. '^ Freely ; provided you get 
the young lady's, I will be no bar to your happi- 



ness." 



The youth n^ade him a bow of thanks, and was 
moving off; but suddenly turning to him— 

" Mr. Courtal," said he, " they say you are pfo- 
digious 'cute in these matters : what compliment would 
you advise me to begin with f If that's not a matter 
of consequence, I'd be glad to know what is ? I diink 
to tell her she is the most beautifullest creature on 
earth." 

^^ 'Twill not much, if at all, exceed my own opinion 
on the subject," said Mr. Courtal. 

'^ You don't think, then, she'd take it amiss ?" said 
the lover. 

" Why it has been often served up before," said 
Mr. Courtal, ^^ though scnnewhat differently dressed. 
However, I never heard that it was ever complained 
of, in any shape, so it certainly has the advantage of 
practical experience to recommend it." 

At a moment of less anxiety Mrs. Belcour would 
have enjoyed this singular scene ; but her mind was 
occupied by weightier concerns ; and she had preserv- 
ed such a gravity of countenance during the consulta- 
tion, that the young gentleman, in the simplicity of his 
heart, concluded she was deeply interested in his cause. 
Under this impression, he took her gently by the arm, 
saying, " Just come to this window, madam, and I will 
show her to you. You shall judge for yourself, if a 
man mayn't go further and fare worse." 
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Perplexed as ghe was, Mrs. Belcour could not avoid 
being amused at this refer^ice, and she sufiered herselt* 
to be led to the window. 

♦* That's her," said the admirer ; " that's her sitting 
on that old high-backed bench under the locust tree- 
she sitting at the end of the beach, inth dark eyes and 
chesnnt hair. Twas along of that bench that I got 
acquainted ; and if Mrs. Berkley will let me have it 
home to my house—you see, madam, it's an old thing, 
not worth a cent— ^ut I'd give the elegantest sofa for 
it that ever was made by hands. They were all stand- 
ing, fenning away for dear life under the tree, and I 
runs and brings the bench, and down they all plump'd, 
without saying with your leave or by your leave, ex- 
cept she : ' as you have been so good as to bring it, 
sir,' said she, * you are at least entitled' — yes, that was 
the word * entitled' — ' to a seat on it.' And as I'm a 
living man, she made room for me to sit by her. Ne- 
ver die, but that very moment I made choice of her." 

^^ And what reason have you lo hope she will make 
choice of you ?" said Mrs. Belcour, smiling. 

" I should have just none in the world," replied he, 
" for the Belcours are very grand, topping people, but 
for one thing." 

" And pray let me hear what might that be ?" said 
Mrs. Belcour. 

" Do you see that young lady that^s sitting on 

the same betich with her.?—-- I'm determined,'* 

said he, " to ask Mrs. Berkley to give me that same 
bench, for good luck's sake, for she's got no more use 
for it than a dog has for a side-pocket, as the say- 
ing IS." 

<< Well, but the young lady .'^" said Mrs. Belcour. 
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<^ I mean her,'' replied the youth, ^^ that the English- 
man, with the outlandish hat under his arm, is standing 
by, and be hang'd to his impudence ; she is Eliza Bel* 
cdnr's sister ; and she goes for the crack of the coun- 
ty, down there way, for beauty." 

^^ Go on, sir," said Mrs. Belcour, and she looked at 
Mr. Courtal who stood enjoying the scene ; ^^ bow are 
your hopes affected by her ?" 

" Why, thuiks I, if Miss Belcour can suffer herself 
to be handed about, and squired, and made love to— 
for you may see with half an eye what he's after— by 
such a swindler as that, as aint got an acre of land in 
the State, reason is, that a young fellow as well off as 
I am— not that I want to brag ; but Mr. Courtal knows 
as well as any man" 

" I know," said Mr. Courtal, " that your worthy 
father left you a noble estate ; you are a very good 
young man, and I hope you will make a good use of 
li; but my friend, you are under a sad mistake with 
respect to the gentleman standing by Miss Belcour. 
He h an English nobleman." 

" Odds life," said the youth, <' you must tell that to 
them as knows no better ; havn't I seen him with old 
Cogwell ? Wasn't he put in jail ? And didn't he get 
out, nuike a circumbendibus, and get in at Colonel 
Hopewell's us if he was a Lord ?" 

" I do assure you, sir," said Mr. Courtal, very se- 
riously, " thai I knew the person you aUnde to much 
better than you or any other here did ; and though he 
bore, I acknowledge, some resemblance to Lord Urn* 
berdale, the story you have heard is perfectly ridi- 
culous." 

Very blank did the lover look on. this explanation. 
f hough, as he walked away, Yie vi«A\k%%x^Vi\MQMaw, 
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*^ There's more than one, that I knoW| thinks he is a 
coaioror however." 

^^ You see, sir," said Mrs. Belcoor, much disturbe4 ; 
'^ you perceive the notoriety of that unfortunate young 
man's acquaintance with us. Would it not be better 
at once to inform LordUmberdale of the circumstance? 
Should he hear it from any other person^ ' 

Mr. Courtal was ama&ed. That Mrs. Belcour should 
wish to avoid any recurrence to the circumstances con- 
nected with her daughter's acquaintance with Percy, 
in the presence of her noble lover, he thought quite 
natural. But the idea of the necessity of giving him 
a minute account of all her movements, prior to his 
pretensions, outraged all the old gentleman's establish- 
ed notions of the etiquette necessary to be observed on 
these occasions. Unless, as he thought to himself, un- 
less they are actually engaged. 

** I can see no necessity," replied he, after some he- 
sitation, '^ for such a communication at present, ma- 
dam. It shall be my care, that it does not get to him 
through unfriendly lips ; and that Miss Belcour's at- 
tractions should have been felt before now, can exdite 
little surprise in Lord Umberdale." 

Mrs. Belcour found that Mr. Courtal's information, 
on the subject, did not extend as far as she had sup- 
posed, and there was no opportunity at the moment for 
explanation. 

The fiddles were now heard provoking to the dance, 
and Mr. Courtal was called to a consultation, whether 
they should dance on the green or return to the draw- 
ing-room. Mr. Courtftl declared for the green, and 
his voice was decisive^ 
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The Miss Hopewells rejected the first ofier of part* 
ners so decidedly, that they were soon rid of all impor- 
tunities on the subject. 

Maria Belcour was excused on the plea of a head* 
ach ; and Eliza now put in practice a resolve, she had 
secretly made on the day our story commenced, never 
to dance again. 

Such being the state of afiairs amongst the fashion- 
ables, Lord Umberdale, who thought it incumbent on 
liim to pay all that attention to Mrs. Berkley's g^ests 
which the personal honour she intended him in their 
collection demanded, was, at his request, introduced to 
Miss Betsy Longacre ; who, as being the gayest dress* 
ed lady present, first struck his attention ^ and he was 
in the act of handing the delighted fair one to the head 
of the dance, when she was torn from him by her en- 
raged and astonished father. 

*' Not if there wasn't another man in the world," 
said the indignant man of wealth, whose habitual fears 
on the subject of his daughter's marrying an adven- 
turer, had been heightened by two or three young 
wags who had remained with him at table for the ex- 
press purpose of tormenting him : '^ Not if there 
wasn't another man indie world," said he, pulling hex* 
towards him. 

" Colonel," said several gentlemen^ " what is the 
meaning of this ?" 

" The meaning is," said he, doggedly, " that I mean 
to take care of my daughter!. Boy, tell Cuffee to 
bring up the coach." 

<' Po you know, sir," said a gentleman, taking him 
by the arm, " that you have thus rudely seized yoiti? 
daughter from Lord Umberdale ?" 
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'^ Marrow bones !" saud he, furiously. ^' To be sure 
I know it. I know he's Lord Underdale to-day ; and 
he'll, may be, be Lord Upperdale to-morrow ; and the 
Duke of Northumberland, with a murrain to him, the 
next day ; but the swindling jail-bird shaU never be 
Lord of Maple Bottom, I'll promise him that." 

*^ But that you are .under the influence of some pre- 
posterous mistake," said Lord Umberdale. 

** Ob, you may spare your fine speeches," said the 
vulgar Colonel ; '< they are all lost on me. I know I 
fiave made a very great mistake, but I'll see to mend it 
presently." 

He pulled his daughter through the crowd ; hurried 
her into his coach, and drove off. 

To account for this very rude behaviour of the Co- 
lonel's, it is necessary that we should recur to the cir- 
cumstance of his arrival after tht* fruests were arranged 
round the dinner table. As Lord Umberdale was seated 
at some distance from and on the same side with him, and 
had left the table before him, he had not had a glimpse 
of his features, until the moment in which he saw him 
leading his daughter to the dance. 

The bustle which this unpleasant interruption occa- 
sioned, was no sooner over than Lord Umberdale, un- 
willing to be the subject of further remark, would have 
mingled in the dance with another partner. 

On approaching Maria, to beg she would not again 
throw him on the mercy of strangers, he observed, 
with the deepest concern, the paleness of her face, tod 
dejection of her air. Had Maria's affections, then, 
been engaged by an impostor, styling himself the Duke 
of Northumberland ? and was that person so much 
like him as to be mistaken for himself? This gave rise 
to a train of reflections which so absorbed his thought^^ 



that for a time he was unmindfiil of all around him. 
At lepgdk-lmdeaVoiiring tnrouse hiaseify and' turning 
to.Elita, 

> Will yon have compassion," said he, *^ on a deject- 
ed swain, and thus by your countenance restore me to 
the good opinion of this good company f" 

^^ I never dance, my Lord," said EUza gravely. 

" Never dance !"" said he. " May I. ask if yon ob- 
ject from dislike to the amusement, or from a belief of 
its impropriety ?" 

" From both causesj" replied Eliza. ' 

He looked at her for a moment in silence, and then 
said, *^ I am half disposed to believe what I have more 
than once been told in th6. course of the day, that you 
are to be the future mistress of Norboroe Lodge. 
Without noticing her astonishment he agaia^pplied to 
Maria. 

"But for your indisposition, I would claifn. your 
hand for one diemce, as an act of friendship ; for do 
you not perceive that I am an object of sii^pucAon to 
some of these good folks f " He fixed hb eye' on her 
as he added, " from some real, or fancied resisinblance 
which, I presume, I bear to a person who is unworthy 
their regard." 

There was a momentary flush oh his cheek, and her 
dejection was increased by his words. 

A generous, open-hearted candour was one of the 
peculiar traits of Lord Umberdale's character; and but 
that delicacy forbade the question, he would have asked 
— < do you know the person styling himself Duke of 
Northumberland, and does he resemble me f ' Scorning, 
however, to obtain information by other means than by 
an open avowal of his suspicions, and the situation in 
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wliich lie stood relative to Miss Belcour, being by no 
means such as would authorise such a question, he en- 
deavoured to dismiss the reflection from his mind, at 
least for the present. 

" Were you really placed in the situation you de- 
scribe," said Maria, smiling, (though n^t without much 
eflbrt,) " my head-ach should not excuse me, and your 
Lordship should have my poor countenance at least : 
but here comes Mr. Courtal, ambassador plenipoten- 
tiary, from the lady of the castle, — he bears her re- 
grets to your Lordship, for the discourteous treatment 
you have received at the hands of her disloyal neigh- 
bour." 

" To which," said Mr. Courtal, who had Joined them 
wliUe Maria was speaking, '^ is added, a positive and 
peremptory mandate to provide your Lordship with a 
partner, picked and culled from the fairest of the fair 
now in presence ; and, in virtue of this my commis- 
sion, I do hereby invest you with full possession for 
the time being, with" — he took Maria's hand, and was 
about to put it into Lord Un\berdale's, 

** But not so ! not so !" said the latter, playfully put- 
ting it back. " I will not receive that, as the gift of 
power and high authority, which I failed to obtain in 
my own proper person." 

" Gramercy ! my good Lord," said the lawyer ; 
" but you are ill to manage. I would endeavour to 
press into the service this sister excellence (turning to 
Eliza) ; but alas ! and well-a-day ! it would be down- 
right murder in the first degree. Mark you not the 
hollow eye and despairing. look of yon Cymon ? There 
is a deep mill-pond by the side of his road home, and 
I would not, in his present humour, that be saw anotlier 
preferred. Seriously, my Lord, Mrs, BetVX^^ Vi%5 

Vol. n. 10 
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beard of the insult offered you, with an indignation 
which words cannot express ; hartshoitie and lavender 
cannot revive her. Were not the good old feudal times 
gone by, I should have proposed a sight of the culprit 
Colonel dangling over the gates of her cas^e : next to 
the gratificatiorvshe would receive frotn the contempla- 
tion of such a spectacle, will be your Lordship cutting 
the newest caper which you have brought from the 
court of St. James, before yonder window, where with 
difficulty she is supported, in expectation^ of such ex- 
hibition. Now that, in such an emergency, a befit- 
ting partner should not be found is provoking." And 
he turned his eyes towards the Miss Hopewells, who 
were sitting at some distance. 

Into the precise nature of the feeling which induced 
Maria, at this moment, thus suddenly to change her 
mind, I will^ not scrutinize ; but as Mr. Courtal was 
moving off, she rose from her seat, and said to Lord 
Umberdale, — " Will you think me very fickle if I say, 
I will try what dancing will do for my head this warm 
evening." 

^' I will think you," said he, seizing her hand and 
leading her away, " very kind, and very considerate j" 
and he might have added, without any great violence 
to his feelings, — very lovely. 

^* And I," said the old lawyer, as he followed them 
to tlie dance, *' will think you, my peerless beauQr of 
beauties, and thus happily have I executed my com- 
mission." 

Eliza, when her sister left her to join the dance, 

knowing as she did, the agitation of her spirits, and 

bow little her present course would tend to compose 

them, felt the justice of the following lines so strongly, 

that when Mary Hopewell, who perceiving that she was 
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sitting alone, joined her, she could not but indulge her 
feelings by repeating them. 

** Oh^tis a fearful spectacle to see , 

So many maniacs dancing^ in their chains ! 
They g^aze upon the links that hold them fast, 
With eyes of anguish, execrate their lot, 
Then shake them in despair, and dance again.^ 

" How delighted I am," said Mary, " to find there 
is one person, at least, who feels as I do on these occa- 
sions, and that the person should be you, Eliza. I 
thought my country education and rustic notions un- 
fitted me alone to enjoy • such scenes ; but indeed I 
cannot regret it, for when I see with what avidity poor 
Mrs. Berkley's mind seizes on these trifles, 



" And devotes old age 



To sports which childhood only could excuse ;^ 

When I see this, and remember how difiereiltly she re- 
solved to spend her remaining years, (should she be 
spared) when she was so ill last winter, I am forced to 
conclude that those who, allowing that these things 
are inconsistent with the profession of religion, yet 
think they may freely indulge in them until • old age 
shall, in the course of nature, wean their hearts from 
them, do miserably deceive themselves.** 

^' And h^ve I been so many days with you," said 
Eliza, taking Mary's hand, ^^ without knowing until 
now, that your sentiments, on this subject, were so ex- 
actly my own. Oh, that my dear, dear Maria could 
think as you do !" 

These young ladies, thus pleased with each other, 

Sbserving that their cousins would not miss them, for 
ley were surrounded by the young gentlemen to whom 
they bad been introduced at the Hall, and the incense 
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which the young southerners offered to the city belles 
appearing to be acceptable, determined to stroll through 
the old-fashioned garden, whose close-cropt hedge and 
alleys green promised a delightful retreat from the 
noise and bustle which, at the moment, prevailed on 
the terrace. 

Mutually delighted at the discovery of the congeni- 
ality of their sentiments, ihey wandered on without a 
thought of tlie company they had left, until they reach- 
ed the enclosure which bounded the most retired and 
distant part of the garden ; and where through a now 
open gate they, wxtiiout reflection, entered on the road, 
which winding round it, led up to the house. 

They had scarce discovered that they had passed the 
limit to which they meant to circumscribe their walk, 
and were about to return, when two persons on horse- 
back advanced up the road, and ere they could regain 
the garden, Eliza recognised in the foremost the young 
stranger of the inn. Bowing, with gravity, he ap- 
peared about to pass on, when observing Elisa, he 
sprang from his horse, tlirew the rein to the person 
who accompanied him, and exclaimed, as he advanced 
towards .her, — ^^Is it possible I have the happiness to 
see Miss Belcour a visiter at Norborne } I had sup- 
posed her in New-YoA." 

As on a former occasion, so now also, the idea of 
Colonel Berkley's illness was so blended with the re- 
collection of this stranger, that she again felt impelled 
to the immediate inquiry of, — " How, sir, was Colonel 
Berkley when you last saw him ?" 

" He is recovering, Miss Belcour," said the stranger, 
*' though slowly, I fear. Few things can afford him 
more satisfaction than the intelligence which he shall 
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not fail to receive, of the undiminished interest nhicli 
you feel for him." 

'^ I shall ever feel a deep interest for him," said Eliza ; 
and as she recurred in memory to the scene in whicli 
they had last met, her countenance assumed a solemni- 
ty, and she asked with a feeling which ill accorded 
with the splendid and gay habiliments in which she 
was arrayed, *' and in the highest concern, 8ir"-*-she 
appeared at a loss how to express herself; but after a 
pause, said, ^^ in the highest of all concerns, sir, ' is it 
well with him ?' " 

The stranger gazed at her with an air of intense in- 
terest. 

'^ I have the unspeakable happiness to answer," said 
he, ^' that * it is well with him !' — And oh ! may I not 
understand from such a question, so solemnly, so feel- 
ingly asked — may I not understand, that, notwithstand- 
ing appearances, (he blushed deeply as his eye glanced 
on her full dress) that h is still well with you f^* 

Eliia had for tome time been accustomed to regu- 
late her dress by her mother's wishes on the subject ; 
it being one on which she herself felt a perfect' indif- 
ference, and she excused her compliance with all the 
vagaries of fashion by the plea of a wish to avoid sin** 
gularity — that plea so constantly used by those whom 
Miss More designates as ** $ame $ort of good people.^^ 
Though complying in this and all otlier outward ob- 
servances, from a sense of filial duty, Elisa had fre- 
quently shuddered at the recollection that the Almigh- 
ty had promised to take those and only those as bis 
sons and daughters who should come out from the 
world and be separated. 

10* 
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Though highly condemDing fashionable extravagance 
in the abstract, she had never, until now, been called on 
to make a practical application of her censure to her 
own individual person. 

To have a reflection thrown upon her dress and ap- 
pearance, must, under any circumstance, have been suf- 
ficiently mortifying ; but in the present instance, she 
felt it distressing to be thus rebuked by one whose eve- 
ry word she had yet heard breathed respect for her, and 
was calculated to produce a corresponding feeling of 
esteem for bim. But, disconcerted as the was, she 
was not surprised at the stranger's observation. She, 
always fashionably and elegantly dressed, was now ar- 
rayed in all those foreign ornaments which might be 
supposed to render her the admiration of a ball- 
room. 

Though he perceived and felt (or her emotion, the 
stranger did not apologise. His manner was confused 
and undecided. For a moment, he turned towards his 
horse, as if he meant to remount ; in the next, he fol- 
lowed the young ladies who hiad hastily re-entered the 
garden. 

As he overtook them, he again bowed — ^< Miss Mary 
Hopewell, I presume," said he. ^^ I have heard of her 
kind attentions here." 

^ Astonishing,' thought Eliia ; < can this wanderer be 
a Methodist preacher ?' His dress was'plain, but the 
beauty of the horse he rode had not escaped her ; and 
was the person by whom he was accompanied his ser- 
vant ? Methodist preachers all ride good horses ; and 
the little ceremony with which they treat each othert 
might account for the ope holding, without any ex- 
pressed request, the horse of the other. 
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As these reflections crossed her mind, they continu- 
ed to approach the house. The stranger accompanied 
them, and from time to time addressed Mary, neither 
with the bashful diffidence of one uncertain of his re* 
ception, or with the boldness of an impudent intruder; 
but with the assured ease of a gentleman, who knew 
he was occupying only his proper sphere. 

Convinced that on their arrival at the house she 
must either be presented to him in his true character of 
a gentleman, if such he was, or find that there existed 
insuperable bars to their further acquaintance, Eliza 
felt the throbbing of her heart to be so violent as to be 
almost audible, and clinging to Mary's arm, she hur- 
ried along, unable to speak until they approached so 
near as to hear the sound of the music. 

The stranger stopped, struck motionless as it seemed 
by surprise. 

" One instant, young ladies," said he; " One instant. 
Can it be that there is dancing at Norbome Lodge .^'' 

" Mrs. Berkley," said Mary, " has several young 
friends with her, and they are, as you perceive, danc- 
ing on the green." 

" Was it accident," said the stranger, with much in- 
terest, " or was it a regularly designed ball ?" 

*' It was understood there was to be dancing, I be- 
lieve," said Mary, and she was going on. 

" Yet a moment's delay," said the stranger, stepping 
before them and stopping their further progress ; " I 
go no further to-night in that direction. Miss Bel- 
cour," said he, gravely, " I owe you some apology— 
I could not know you were at a ball." Again his eye 
glanced on her dress. '^ A ball at Norbome Lodge ! 
Then my information was incorrect, and Epbraim is 
again joined to his idols. Poor old lady ! 
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" Mi^s Belcour," he continued, '' you will think ni<* 
very bold — ^nay, impertinent ; and it cannot be but that 
you must, as yet, remain under that impression ; yet 1 
feel a deep interest" — he blushed and hesitated, then 
proceeded with more composure, though with still much 
animation — '< I will not sujflfer myself to believe, that 
you will rest satisfied with being * almost a Christian.' 
That you have left those revels, and are, even at this 
moment, seeking seclusion from a scene like that, with 
such a companion as Miss Mary Hopewell, to whose 
sentiments I am no stranger, speaks volumes of com- 
fort to" He checked himself as though he had al- 
ready expressed more than he intended. 

An unexpected interruption prevented his saying 
more, if such was his intention, for approaching steps 
were beard, and issuing from a walk, bounded b}' a 
high box hedge, Mrs. Belcour escorted by the gallant 
lawyer, joined the party. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



I am old Will Bniiiface — pretty well known on this road, gentlem^ir, 
as the saying i8.^^Beaux Slraiagem, 



It is a common remark, that wc not unfrequently ask 
advice, rather from a hope of having the line of conduct 
on which we have ahready decided, applauded and ap- 
proved, than from any really prudent wish to hear what 
may be urged against it ; and in the present instance, it 
will be a point of good nature to suppose that Mrs. 
Belcour's consultation with her friend Mr. Courtal, 
liad not produced such happy effects on the perturbed 
state of her feelings as might reasonably have been ex- 
pected from the courtly bearing of the old beau. We 
cannot otherwise well account for the air of vexation, 
if not absolute displeasure, with which she returned the 
courteous salutation of a person to whom she was un- 
der such obligations for the very effectual and timely 
succour which he had afforded her. Supercilious, 
however, as was her manner towards the stranger, it 
was entirely unnoticed, or, what was probably in the 
eyes of the lady far. more aggravating, entirely disre- 
garded. He manifested neither concern or embarrass- 
ment at her sudden appearance ; and returning Mr. 
CourtaPs more civil salute with a distant bow, he bade 
adieu, in a friendly (Mrs. Belcour said, most impudent) 
mam^er to the young ladies, and had departed a few 
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steps, when he was arrested, as it seemed, by the men- 
tion of Lord Umberdale ; for, as Mrs. Belcour said, 
(in a rather raised voice we must own) " Miss Hope- 
well, Lord Umberdale would have been glad to have 
had—" 

" Lord Umberdale," said the stranger, returning. 
" Lord Umberdale, did you say, or did my ears de- 
?eive me .**" 

The eagerness with which he made the inquiiy,. al- 
most surprised Mrs. Belcour out of an answer, but in 
an instant she drew up, and taking Eliza wai very gen- 
tly by the arm, walked away, followed by -Mary, lost 
in astonishment at what she had witnessed. 

Not the least remarkable circumstance in Mary's 
eyes, (for the mother and daughter's thoughts were 
too much confused to observe it,) was the behaviour 
of Mr. Courtal. He had at first manifested only the 
usual surprise at seeing them engaged in conversation 
with a stranger, who did not belong to the party as- 
sembled at the Lodge ; but in an instant some strange 
conceit seemed to have seized on his imagination : he 
arched his eye-brows, smiled, smirked, fidgetted, tried 
to catch a glimpse of Eliza's eye, in which failing, he 
winked to Mary, and finally snapped his fingers in to- 
ken of the glee and good-humour with which the sight 
of the stranger inspired him. 

" Lord Umberdale," said Mr. Courtal, " is at Nor- 
borne Lodge." 

The stranger appeared to muse, as undecided what 
next to say or do. At length he said — 

" Is Mr. Courtal also among the revellers .^" 

" Mr. Courtal," said the lawyer, bowing, " is in 
propria persona before you." 
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'^ Not exactly," said the stranger, smiling, '^ not 
exactly in propria persona." And he huiTied away to 
bis horse, and mounting, rode on. 

" It will be well," said Mr. Courtal, as be overtook 
the ladies, ^' that the sage Hamet Benengeli, who 
shall write the Legend of Norbome, have a care to 
book my adventures with the rest of this day's deedjs ; 
I will have a particular ballad of it else." 

Mrs. Belcour was no longer disposed to listen to 
the lawyer's nonsense ; who, by the by, had fallen 
much in her opinion, notwithstanding the ardour be 
had shown in her cause at dinner, by the unpleasant 
advice he had had the sincerity to give her during 
their walk. 

Eliza, though she was convinced Mr. Courtal had 
some allusion to the stranger, was unable to speak ; 
and Mary, timid and affectionate, was abashed at the 
cold manner of Mrs. Belcour, and grieved at the agi- 
tation into which she perceived Eliza had been thrown 
by this unaccountable meeting. Finding them all si- 
lent, Mr. Courtal thus ran on — 

'' A part I am allotted in the drama, that I see; 
but what I am to enact, I cannot possibly imagine. 
Let the youngster look to it, however, an' he pass auy 
more humours on me, I will play it in King Ercles* 
vein, as demure as he undertakes to look." 

Too indignant on the subject of the intruder to en- 
courage Mr. Courtal to explain his meaning, Mrs. 
Belcour walked hastily on. The young ladies did 
not venture a word on the subject. 

Dispirited as she was under a sense of hel mother's 
utmost displeasure, Eliza had yet room in her bosom 
for other emotions. The warm and unequivocal ex- 
pressions of the stranger regarding her, could not Ci».V 
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' to create an increased interest to ktiow who and what 
he was. Mr. Courtal's foolery led her to think the 
mystery in which he had hitherto been involved was 
soon to be cleared away. Thus believing at one mo- 
ment that he would make good his pretensions to her 
confidence and esteem in the eyes of her mother, by 
proving to be a gentleman of family and fortune — and 
then inclining to the opinion that his only claim would 
rest on what indeed with her, would be a more sure 
and legitimate foundation ; but alas, which to her mo- 
ther — she scarce dared trust even her thoughts to sug- 
gest her mother's feelings on such a subject. 

Absorbed in these reflections, she walked on, while 
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Ho|>e and fear alternate swayed ber breast ; 



Like light and shade upon a waving field. 
Coursing each other, when the flying clouds 
Now hide and now reveal the sun." 

While this scene was passing in the garden, the 
dance in which Lord Umberdale and Maria had been 
engaged, ended, and his Lordship prevailed on his 
lovely partner to retire to the house. The heat of the 
.evening, however, being excessive, he seated her at a 
window, placing himself in the old*fashioned recess by 
her. The exercise had restored to Maria's exquisitely 
lovely features their wonted brilliancy ; and though 
the languor which succeeded her unusual exertion threw 
over her beauties a shade of soft repose, yet the per- 
ception that she was even at the instant the object of 
unbounded admiration to one who was himself the 
mark and book, copy and glass, that fashioned others; 
produced a bashful consciousness, which heightened 
every charm, and made them irresistible in the eyes of 
T^rd Umberdale. 
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Some half audible words, which, if they did nor 
amottot to an absolute surrender, were strongly indica- 
tive of the situation of his heart, were yet trembling on 
his lips, when Mrs. Belcour, Eliza, and Mary Hope- 
well entered the room, and most unintentionally raised 
the siege. 

Next to the lover, this unseasonable interruption 
would most have grated oA the feelings of Mrs. Bel- 
cour, but a glance assured her that all went well ; 
and as her coach was stopping the way, she desired 
Maria to prepare to return to Hopewell Hall. 

A delicacy, which Lord Umberdale well understood 
and appreciated, induced Maria to decline a seat in 
his phaeton, alleging her fear of the night air ; and he. 
too much respecting her feelings to press it, handed 
her into the coach, which drove off. 

Unexpected as had been many of this day's events, 
Eliza was now fated to experience a surprise, which 
surpassed any she had yet felt. She had entered the 
carriage with that most painful and embarrassing sen- 
3ation which arises from the consciousness that we are 
in the presence of a person, who, though offended, will, 
from entire silence on the subject of offence, give no 
opportunity of excuse or explanation. But her mo- 
ther's motives to action at this particular time were far 
beyond the ken of the artless, unsuspicious Eliza. 
And she could scarce believe her own senses, when, 
after a pause, spent as it seemed in perplexing thoughts, 
Mrs. Belcour said, gaily — 

<* Girls, you must not suppose that I have hurried 
you away for fear you should again encounter the 
young Methodist — do you know, that I am quite angry 
with myself, for being provoked at the impudence of 
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such a person. Can you form any idea how he got 
into the garden ?" 

The young ladies simply stated the circumstances. 

^^ The impudent hypocrite !'' said Mrs. Belcour, 
again assuming an air of severity ; but she soon reco- 
vered, saying — '' Enough, enough ; I owe you an 
apology for being vexed with you. And now that 
time series, I have a most delectable tale to telL" 

She gave a ludicrous account of Mr. Courtal's 
friend, the enamoured swain ; and rallied Elisa so 
playfully on her conquest of the rich chamacho, as she 
called him, that ere they arrived at the hall, Eliza was 
persuaded her mother felt neither anger nor uneasiness 
on the subject of the young stranger. 

To account for this unwonted placability on such a 
subject, we must mention here, that old Mrs. JBerkley, 
delighted at the idea of being in any manner connected 
with Lord Umberdale, had no sooner perceived his 
pretensions to Maria, than she took an opportunity of 
reminding Mrs. Belcour of a tradition common in botli 
their families, that old Mr. Belcour and Colonel Berk- 
ley had agreed on a match between George Berkley 
and Eliza, whilst they were yet infants ; and this en- 
gagement, Mrs. Berkley assured Mrs. Belcour, Colo- 
nel Berkley most anxiously wished his son to make 
good on his part ; intimating at the same time what 
she herself would do, should such an event take 
place. 

Aware that Eliza had heard something of all thi:: 
before, and that, in consequence, the very name of 
George Berkley was hateful to her ear, Mrs. Belcour 
nevertheless determined so to order matters, tliat her 
daughter's prejudices should be overcome. 
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With these thoughts so fresh in her mind, it will not 
be wondered at, that she looked on the supposed Me-^ 
thodist preacher with a peculiarly evil eye ; but as the 
mighty undertaking, in which she resolved forthwitli 
to engage, required management and finesse, rather 
than angry remonstrance, — the reader has already 
seen the turn she gave the affair of the garden. 

It had been previously arranged that on the follow- 
ing morning the whole party, including the Colonel 
and Mary Hopewell, were to take their departure for 
Rbsemoimt. At an early hour they separated for the 
night, as from the heat of the weather their journey was 
to commence at daybreak. 

The morning came, and Mrs. Belcour was seated in 
her coach with her daughters. The Miss Hopewells 
with Mary occupied the Colonel's, and the gentlemen, 
with the exception of Lord Umberdale, were ready at 
their horses' sides, when Colonel Hopewell presenting 
himself at the window of the carriage, banded Mrs. 
Belcour a note, whilst he said, — " I will endeavour to 
overtake you at night ; in the mean time let me recom- 
mend to you to trust implicitly to Major Bromley, in 
respect to the road. The Major 

" Kdows each lane, and ev'ry alley green^ 
And evVy bosky bourn from side to side.^' ^ 

Adieu again, I say ; give all heed to the Major." 

Mrs. Belcour was not one of those ladies who faint 
or scream when things suddenly turn the wrong way 
with them ; but her agitation on this occasion was so 
great, that she grew pale, and dropped the note from 
her hand as she read the following words : 

^^ Intelligence, which claims my immediate attention, 
on, a subject of the deepest and dearest interest, and 
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which alone could have induced me to forego the plea- 
sure of accompanying Mrs. Belcour to Rosemounti 
has this moment reached me, and will probably delay, 
for some days, the liberty I shall take of following 
her to a spot to which the warmest wishes of my 
heart attract me. 

'' Ubiberdale." 

If the Miss Belcours were astonished at witnessing 
their mother's agitation, still more so were they at the 
contents of the note, which did not appear to them to 
contain anything amounting to cause for alarm, or even 
particular concern, unable as they were to conjecture 
the subject of interest of which it spoke. 

Tliis subject, however, could be no secret to Mrs. 
Belcour. For an instant she actually resolved on a 
postponement of her departure from the Hall ; but as 
Colonel Hopewell gave no intimation that a relinquish- 
ment of the journey was expected, and as even Mr. 
De Vapour, his Lordship's countryman and travelling 
companion, was not, it appeared, influenced in his 
movements by the affair, one moment's delay, on her 
part, she saw was impossible ; and thus, in an agony 
of suspense at the recollection of what might be the 
consequenc|Af a meeting between the brothers, she was 
now convinced was about to take place, she was forced 
to leave what she supposed would be the scene of ac- 
tion. 

Tlje silence which prevailed in Mrs. Belcour's coach, 
svas only broken by an occasional ' How are you now, 
ladies,' or ' Delightful morning, ladies,' as the gentle- 
men galloped their horses by the window. 

Major Bromley had undertaken to conduct them by 
a less known, though more direct, road, which, as he 



said, wonfcT diininisb the distance nearly one half, as- 
suring them that, unfrequented as it was, they might 
arrive about breakfast hour at a small tavern, which 
would, nevertheless, farnish them with refreshments for 
themselves and horses. It was kept, he said, by an 
old humourist for the accommodation of the sun*ound- 
ing gentry, who frequently held their carousals there ; 
it being situated in the midst of a fine sporting coun- 
try. 

It is high time that we advert to the state of affairs^ 
as regards the rest of the party engaged in this expe- 
dition to Rosemount. They may be stated in a fe^' 
words* 

Mr. De Vapoar having for some days attempted to 
say many fine things to Mary, the which to hear finding, 
the heiress of Hopewell most seriously disenclined, he 
drew ofi* his attentions, ere yet it was too late,, and, by 
dmt of double assiduity, the ^ status ante helium' was,, 
if I may so speak, established between him and Miss 
Hopewell. With regard to Miss Jane, the Colonel and 
others had so greatly enlarged on the fine qualities and- 
estate of Major Bromley, who was, indeed, a hand- 
some, hale, jovial young squire, of some smartness audi 
more good nature, that finding Arley Castle beyond 
her reach. Miss Jane began to think Marlevale, the. 
seat of the Major, might be worth some attention. 

The Major was enraptured by the favour which he 
received at the hands of the fair New-Yorker, and 
magnified himself exceedingly at his triumph over the 
beaux of Broadway. 

The reader will perceive that all the corroding care, 
which travelled along with this cavalcade, was confined 
to the coach of Mrs. Belcour ; which proves that care 
does not only mount the postcViay, cirms\^^ -mA v»ssr 
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dem, but does actually sometimes get into a coach and 
four. 

Their way, during the early part of the momiog, 
lay through a highly cultivated country ; but after 
riding some three hours, they entered on a wild range 
of hills covered with low oak bushes rather than trees, 
called, in that district, ' black-jacks ;' and on reaching 
a certain spot. Major Bromley took from his servant a 
hunting horn, and ^ blew a blast so loud and long,' 
that its echoes were heard now lessening, now swelling, J 
now rising, now dying away, from valley to valley, \ 
for miles round. I 

^' This," he said, " was a signal to the old host of 
the Hunter's Hotel. And ill will it fare with the guest," 
^e added, '^ who ventures to approach without it." 

In a few moments the distant sound of a horn was 
heard in the direction in which they were going. 

" Hark !" said the Major ; ^' he is summoning bis 
serving men. They are dispersed hunting, and fishing. | 
and fowling in every direction. You will have break- 
fast served upln ten minutes after you arrive ; and yet 
I assure you, a fine dish of trout, which will form part 
of it, are yet playing in the stream." 

Proceeding about a mile further, they ascended a 
high hill, which commanded a view of a large planta- 
tion on the left of the brush-covered hills, which ap- 
peared to shine in all the rich luxuriance of high cul- 
tivation. Immediately below them was a shady valley, 
in which stood the Hunters' Hotel. 

Great was the surprise of our travellers at the ap- 
pearance of this tavern. It was a low-built uncouth 
looking house, bearing no one mark of the purpose for 
which it was said to be designed^ except that firom a 
post before the door was suspeudcA aAao^Tdi, oi^'^XsiOi^ 
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was newly pamted (nay, it was not yet dry) what was 
intended to represent a lion rampant, but which Major 
Bromley, to the great offence of the ancient host, 
was pleased most irreverently to call " an old red 
cat !" 

The piece of ground on which the house stood, was 
a small ascent in the bosom of the valley, about half 
a mile from the plantation just mentioned. In front of 
it was an avenue cut through the woods to the cleared 
grounds, which sloping with a gentle descent, opened 
a prospect of an immense field of Indian com, which 
being now about half grown, presented, as the fitful 
breeze played over it, the appearance of a waving sea 
of vegetable green. 

Two streams of crystal water, which ran on the right 
and left of the house within a hundred yards distance, 
and were shaded by trees of a larger growth than those 
around, completed the symmetry of the whole. Excla- 
mations of delight broke from all the party as they 
beheld this beautiful spot. 

There were no out-houses, no dirty yards, cowpens 
or pigstyes, no enclosures of any description, nothing on . 
which the eye of taste might not rest with pleasure, ] 
except the sign-post and its appendages — and, loath ^ 
we are to say it, the portly figure of the host himself. 
Astonished were the whole party as they beheld him, 
standing before his door, a huge hill of a man. 

Enormous as were his dimensions, and unwieldy as, -^ 
appeared his limbs, there was, nevertheless, some little 
smack of the military in the erect position of his per- 
son, and the air of decision which was indicated by 
his countenance and manner; his three-cornered cock'd 
hat, and scarlet waistcoat slashed and carbonadoed with 
tarnished lace, might also Vad»ic^ \o ^^ «iwj^«*JawBk, 
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that he had seen service ; whilst Ids long black coat, 
cut in the^shion of George the second's day, demon- 
strated of what description that service was— surgeon. 
to a regiment, ay, reader, and a regiment of horse- 
As the carriages drove to the door he was heard to 
exclaim, in the voice of a Stentor, ^* What ho ! thou 
caitiff youngster, Jack Bromley, thou by name — ^thus 
to betray thy old master, who in his youth never cried 
* ah me' — yet in mine old age thus to bring the enemy 
upon me, and force me to endure the assault of winks, 
and nods, and wreathed smiles !" 

^* Unmannered varlet of a lord," said the Msgor, 
'^ instantly welcome these honourable ladies to your 
old tumble-down den, or as I am a true man" 

" Thou a true man !" returned the host, without 
moving from the spot on which he iSrst met their eyes. 
*' Thou a true man ! Thou art a most disloyal trai- 
tor, thus to besiege my castle ; to set down even be- 
fore my very gates, with such a battery of beauty. I, 
who walked these woods and wilds these fifty-five, or 
by'r lady, these three score years, * in maiden medita- 
tion fancy free.' I, who in the vigour of my days, 
minded a sigh no more than the puff of a chesnut in 
a farmer's fire — now, that the stony-hearted villain 
knows right well I cannot resist, to expose me thus to 
the shafts of that sly urchin, who is seldom a child of 
conscience ; seldom did I say — who never maketli 
restitution to men, who cannot buckle them in smaller 
belts than mine." 

By tliis time the ladies were handed from the car- 
riage, and the gentlemen were leading them towards 
the house, when placing his bulky form in the door- 
ivny — *•' Nay, nay,— back I say, back. This thres- 
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hold is charmed, and step of womankind may not pas^ 
here !" 

Looking round to the Major for an explanation of 
this odd scene, they were about to retreat firom the 
door to their carriages, when, at the moment a servant 
whispered him, and winking slyly at the Major, he 
said, ^' Now out upon you, for wishing to take these 
fair beings into such an unhallowed hall as that, you 
that boast yourself to be Diana's forester — a gentle- 
man of the shade— a minion of the moon— might you 
not find some more befitting bower within the com- 
pass of this pleasant vale ! But alas, alas ! the youth 
of these degenerate days are not what we were forty 
summers ago. * O the days that I have seen !' But 
aroint thee, bungler ? You shall see if an old man 
cannot do som'at. Will your ladyship sufier me to 
hand you to a kind of a — of a rustic bower, which a 
certain presentiment of evil intended to my poor do- 
micil, induced me to ^but more of that anon." 

Mrs. Belcour, much to the astonishment of all pre- 
sent, sufiered the uncouth host to lead her forward ; they 
followed however, and had scarcely passed an angle of 
the house ere they perceived a large arbour of boughs 
freshly cut, and not inelegantly arranged, which form- 
ed a complete protection firom the sun. It was placed 
immediately on the margin of one of the streams 
which ran by the house. Two or three servants huiv 
rying from it, explained the cause of their uncourteous 
detention at the door. 

What was their surprise, on entering the bower, to 
find a table covered with a splendid breakfast equi- 
page, such as the most costly parlour might not have 
despised. The breakfast was abundant and excellent. 
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Mrs. Bekour, at the motion of the hosti taking the 
head of the table. 

Lord Heme the hunter, (for by such designation 
he signified it was his pleasure to be styled) was ac- 
commodated with an arm-chair, removed a short dis- 
tance from the table. 

^* May it please you, my Lord,'' said Mrs. Belcour. 
'^ are you always prepared thus sumptuously to enter- 
tain your guests ?" 

" You shall know, madam,'' he replied, speaking in 
a most lofty and pompous manner, *^ that I inhabit here 
under the special protection of the silver-shafted Qaeen 
of hunters, even the chaste Dian. Ah, my dainty 
dames that ye are, ye may laugh, for your dimples do 
become you well ; but beshrew my heart, if I be not 
Heme the hunter. True it is, my stirrups are rust<> 
cd ; my idle bridle hangs behind the door, and I am 
contracting a kind of incipient corpulency— something 
of a certain roundness, which unfits me for the saddle : 
yet as I teach that to others I once did myself, I am, I 
reassert, under the protection of her who is Queen o' 
the woods." 

<^ And she, I presume," said Mrs. Belcour, ''furnish- 
ed this breakfast .^" 

" The flow'ry-kirtled Naiads," said the host, " who 
haunt these streams, are bound, in respect of the favour 
the goddess shows me, to do my bidding." 

" To them then," said Mrs. Belcour, " we are in- 
debted." 

'' Good, my lady, you shall hear. Though threr 
yards of uneven ground are four score and ten rod^ 
with me now, yet once, be it known, I could climb the 
dizzy steep, plunge down the valley, mount the oppos- 
ing hill, without drawing a breath that would wave a 
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feather. Well, 'tis all over now. But chiefly doth 
she value my unworthy person m that I have ever set 
at nought ^ the frivolous bow of Cupid.' What, again? 
Well, gurd at me an ye lilie — ^I will on with my tale. 
I had yesterday poured in my customary libation, and 
retired incontinently to my favourite noontide shade, 
when, ^ by the pricking of my thumb,' I was warned 
that some infortune portended ; moreover, 

' Twice mj brinded cat has mew^l, 
Twice and once my pointer whinM.* 

" I am, on these occasions, indifierent wakeful, my ho- 
noured guests, yet I assert not but that I mi^t have 
dozed ; yet asleep or awake I say, (if I lie you may 
call me horse,) — ^yet I saw a. form, whom certain these 
rough shades did never breed, unless the goddess, 
that in rural^ shrine, dwell'st here with Pan or Sylvan. 
Be that as it may, she was a quivered nymph, and now 
I bethink me, she was" 

^* Booted and spurred, like one of Major Bromley's 
grooms," said Mrs. Belcour. 

"What means your grace ?" said the old host. " I 
pray you take my poor senses along with you." 

" Hold, my Lord," said Mrs. Belcour, " and hear 
how a plain tale shall put you down : 

" The * noon-tide shade where you incontinently re- 
posed,' was in the airy hall of Marlevale house, the 
tops of whose chimneys may, if I mistake not, be seen 
from yonder mount. The ^ quivered nymph,' as I said 
before, was a groom of our kind friend Major Brom- 
ley, bearing a letter of advice, to his, jovial old friend 
Doctor S— - — , of our passage through this wood ; and 
requesting him to take his measures accordingly ; who 
forthwith transformed himself into mine host of the 
lion, or red cat, as may hereafter be determined ; and 
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with many, many thanks to them both for the ver> 
agreeable surprise and entertainment they have given 
us, we must proceed on our journey." 

Wonderful was the good humour displayed on the 
occasion of this discovery. Miss Jane, in particular, 
was so tickled at the conceit, that, in the joy of her 
heart, she declared she could be content to live all her 
life at the Hunters' Hotel — a declaration which was not 
lost on her admirer the major. 

The day, however, was wearing away, and needs 
must, that they immediately set out. 

As the company rose from table and left the arbour, 
the old host, with some real, and more affected difBcul* 
ty, followed them, exclaiming, *^ The reckoning ! the 
reckoning ! Gog's wounds ! ladies, you donH mean to 
take French leave, I hope !" 

The ladies, on this intimation, hurried on, and had 
gained their seats in the carriage before he overtook 
them. 

^^ Bilked, bilked of my fare !'' said he, as he puffed 
up to the window. 

" We are fearful," said Maria, " that should we 
leave any symbol of our gratitude, it may haply cause 
some misunderstanding between you and the huntress 
queen." 

" No more of that, if you love me," said he. 

" The uncourteous reception we received at the 
hands of Heme the hunter," said Mrs. Belcour, " shall 
not make us ungrateful for the agreeable pleasantry of 

the worthy Doctor S . There is an unoccupied 

phaeton, let him accompany us to Rosemount, maugrc 
the displeasure of the flowery -kirtled Naiads." 

" No, lady, no," said the old man, rather sorrow- 
fulljr. " I feel that this is the last 0/ my fddi. I must 
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back to Marlevale, and keep house for Jack Bromley, 
until he gets a handsome housekeeper. I do it the 
more willingly, as I perceive my poor services will be 
of no long continuance." 

" My dear old fellow," said the Major, " you have 
done me a favour I can never forget. I am sorry to 
leave you ; but take care to. consider yourself at home. 
I will return in a few days." 

" Oh, away with you," said the old man, looking at 
the Major affectionately, " Away with you ; with a 
volume of Shakspeare and a bottle of quadrimum. 
I shall do very well without you," 
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CHAPTER VIJ. 



^< TouVe strangely alter'd. 



Say, ge*ttleBelniour, is he not ? how pale 
Your visage is become ; your eyes are hollow; 
!Nay, you are wrinkled too." 

Roue. 



The momentary rise of spirits which the incident 
just rellted occasioned in Mrs. Belcour and Maria, 
was succeeded by a deeper and darker rush of melan- 
choly, as their reflections had acquired force from sus* 
pension. 

The scene had been witnessed by Eliza without other 
emotions than those of pity and concern for a man who, 
after having faithfully served his country in an impor- 
tant station, should thus, in the decline of life, be con- 
tent to spend his hours in frivolity, or doze away his 
precious time with no better companions than Shaks- 
peare and a bottle of wine. 

'^ I could almost," said she, " have found courage 
to tell him, in the words of his favourite author : 

" The grave doth gape wider for thee than other men," 

but he would only have replied to me with a fool-bom 
.jest." 

" How differently we see thing's ?" said Mrs. Bel- 
cour. *' Now I was delighted to see a man throwing 
off the cares and infirmities of age^ and teaching ii< 
how to be young at seventy." 
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^^ If," said Eliza, '^ our being was given us for no 
higher purpose than to enjoy ourselves here, I admit 
that the lesson we had to-day would have been admira- 
ble. But revelation teaches us one of a very different 
nature. If I could believe that death was an eternal 

sleep, I should think Doctor S the wisest man I 

had ever seen ; for the apostle has expressly said, that 
' if in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of 
all men most miserable.' '' 

" My good little daughter," • said Mrs. Belcour, 
^* a truce, a truce. I do suppose what you say is very 
true, and very scriptural, and all that ; and John Fell 
could not have said it better ; but just at this moment 
I am so pleased with Bromley for his handsome ma- 
noeuvre, and so delighted with the old votary of the 
silver-shafted goddess, that really I am not in the hu- 
mour — not in the vein for those things." 

Eliza was easily silenced ; her zeal was not without 
knowledge ; and she perceived nothing would be gain- 
ed by pressing the subject. Thus each occupied by 
deep, thousch separate matters of interest, they conti- 
nued to journey on for a considerable length of time 
without further conversation. 

About noon they arrived at a celebrated spring, 
where, as had been previously arranged, they were to 
dine. Here again they were obliged toHhe active po- 
liteness of the young Major, who had sent forward a 
sei*vant the preceding day. Some brother sportsmen 
had at his request repaired to the spot, and the dinner 
was little inferior to the breakfast. ^ 

It had been Mrs. Belcour's expectation, founded on 
a promise of the Major's, to reach a public-house on 
the post-road before the evening should close ; but ere 
they departed from this second stage, a circumstance 
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occurredi which made a nearer shelter not only desira^ 
ble, but absolutely necessary. The elder Miss Hope- 
well had been much affected by the heat of the sun 
during her ride, and was now so seriously indisposed 
that Mrs. Belcour was alarmed, and eagerly inquired 
of the gentlemen what accommodation could be hoped 
for in the neighbourhood in which they then were. 

The gentlemen whom Major Bromley had summoned 
on this occasion lived, unfortunately, in a direction en- 
tirely contrary to the- one in which our party were tra- 
velling ; and Mrs. Belcour, though warmly and press- 
.ingly invited to return with them, determined to take 
the chance of procuring shelter for the night by going 
forward. 

In this dilemma, one of the gentlemen, after again 
urging Mrs. Belcour in vain to re^rn to his house, 
suggested that if she must go on, he thought she might 
be accommodated, " though I fear," said he, " after a 
bad manner, at the parson's of the next parish. He is 
a single man," he added, '^ and how well bis house | 
may be furnished I do not know ; but of this 1 am sure, 
he would give up his bed, such as it may be; to a uck 
beggar, not to mention a young lady." 

Mrs. Belcour asked but one question, was it on her 
road f Immediately on the road, she was answered ; 
and for the parsonage she decided. 

Her daughters had been long accustomed to see 
their mother pursue her own plans, without much re- 
ference to the convenience of others ; but that she 
should persist in hurrying on, precarious as was the 
expectation of finding accommodation for her niece, 
gave rise to reflections, which, as dutiful and affection- 
ate children, it was their place to repress^ 
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The object of their solicitude was too ill 'to have 
any choice in the matter. 

Taking the sufferer into her own coach, Eliza being 
placed in the Colonel's, it was Mrs. Belcour's intention 
to stop with Miss Hopewell and Maria at the parsonage, 
under the protection of her nephew Henry, whilst the 
rest of the party might make the best of their way to 
the public house, which had before been fixed on as 
their place of destination, and where, it was supposed, 
Colonel Hopewell would overtake them. 

The roads were now good; but as the carriage 
which contained the invalid was necessarily obliged to 
proceed at a slow pace, the other division, having a 
longer journey before them, swept by, and were soon 
out of view. They were scarcely hid from her sight 
than a painful thought seemed to have occurred to Mrs. 
Belcour. She became evidently dissatisfied with her 
ovm arrangement. 

" Emily, my dear," she said, " would it increase 
your headach if we drove something faster ?" 

*6he was answered, that the present motion of the 
carriage, slow as it was, gave her almost intolerable 
pain. 

Mrs. Belcour's discomposure increased. As if re* 
prehending herself, she frequently observed, with an 
air of much vexation, ^' That I should not have ta- 
ken the precaution to inquire — not to ask his name !" 

Two hours brought them in sight of the church, 
within a iew hundred yards of which, as they under- 
stood, was the parsonage house. The country was 
open, and the place of their destination was ^11 at a 
considerable distance when it first met their view. A 
full hour and more elapsed before they reached it. 

12* 
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The charch was in a pitiable state oi decay ; but a 
quantity of lumber, scattered round it, indicated that 
some repairs were intended. 

The glebe lands appeared to be a neglected commoD. 
The enclosures, since the occupancy of the present in** 
cumbent, had been gradually retiring from the out- 
posts, and forming smaller and smaller lines of cir- 
cumvallation round the body of the parsonage hoose 
itsdf. 

First they concentrated their forces for the defence 
of a small lot of corn ; then they moved in, for the 
safe-keeping of a potato-patch ; soon found it as much 
as they could do to hem in the garden ; and as, on 
every removal, the parson's fire burnt the brighter for 
the broken rails, the feeble barrier they presented was 
now forced, and a certain pony, to whom the reader 
has ere now been introduced, was in quiet possession 
of the garden oforesaid. 

But the present incumbent " cared for none of these 
things." 

One object alone relieved the eye from a melancho- 
ly and painftil sense of decay and. neglect, which was 
presented by every thing else on which it rested, (t 
was a double row of large and venerable cherry trees, 
leading from the churchyard up to the door of the 
parsonage house. The green sward beneath was kept 
close nibbled by the sheep, and from its verdant fresh- 
ness, formed a strong and delightful contrast to the arid 
and barren fields on each side. 

The carriage drove up this grassy road with sncii 
slow and noiseless motion, that the inhabitants of the 
house, if such there were, seemed unapprised of its ap- 
lach to the door. 
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The building itself consisted of one story only, and 
seemed to have been in a like state of decay with the 
church ; but had lately undergone some repairs, which, 
if it did not make it comfortable, made it at least ha* 
bitable. 

A rap al the door produced no effect. Looking into 
the front room, for the windows were very low and 
without shutters, they perceived it contained no arti- 
cle of furniture, unless three rough pine boxes might 
be denominated such. What they had contained might 
readily be conjectured, for the floor was covered over 
with folios, quartos, octavos, duodecimos, old and new, 
bound and unbound pamphlets, single sermons, straw, 
wrapping paper, shavings, &c. be. A louder and yet 
a louder rap, was attended with no better success than 
the first ; and serious doubts began to be entertained 
whether or no the place was inhabited, when an old 
negro woman was seen emerging from a steep valley, 
which skirted the house, with a large pail of water on 
her head. 

Mr. Henry Hopewell, who had msuntained through-* 
out the day that gentleman-like insensibility to what was 
passing round, that so well became him, and who, in the 
arrangement made by his aunt, had been entirely pat- 
sive, was nevertheless at the moment in the possession \ 
of a consciousness that there really was one person in 
the world worth his attention, for he no sooner saw the 
old woman than he hurried towards her, exclaiming, 
*^ I am almost dying of thirst.'' 

The woman, without answering, graciously bowed 
her head, to enable him to reach more conveniently 
the gourd which was swimming Jn the pail ; but alack, 
as she stooped, her eye caught view of the cavalcade 
arranged before the door, and ere his fingers had «6- 
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cured the bobbing gourd, she bounced from under the 
pail with such a sudden jerk, that the liquid contents vrere 
discharged full m the face of the luckless beau. Wel- 
come as would have been the crystal stream to his 
parched and dusty palate, if taken in the regular man* 
ner and proper quantity, yet was he excited to the ut* 
most pitch of indignation, lo have it thus unceremoni- 
ously and superabundantly thrust not only . into his 
mouth, but over his whole person. 

Whilst Mr. Hopewell was wringing the water from 
his hair, wiping his face, and execrating the parson's 
handmaid, the old woman loudly screaming out, *' law 
sus !" slipped into a small hovel which went under the 
denomination of ' the kitchen,' and Mrs.. Belcour had 
just ordered a servant to follow, and endeavour to bring 
her to a parley, when she reissued from her smoky den, 
adjusting a linen cap on her head with one hand, 
whilst with the other she vainly tried to manage the 
fixing of a check apron. 

As she came out of the kitchen, she made for the 
back door of the house, which was heard to open. 
Her progress through the passage was interrupted by 
several stoppages ; employed, no doubt, in the better 
arrangement of her costume, and when she appeared 
before the ladies, she was, in truth, a very decent look- 
ing * tidy old body.' 

To the repeated question, ^' was the minister at 
home .'^" — she could only answer, lifting up her hands. 
^* Dear-a-me ! dear-a-me ! To be sure ! To — be — 
sure !" 

At length she became sufficiently composed to sa}', 

'' he was" — and runi^g back she made her way good, 

though not, it appeared, without some considerable 

fH/Scvltyf into the chamber, m NvVuch) notwithstanding^ 
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ihe heal of the weather, the good mao of the house 
was shut up engaged in bis studies. 

Unspeakable was the astotiishnient of his reverence 
as he came forth of his chamber and beheld Mrs. Bel* 
cour. Unspeakable was the consternation of Mrs. Bel- 
cour as she beheld her friend Mr. Scott. 

There was no time for ceremonious greeting, and 
their claim upon his hospitality^ was sufficiently appa- 
rent from the situation of Miss Hopewell ; who, en- 
tirely exhausted by the unexpected delay, was lymg 
nearly insensible in the arms of Maria. 

The good minister had a hand ' open as day for 
melting charity,' and would, as had been justly said of 
him, have resigned his bed to a sick beggar, had such 
appeared at. his door; in the helpless state he saw Miss 
Hopewell ; yet how to make an offer of it to the sick 
lady, drove him, ^ as he often afterwards declared, to 
his very wit's end. Then again, such a room as was 
bis — so lumbered, so littered ; it was not to be thought 
of. But whilst, with the assistance of Mrs. Belcour, 
he was taking her from the carriage, in an agony of 
doubt where to bestow her, his faithful handmaiden, 
Bridget, with the assistance of one of Mrs. Belcour's 
servants, lugged into the passage the ponderous oak 
frame of an old couch, which had been built for the 
special use of a former gouty incumbent, and had beeii 
considered as a kind of fixture in the parsonage house 
by his successors. 

This timely movement, on the part of Bridget, re- 
lieved her master's most pressing and distracting care ; 
for a mattress being instantly placed on it, a coverlid 
and pillow were produced with the speed of thou^t^ 
whose appearance was highly creditable to Bridget, 
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as a good washerwoman, and neat housekeeper 
withal. 

In every thing Mr. Scott's commands, intent on hos- 
pitable thoughts as he was, were forestalled by the in- 
defatigable Bridget ; and such is the effect of presence 
of mind, when called into action by benevolent feel- 
ings, and such our instinctive perception, in the hour of 
need, of this invaluable attribute, that Mrs. Belcour 
was unconsciously made to appreciate it, even though 
manifested in an old negress. 

As Miss Hopewell's was not a case which admitted 
of any fastidiousness, she was laid on the couch ; and 
as the entry, in which it was placed, was of reasonable 
width, and there was, moreover, a cool current of air 
passing through it, her situation, 'all things considered, 
was as eligible as could have been expected. 

This first difficulty being thus happily surmounted, 
Bridget began to cast about in her mind what was next 
to be done. She was quick to resolve, and prompt to 
execute. The front room was cleared in a short time 
of its learned lumber; the dust suffered to escape 
through the window, which was now hoisted ; and 
whilst plying the brush and broom with wonderful 
dexterity, she caused the servant, whom she had before 
pressed into her service, to remove to it such necessary 
articles of furniture as the very scant establishment of 
the minister afforded. The door was then thrown open, 
and the ladies given to understand tliat their apartment 
was ready for them. 

Engaged as she was in attendance on her niece, one 
idea alone occupied Mrs. Belcour's thoughts : was 
Percy still an inmate at the parsonage ? With painfiil 
reluctance her eye glanced hastily round, lest it should 
encounter some object which might confirm her fears. 
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She saw none. The bustle in which Mr. Scott was en- 
gaged, in consequence of this all-unlooked-for visit, 
rendered it impossible to ask of him a private confe- 
rence ; and she could make no inquiry in the presence 
of Maria. It was not very long, however, before Miss 
Hopewell was perceived to have fallen into a sound 
sleep; and Mrs. Belcour secured an opportunity of 
speaking to Mr. Scott on the dreaded subject, by ac- 
ceding to her daughter's request to be allowed to walk 
beneath the old trees before mentioned, for the sun was 
now set, and the refreshing coolness of the air most in-* 
viting. 

Musing on the incident which had thus strangely 
forced them on the hospitality of Mr. Scott, Maria's re- 
collection insensibly began to run over the various emo- 
tions she had experienced since her first acquaintance 
with that gentleman. The most pungent, were those 
arising from the discovery of the unworthiness of 
Percy, and the attentions of Lord Umberdale. Sunk 
as was Percy in her opinion, strong as was the addi- 
tional cause of disdain afforded by Major Bromley's 
assertions on the morning of their transient meeting—* 
yet when she recalled his image to view as he had ap- 
peared to her in his happier hours, she could not but 
sigh at the recollection of his lost state, and fallen as 
he was, still thought of him but as of archang^el ruined ; 
and although alone, she felt the purple glow to mantle 
on her lovely cheek, and an indescribable sense of self- 
accusation pressed on her, as the conviction rushed to 
her heart, that but for the resemblance he bore to the 
lost, guilty, unprincipled, outcast Percy, Lord Umber-« 
dale's admiration had been far less gratifying to ber 
than she feared she had given him reason to suppose it. 
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Shocked at this discovery of ber real feelings, dis« 
pleased with herself, and uncertain what shoald be her 
line of conduct as regarded Lord Umberdale, shoald 
he renew his attentions on his arrival at Rx>seDKnmt| 
she proceeded slowly down the avenue, until she had 
nearly reached the end of the walk : when, with an 
agitation which actually deprived her of the power of 
motion, and forced her to lean for support against a 
large tree, she beheld a person approaching from the 
€harch-}^ard, whom at the first glance she recognised 
as — -Percy, 

As she watched his figure, in breathless suspense as 
to what would be his conduct on the occasion of this 
most unexpected meeting, he continued to advance, 
and his eyes being fixed on the ground, as if engaged 
in deep and moumful meditation, he had nearly passed 
without observing her, and she was inclining to doubt 
if her senses did not deceive her, when he raised his 
head, and saw her reed form whose ideal image at that 
moment occupied his mind, to the total exclusion of 
every other thought. Yes, be saw her loved form, re- 
clined against the tree in all the languor of overstrain- 
ed feelings, and looking towards him with that con- 
fused, though intent gaze, which indicates doubt whe- 
ther the object on which it rests be real. 

That the unfortunate man doubted the reality of the 
fair form before him was evident, for he started with 
an air of surprise and astonishment, which, however, 
soon gave place to that of doubt and awe. 

A tremulous attempt to move firom the tree unde- 
ceived him. Still be was lost in wonderment, and it 
was not immediately that he was able to say, in a tone 
of the deepest emotioii-— ^' Miss Belcour ! does the 
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distraction of my crazed brain deceive me, or do I in- 
deed see Miss Belcour ?*' 

Maria's feelings bad, on the first view of his face, 
been chilled with horror at the appearance of his hag- 
gard, woe-worn countenance; but the fast kindling 
animation of his eye now told her that immediate re* 
turn to the house was necessary. Some explanation, 
also, of the cause of her presence in that place, seemed 
to be instantly demanded. The first measure she 
made a strong exertion to efiect, by leaving her posi- 
tion, and moving towards the house : but the sense 
that explanation, on such a subject, was necessary, 
combined with other feelings, rendered her incapable 
of articulating more than a few unconnected words. 

Not unfelt or unobserved was her embarrassment ; 
and as conjecture respecting the cause of her appear- 
ance at that moment must have been fruitless, Percy's 
thoughts refused to engage in them. He knew one 
thing, and he desired to know no more — he was in 
the presence of Maria Belcour. 

For one instant he covered his bH>w with his hand, 
as though he would collect his scattered senses — in the 
next he stepped before her, and thus impeding her fur- 
ther progress, he exclaimed — " One moment. Miss 
Belcour, — one moment, and my wretchedness shall 
force you to grant a request, which my miserable life 
will be too short to repay. It is contained in few 
words — forgive me ! but, forgive me ! I have closed 
my eyes upon the light of day, that imagination might 
not be encumbered by surrounding objects, whilst it 
painted your form, and whilst I heard you say, ' I for- 
give !' 1 have welcomed the shades of night only, 
that in dreams your voice might fall on my ear, say- 
ing, ' I forgive you !' Now then, now, that beyond 

Vol. II. 13 
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expectation, beyond hope, almost beyond belief, I re- 
ally see you ! — let me but hear you say * I for^ve 
you !' and I will be henceforth resigned. I will be 
patient, under the recollection that I have nothing 
more to ask of this world's good, and I shall be insen- 
sible to all it has in store of future evil." 

Her agitation was increased by his empassioned man- 
ner ; and though slie could not but be distressed at be- 
holding his evident wretchedness, she motioned as 
though she would pass on. 

Bending on her a look fraught with unexpected and 
inconsolable disappointment, he retired, and thus made 
way for her. She had proceeded, however, only a 
few yards, when he overtook her : his voice was still 
deep and hollow, but more composed than when he 
first addressed her. 

" Miss Belcour," he said, " this opportunity of re- 
moving an intolerable load of anguish from a broken 
heart, will never return to you. Alas, I defeat m}* 
purpose by my raving : yet look at me. Miss Belconr! 
the wretched object before you can excite no feeling m 
such a heart as yours but pity. The agonies of repen- 
tance which have hollowed this cheek, might claim 
something ; and Miss Belcour will not add a sense of 
her continued resentment on a head bowed like this.^ 

" I forgive you, Mr. Percy," said Maria, with diffi- 
culty concealing her emotion. " I forgive you, sir, 
but allow me to pass on." 

" Percy !" he repeated ; " Percy ! Do you only 
know me as Percy ! One instant, Miss Belcour, one 
instant you must afford me. My soul's hope hangs ou 
your answer. But do you yet only know me as 
Percy ?» 
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Surprised at his words, and agitated yet more by his 
vehemence, Maria involuntarily turned on him a look 
of inquiry. But the transient gleam of hope, which 
had lighted his eye, had faded away, and a darker 
shade of melancholy had succeeded it. 

" Forgive me, lady," he said, mournfully ; " yet 
again forgive me ! I knew not what I uttered. It can 
avail nothing, that you should know the real name of 
him who dared impose himself on you under a false one. 
Percy or Arley must alike recall the recollection of a 
villain !" 

" Arley !*' cried Maria, surprised out of all reserve. 
*^ Did you say Arley V^ 

" Merciful powers !" he exclaimed, clasping his hands 
and approaching nearer to her ; " what am I to under- 
stand i Have I been even more wretched than my 
own dark thoughts painted me i Do you still believe 
me such as you heard me represented when last we 
met i Did my reverend friend fail to remove all sus- 
picions, except the one foul stain on my character which 
can never be erased." 

Again Maria, notwithstanding her utmost efforts to 
support herself, was forced to lean against a tree, as 
she almost audibly said, " The resemblance ! the re- 
semblance ! 'Tis all explained !" 

With the rushing torrent of new ideas, which this 
discovery produced, came also the suggestion, that the 
adventurer had heard of his supposed resemblance to 
Lord Umberdale, and was thus endeavouring to take 
advantage of her credulity. 

«« Miss Belcour,*' he said, aftfr observing her a few 
moments in silence, " I have wronged you. Ihave 
undervalued your generous nature, in supposing your 
apparent reluctance to forgive a repentant man pro- 
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ceeded from personal displeasure. My excellent fiiend 
has been less explicit than I had hoped ;" (he paused 
as if at a loss how to proceed) — or my sad story was 
not thought worth your attention." 

^< I did not, until this moment, know," said Maria, 
^' that you bad any intercourse with Mr. Scott, for it is 
of him, I presume, you speak." 

A new light broke on Arley (for it is time that we 
distinguish him'by his real name.) 

" Were you not, allow me to ask — were you not 
made acquainted with Mr. Scott's communication when 
he was last at Colonel Hopewell's ?" 

'^ I heard nothing of his having been at the HaU, 
since the day he accompanied us there," said Maria ; 
and again her suspicions returned. 

Arley 's countenance expressed disappointment and 
surprise ; but he made no comment on her observa- 
tion. At length, with an air of strongly though scarce* 
]y repressed feelings, he said, " I will intrude no longer, 
Miss Belcour ; my full, absolute acquittal of all the 
base charges you have heard against me, is in such 
hands, that I may not, must not doubt but that it will 
reach your ear. I might, with confidence, refer you 
to the worthy man at whose house (from circumstance^i 
which I presume are purely accidental) you now are j 
but that he has already done his part, I am well assur- 
r?d ; propriety — delicacy forbids that I should urge it 
jurther. Farewell, lovely Miss Belcour, farewell ! my 
present residence at the parsonage house shall be no 
))rctext for my intrusion on your presence. FareweU, 
then, for ever ! You have forgiven mc, and may eve- 
ry blessing attend you through this life, and eternal 
blessings await yon in the next," 
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He was turning away with the desperate haste oi' a 
man conscious that his resolution would enable him to 
make one effort only, when bis step was arrested by 
the tremulous voice of Maria. There was to her a 
perplexing allusion, in all he said, to some explanation 
of his conduct, which it was evident had been offered. 
How* it had been arrested in its course^ she scarce dared 
trust herself to conjecture. Yet his words implied 
that it contained his entire exculpation, and his man- 
ner denoted a despondence too deep to be assumed 
from a wish to delude. 

Under these impressions, she said, as she again at- 
tempted to move forwards, " If I have continued to 
entertain too harsh an opinion of you, sir, it must be 
your part to forgive me. And again let me assure you, 
that if you have caused me some mortification — some" 
More she could not say, for Alley had sprung to- 
wards her at the first sound of her voice. She was 
much confused at the breathless earnestness with which 
lie hung on her words ; and whilst she yet hesitated, 
two gentlemen, with their attendants, turned the corner 
of the church-yard, and rode hastily up the walk. 

" An' Pboebi soror ! an' nympharum sanguinis una !" 

said one of the gentlemen, as he suddenly curbed his 
horse. " My Lord, do you mean to ride over the ghost 
of Miss Belcour ; for that it is her real presence, is 
beyond credibility." 

They dismounted at the instant he spoke, and Ma- 
ria perceived before her Colonel Hopewell and Lord 
Uniberdale. 

The looks of the latter had been directed towards 
the house with interest so intense, that he had not no- 
ticed her until the Colonel's exclamation. He now ea- 

13* 
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gerly advanced towards her, but ere he completed the 
sentence which contained his anxious inquiry for the 
cause of her most unexpected appearance, his eye rcst- 
'?d on her companion. 

Does the twilight deceive bim ? Is his vision im* 
paired by a^tation and surprise ? or, in the wan, sad, 
care-wrinkled figure who stands rooted to the earth by 
astonishment, whilst the rush of contending emotions 
convulse his frame almost to dissolution, does he re- 
cognise — his lost brother ! — the once high-spirited, 
blooming companion of his youth — his loved Theo- 
dore ! for whose sake he Iiad crossed the ocean, and 
whom he had diligently sought, until partially weaned 
from the fraternal pursuit, by the fascinations of her. 
by whom he thus unaccountably found him attended. 

There is a certain intelligence in the first meeting of 
the eyes of long separated and long estranged friends, 
which can never be mistaken in its import. That glance 
was interchanged, and the brothers rushed into each 
other's arms. 

Maria, as she witnessed this scene, made an unsteady 
step, and her sinking form was caught by Colonel Hope- 
well, and borne to the house. 

" Let me hold you !" said Arley, after a long con- 
tinued and ardent embrace ; " let me hold you, that I 
may be assured my distracted senses do not deceive me: 
that my brother has pressed me to his heart ; that my 
excellent, my honoured, my loved brother is with me. 
^nd that I am not alone in this wide world.'* He held 
him at arm's length, and looked at him witli the unsa- 
tified gaze of insatiable delight. 

There is a loneliness in life — there is a desolation of 
the heart, which words cannot describe, and which can 
be felt only by those who claim no kindred blood in any 
i^ their kind, and only maintain their intercourse with 
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society through the fluctuadng medium of casual 
courtesy. 

Such had long been the sad situation of Arley ; and 
this unlooked-for union with a brother, and such a bro- 
ther — even at the moment that he supposed himself se- 
parated from him, not only by the rolling ocean, for all 
its roaring multitude of waves seemed not more to divide 
them, than the fearful combination of circumstances, 
originating, 'tis most true, in his own misconduct and 
ungovemed passions, but which in one wild sweep had 
'whelih'd and sunk him so low, that even hope could 
not find him. This, as it appeared, miraculous reunion^ 
even at the moment in which he was bidding a long, as 
he supposed, last adieu to the only object which^ could 
interest him or bind him to life— -excited feelings too 
strong, emotions too unexpected and overpowering, for 
his emaciated frame ; and he must have fallen to the 
earth but for his brother's support. 

Large drops bedewed his forehead, as he said, 
'* Charles, I could not have hurt a hair of your head ! 
no, not for all the wealth, all the honour this world has 
to give ! I would have died a thousand deaths, ere I 
would have" 

His tongue refused to finish the sentence. Heconld 
only exclaim, " Believe me ! believe me !" 

" I do, I do believe you, my dear Theodore !" 5aid 
his brother. " And if you knew how I execrate tlie 
credulity with which I listened to the slanderous insi- 
nuations against you, you would forgive me. Not for 
tlie world, my brother, would I at this moment revert 
to scenes or circumstances, the recollection of which 
might cause you pain ; but it is to relieve, and not to 
distress you, that I recall your memory to the dreadful 
hour in which we parted. 
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** One of die wretched men, who endeavoured to 
escape from tlie window, was, as you may remember, 
dreadfully mangled, but not immediately killed. He 
lived only to see and feel the horrors of his situation. 
With the fear of instant death before his eyes, he made 
to me such a full disclosure of all he knew concerning 
the horrid plot against your honour and my life, that 
combined with the able investigation of the intelligent 
and acute magistrate, Butler, removed every vestige 
of the foul suspicion from my mind." 

" Tell me no more now, my dear brother," said Ar- 
ley. " Tell me no more now ; my feelings will over- 
come me — will destroy me." 

He slid from Lord Umberdale's arm to the ground, 
and reclined on the grass. He appeared, from the so- 
lemnity of his countenance, to be engaged in ofTerinp: 
up, in silence, those thanks which his debt of gratitude 
rendered too big for utterance. 

We must now return to the moment in which Maria 
left the house, and Mrs. Belcour found an opportunity 
of making her inquiries respecting the young Eng- 
lishman. 

" You kept my secret ?" said she, endeavouring to 
smile, as though it were a matter of little moment. 

" Not so faithfully as I could have wished," Mr. 
Scott replied. 

" Indeed," said Mrs. Belcour, alarmed, then added, 
in a tone of reproach, " I should have expected a 
faithful performance of his promise from a minister of 
the gospel." 

" You must understand, madam," said Mr. Scott, 
no wise discomposed, " tliat whilst I tarried with yon 
at the Colonel's Hall, an unpleasant adventure there 
occurred to my friend Arley ; and such was the dis- 
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tress of bis mind, in consequenct^ thereof, that I only 
prevented his immediate repair to the Colonel's house, 
by assuring him that I had seen you, and had made 
you acquainted with all that was necessary to be known 
of his story, for the purpose of his entire exculpation 
of the young men's charge." 

Mrs. Belcour mused a short space, and then, with- 
out expressing herself satisfied with tliis explanation, 
proceeded in her inquiry. " You did not find it ne- 
cessary to inform him, that your visit to the jail was 
made at my request, I presume, sir ?" 

** There was no necessity whatever," was the answer. 

" Did you tell him, sir, or has he by other means 
obtained any knowledge of the circumstance of his 
brother's being at Hopewell Hall .?" 

^' He has no knowledge touching that particular. A 
friend in whom he has implicit confidence, and who, I 
doubt not, will prove the instrument of reconciliation 
between the brothers, will, as I opine, prove the most 
befitting person to make to him such disclosure." 

" And when did Mr. Percy leave you ?" said the 
lady. •• 

" Mr. Arley," said the minister, pointedly. 

" Mr. Arley, then," said Mrs. Belcour, rather dis- 
pleased at the correction. " When did he leave the 
parsonage house ?" 

" He left it, as he is wont, immediately after dinner," 
Mr. Scott replied ; " and behold, he has but now re- 
turned from the melancholy shades in which it is his 
pleasure to rove ! and lo, he hath joined himself to the 
company of Miss Maria !" 

Mrs. Belcour's own eyes attested the truth of this 
declaration ; yet, desperate as seemed the state of the 
game, she did not throw up her hand. 
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' Maria will surely,' she thought, ' treat him with 
such scorn and disdain, that he will not approach the 
personage house, whilst we are here at least. Lord 
Umberdale will seek him here, probably within a few 
hours. I will take care that his search shall be in 
vain ; and in the meantime, Maria must be made to 
secure her conquest beyond the fear of accidents.' 

These hopes and calculations, which were founded 
on the supposition that Maria would reject all over- 
tures towards explanation, were something damped. 
by observing that she did not immediately return to 
the house. 

' Amazing !' said the lady to herself, as she watched 
them from the door. * Does she parley with him ? — 
astonishing ! Will Marin, who never showed a want of 
proper spirit, or a want of decorum before, show it 
now ? — Ah, well ! she is returning, — but, confusion ! 
— she stops again !' — 

Here Miss Hopewell signified that she was awake : 
and her aunt was forced to give her attention to her. 
. When ag^in she turned her eyes on the scene of action, 
other performers had entered on the stage ; and she foimd 
that all her machinations, for the advancement of her am- 
bitious designs respecting her daughter were but too like- 
ly to end in disappointment, if not in something worse. 

She saw Lord Umberdale in his brother's arms ; and 
as the luckless boatman, who finds he has unwarily prot 
within the vortex of some tremenrlons rapid, and that 
neither skill nor strength can longer avail him, unships 
his oar, stretches himself at full length in his bark, and 
shuts his eyes on the horrors of his situation, as he en- 
ters the pass where the rushing stream boils, and wheels, 
and foams, and thunders through ; so Mrs. Beicour. 
having steered her course, with all the skill of which sho 
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was mistress, so long as aught might be hoped from 
skill, now beheld her hopes not absolutely wrecked, 
but thrown into a state of jeopardy, where no efibrt of 
hers could affect them ; and, with a fortitude peculiar 
to herself, she prepared to meet the eveut. 

We will suppose Miss Hopewell removed to the room 
so hastily furnished by Bridget, and that Maria has 
recovered sufficient composure to sit or recline on the 
bed by her. 

Toils, meanwhile, every where the bustling Bridget, 
nothing daunted by the increase of lodgers, which she 
perceives in the arrival of the Colonel and Lord Um- 
berdale 5 her contrivances keep pace with her difficul- 
ties ; ' and if the gentlemen are not overly nice about 
sleeping, she thinks she can fix things to a T. It would 
be strange,' she said, ^ if she who had been brought up 
in old Colonel JoUyboy's family, where the biggest of 
quality used to come, five to a bed, shouldn't know 
how to manage such matters.' 

The reader perceives that a handy housekeeper is 
the parson's maid ; and so leaving her to her arrange- 
ments for the comfortable accommodation of nobility, 
we renew our account of the conversation maintained 
between the brothers. 

They had removed to an old bench, which happened 
to be under one of the large cherry trees, and where 
Lord Umberdale gave the following brief account of 
the events which led to the present meeting. 

To Arley's observation, that the most conclusive 
evidence of his innocence, could he be induced to 
speak the truth, would have been Walker, Lord Um- 
berdale replied, — " What will be your surprise, when 
I tell you that I have seen Walker at no more distant 
date tiian four days .'^" 
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'^ Walker !" ssud Arley, with much astonishment and 
interest. 

'^ Allow me," said Lord Umberdale, '* to go back to 
the day on which you left Clerkenwell ;" observing his 
brother colour, at the mention of that fatal place, he 
added, — " I shall have nothing to say, my dear Theo- 
dore, but what will give you pleasure. During the 
bustle and confusion which followed the discovery of 
your departure. Walker and the man, Hall, who was 
with him, made their escape. Already convinced of 
your innocence, I would have made little inquiry after 
them, but for the hope that they might furnish some 
clue by which to trace your steps. Unceasing were 
my exertions to find you. At length, conviction that 
you had left Great Britain, if indeed you yet lived, 
induced a vague suspicion that you had gone to Ame- 
rica ; and so strong was I possessed with the idea that 
you had done so, that I resolved to cross the Atlantic 
to satisfy myself in person, that nothing was left un- 
done in order to find you. 

At New-York my hopes were confinned : a trifling 
article struck my attention at the door of a small milli- 
ner's shop, — I entered, intending to purchase it. You 
will judge my surprise, when the young woman, who 
was seated behind the counter, uttered a shriek and ran 
up a short flight of stairs to an inner room ; — fi'om 
this room, a very decent looking, elderly woman came 
forth, and with great apparent kindness, though as 1 
thought, inquietude, saluted me as an old acquaintance. 
A nearer view of my person, however, undeceived bcr ; 
she apologized for her mistake, and I was retiring 
when the thought struck me, that the resemblance we 
have ever been supposed to bear to each other, might 
have been the cause of her mistake. In a word, her 
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answers to a few questions con^nced me that at length 
I had found some trace of you. 

'^ Never, my brother ! never shall I lose the remem** 
brance of the delight with which I listened to the 
praises bestowed on your deportment, by the artless 
femily of your friend Captain Thompson. There was 
no trait in your character, as portrayed by them, that 
did not convince me, my brother was softened and re- 
formed, not hardened and desperate ; yet most of all, 
did I recognise my generous Theodore as restored to 
himself from the following words of the Captain's wife : 

*^ * Heh gone, sir, to the south'ard, that I am sure ; 
but exactly whereabouts I can't tell ; for he never took 
leave, or told us where he was going, or how he was 
to iive, poor fellow ! and, to be sure, I've blessed him 
a thousand and a thousand times for his consideration. 
Eliza, child!' said she, ^you are wanted up stairs.' She 
then went on to say, — ' John Thompson saw it before 
he sailed,'— 

** Go on, I beseech you, madam, said I ; but she ap* 
peared to collect herself, and decline any further dis- 
closure of her family secrets ; again I entreated she 
would make me acquainted with the reasons for your 
secret departure. 

" ' It's all to his credit,' said she ; * and it may do 
him some good with you, that's his brother. My poor 
daughter, Eliza, pitied him too much, sir, and he was 
not the young man to give more trouble than needs 
must, to people who had done what they could for him, 
and so he went off, though he hadn't another friend in 
the country than us. But if ever my poor husband, 
John Thompson, gets back, he'll find him if he's on the 
earth.' " 

Vol. n. 14 
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^< Kind, generous feUow," said Arley ; << I trust we 
shall indeed meet again.'' 

^^Make no question of it," said Liord Umberdak; 
'^ I have given Mrs. Thompson my pledged word for 
that,— but let me proceed : I left New-York, a few 
days after, with your old acquaintance, I believe I may 
not say, old friend, William De Vapour, and a gented 
family to whom he introduced me, and who being about 
to visit their relations in this state, afforded me a fa- 
vourable opportunitiy of passing pleasantly through 
the country." — 

Here his Lordship seemed disposed to pause ; after 
an effort, however, he proceeded : 

^* I have been at Colonel Hopewell's some days. 
Three days ago, havjng joined in a hunting party, the 
buck was scarcely roused when, on passing a by-road, 
I saw a well-dressed man, who, notwithstanding, ap- 
peared to be under the influence of liquor, leaning 
against a tree ; as I rode by him, he screamed and fell 
to the ground. His voice was so unearthly, so fiiU of 
horror and affright, that, reining up my horse, I dis- 
mounted, and endeavoured to raise him up ; but at 
sight of me, attempting to assume a theatrical air, 
though in evident alarm, he cried, — ' Avaunt, and quit 
my sight ! thy bones are marrowless ! let the earth hide 
thee.' Considering this as the unmeaning effort of in- 
toxication, I let him go, and was remounting my horse 
when my utmost interest was excited, by hearing him 
say to himself, — < Being gone, I am a man again ; but 
if I saw not the ghost of the honourable Mr. Arley, 
umwhile a fellow of Clerkenwell Close, then I am no 
two-legged creature.' 

''You will readily suppose that these words riveted 
we to the spot. Agsin and again I endeavoured to 
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prevail on Um to say who he wasi and what knowledge 
he had of Arley. He doggedly persisted in a real, or 
pretended belief that I was your ghost ; and I could 
obtain no information from his jargon : yet was I pos- 
sessed with the strong belief that I saw before me the 
man for whom I had heea so long diligently seeking, 
even Walker ! 

^* Determining to remain with him until his senses 
should return, or until 1 should find some opportunity 
of placing him in safe keeping, until my return from 
the Hall, I suffered him to talk himself to sleep. 

*^ In this situation I was so fortunate as to perceive a 
decent looking man approaching, who I found was a 
tenant of the Colonel's. To this man's care I con- 
fided him, who promised to take him to his house, and 
on no account to suffer him to depart from it until my 
return from the Hall. 

*^ Making Colonel Hopewell so far acquainted with 
our story as was necessary, I requested his attendance, 
as well as that of Mr. De Vapour, whose presence as 
an Englishman, at the man's confession, I thought im- 
portant. 

'^ On our arrival at the tenant's house, in the even- 
ing, I found, as I had expected, that it was really 
Walker. He had assumed the name of Pangloss, and 
the manner and language of a pedantic pedagogue. 
Finding that he had discovered himself to me, he mad^ 
a full confession of all he knew of the circumstances 
connected with the mysterious affair of Clerkenwell. 
The light of day could not be more clear than your 
innocence. And now, my brother, my dear brother I 
once more forgive roe. If I have wronged you much, 
I have loved you more," 
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Arley could only look his forgiveness and gratitode. 

^' Yet one other circumstance, and I have done,*^ 
said Lord Umberdale. '^ I was yesterday engaged to 
spend the day with an old lady, a friend, she says, of 
our mother's. On my return last night to Hope- 
well Hall, a package was delivered to me, said to have 
been left by some person unknown. It contained your 
letter to George Berkley. Not even the dreadful situ- 
ation in which it represented you as placed, could allay 
the joyful feelings I experienced in perusing that paper, 
confirming my fondest, best wishes respecting you. 
The jail, the ignominy, the sorrows you had endured, 
were all forgotten in the delightful contemplation of my 
only brother restored to me, and to himself: chasten- 
ed, repentant, and, above all, seeking consolation 
where alone it can be found. Accompanied by Colo- 
nel Hopewell, I set ofi*for the jail at daybreak. Here 
a new joy awaited me. You were honourably released, 
and had left the jail, in company the most desirable-— 
a worthy minister of the gospel." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



'< Can such things he, 



And overcome us like a summer cloudy 
Without our special wonder ?" 

Macbeth. 



On the same evening on which the events recorded 
in the last chapter occurred, a weU-dressed man, after 
bowing with obsequious pomp to a departmg guest, 
walked with stately step into his stable-yard ; and was 
issuing his orders with a certain sharp brevity, which 
indicated the minute attention which was paid to his 
commands by those over whom he bore sway, when 
two men, on horses which appeared to have travelled 
a long distance, entered the yard. 

The foremost rider was our young stranger of tlie> 
inn. The landlord bowed low to the gentleman; 
stepped up to hold his stirrup, as he perceived the sin* 
gular beauty of the horse on which he was mounted ; 
but his attention amounted to servility, when the stran- 
ger threw the bridle from his hand into that of theper* 
son by whom he was accompanied. 

<< You have rode a great distance to-day, sir, I pre* 
sume .^" 

^^ So far, landlord, Aat my horses are fatigued ; and 
as I roust proceed immediately, yon will do me the ik* 

14* 
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^our to let me have a fresh horse on the instant. My 
servant can remain until the morning." 

The landlord looked at him with some surprise, and 
perhaps some suspicion ; for his air was divested of all 
its late graciousness as he answered this demand by re- 
questing to know how far the gentleman was going. 

This was a question, natural as it was, the gentleman 
seemed unprepared for ; at least, indisposed to answer; 
and while he yet appeared to muse, as undecided what 
reply to make, the rumbling of a coach was heard, and 
our ladies, who, together with the gentlemen and at- 
tendants, comprising the van of the party on their 
march to Rosemount, approached the door of the inn ; 
and the landlord, leaving the str^mger without cere- 
mony, flew to receive them. 

As Eliza al|ifhted from the carriage, the first object 
on which het^^^eye rested was the said stranger; who 
recognised her by a bow, though he made no advance 
towards her. 

The arrangement, as made by her mother, had been 
in the first instance far from meeting Eliza's approba- 
tion ; and she had been extremely unwilling to reach 
the inn, before they were overtaken by Colonel Hope- 
well. 

She felt the unpleasantness of their situation, as 
young ladies having no otiier protectors, at an inn, 
ths||ilwo young gentlemen, whom she at least could be 
scar^eely said to know. This feeling was not a little 
increased by the presence of the person mentioned; 
both as regarded the delicacy of her own situation, and 
her mother's known disapprobation of her suffering any 
renewal of the acquaintance between them, which she 
immediately foresaw it might from circumstances be 
nearly impossible to avoid. 
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The newly arrived party were shown into a roonif 
the windows of which opened on the piazza ; and while 
the bustle of their entrance still continued, Eliza's at- 
tention was drawn to the following scene which was 
passing without. 

The stranger advainced to the landlord, and repeated 
his demand of being furnished with a horse. 

Eliza heard the demand, and she also heard the half 
surly answer — " That he must first say where he was 
going, and who he was." 

At this instant the stranger's eye caught Eliza's, 
and he plainly discovered that she was listening with 
breathless attention to catch his answer. The deepest 
blush overspread her face, and, turning away in the 
most painful confusion, she lost it. 

Often, often did she regret it ; for whatever that an- 
swer was, its immediate effect on the landlord was such 
as to increase to the highest degree her interest in this 
stranger, involved as he was in mystery to her alone. 
For the landlord no sooner caught the words of his 
reply, than he bowed profoundly and repeatedly :— 
" Inconvenient — not at all, sir ; beg you will consider 
the horse as your own — can recommend him as sure- 
footed and a good goer — sorry, sir, you can't stay the 
night — hope, sir, you will do my poor house the ho- 
nour, as you pass this road." 

The ladies soon after left the room to take possesion 
of Iheir private apartments ; and on their return, they 
found the stranger still lingering in the piazza. Ap- 
proaching the window at which Mary was standing-— 

" Miss Hopewell," he said, " I learn that Mrs. Bel- 
cour is delayed on the road by the indisposition of her 
niece, and that she will not be able to reach this place ; 
and farther, that you are in momentary expecta- 
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tion of your fathet^B arrival. I am particularly happy 
in having it in my power to prevent the alarm or sor* 
prise which you might otherwise feel, should he not get 
to you to-night ; at all events, he cannot do so until a 
very late hour." 

" His friendly attention to Lord Umberdale will de- 
tain him on the way, for ere now that gentleman has 
met and been reconciled to a long estranged and lost 
brother. 

^' Yes, Miss Belcour," (for her surprise and interest 
in this information had drawn her unconsciously to the 
window) — Lford Umberdale has found his brother in 
the person known to you, if I am not misinformed, un- 
der the name of Percy ; and now, that nothing may 
be wanting on my part to make my story romantic, let 
me add, this meeting. Miss Belcour, must have taken 
place in the presence of your mother and Miss Maria ; 
for at Mr. Scott's was Lord Umberdale directed to 
seek his brother. Receive that brother, Miss Belcour, 
as a friend of mine, and I will one day find means to 
thank you." 

After making this strange speech, he bowed and re- 
tired. 

" Let me look at your fingers, Eliza," said Maiy, 
'^ and tell me which is the talismanic ring, by pressing 
which you conjure up this gentle demon, elf, fay, fairy, 
or whatsoever other name may please his ear. But 
Eliza, child, have you not power to make it appear in 
any form you please ? and is it quite consistent with Miss 
Eliza Belcour's ideas of propriety to choose that of-— 
what shall I say — not an old, nor, as I bethink me, a 
very ugly man?" 

Eliza's thoughts were thrown into such a tumult of 
aghatittg emotion, as she reflected on the situation of 
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her sister, that she was anable to answer Mary's good* 
natured raillery. 

" Ob, that I were with her !" she continued to ex- 
claim ; " oh, that T were with her !" And Mary find- 
ing her too much discomposed to converse, kindly sup- 
pressed the questions her curiosity would have prompt- 
ed, and remained a silent observer of her incoherent 
expressions, until they were summoned to join the rest 
of the party. 

The stranger's prediction, respecting the Colonel, 
was correct. He did not arrive at the inn that night ; 
and it was not until the next morning that they had any 
further intelligence from the parsonage, when the 
Colonel's servant brought the following letters. 

The Colonel's letter to his daughter simply stated 
circumstances with which the reader is already ac- 
quainted. Mrs. Belcour's and Maria's did no more. 
We shall insert them however. 

To Miss E. Belcour. 

1 1 o'clock at nigrht, at the Parsonage. 

I have suffered so much on Emily's account since L 
have been here, my dear Eliza, and from some other 
causes, that I am scarct^ly able to hold the pen. Yet, 
as mamma talks of sending off to you at daybreak, I 
must write you a few lines. 

You know, my dear sister, the extreme likeness Lord 
Umberdale bore to Mr. Percy. It was the occasion, I 
believe, of some mistakes ; and as Lord Umberdale 

and Mr. Percy But his name, Eliza, is not Percy : 

it is Arley* He is the brother of Lord Umberdale. 
Are you not astonished beyond measure f And as I 
know, in the event of your meeting him, you would 
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wish to address him by his real name, I think it right 
to apprise you of the circumstance. Though Lord 
Umberdale and Mr. Arley do not go, I am told, to 
Rosemount Their first visit, it seems, must be to 
Berkley Park. Some great obligations to George 
Berkley are spoken of. Is it not strange, how that 
young man's name crosses us at every turn— —But 
you must not form your opinion of Percy — I mean Mr. 
Arley — from the circumstance of his former intimacy 
with George Berkley. Mr. Scott is an excellent man; 
indeed, Eliza, if you were here you would think so—* 

and he speaks of Percy in such terms ^You cannot, 

indeed you cannot imagine how difierent a man he is 
to what we thought him ! 

It appears odd io me, that they should go to Berk- 
ley Park — Don't you think so ? But yet I am glad— ^ 
yes, very glad, they do not go to Rosemount. 

Never — no never did I wish to see you so much. 
Mamma writes. Love to the girls. Adieu. 

M. Belcour. 

Mrs. Belcour's letter was as follows : 

4 o'clock in the mondng. 
Dear E. 

I detain Robert to tell you Emily has had a good 
night, and will be able to recommence her journey to 
Rosemount to-day. It must be accomplished, however, 
by easy stages. The Colonel is so good as to remain 
with me, and to regulate our movements, as be is so 
well acquainted on the road. On receiving this, you 
will, of course, go on with our friends to Rosemount ; 
where you must do your best to entertain them until 
we arrive to your assistance. 
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Maria, I find, bas written to you, and no doubt has 
given you the particulars of Lord Umberdale's meet- 
ing his brother. As his Lordship declines going im- 
mediately to Rosemount, I conjecture that he does not 
wish to introduce the honourable Mr. Arley, for such 
be really is, to a further acquaintance with us. Should 
his Lordship, after taking his brother to Berkley Park, 
come to Rosemount, I think it would be as well to say 
nothing of your former knowledge of Percy — as 'tb 
as yet impossible to know how his Lordship will be 
affected towards us, by this discovery. 

Tell our friends to make themselves happy until we 
join them. 

Yours, my dear E. 

S. Belcour. 

P. S. Should George Berkley pay his respects at 
Rosemount before I arrive, recollect, my dear daugh- 
ter, that you will be my representative ; and that, as 
such, you must receive him as the son of your father's 
most intimate friend. 

On the reception of these letters, our young party 
at the inn prepared to move forward ; and after a long 
and hot day's ride, arrived, about sunset, at the end of 
their journey. 

The most uninterested spectator must have been 
moved with admiration to see the delight pictured in 
the countenances of the domestics of Rosemount, as 
they beheld their beloved young mistress alight from 
the carriage. Great was their astonishment at not see^ 
iBg old mistress and Miss Maria ; but neither surprise 
or the presence of her gay looking companions, could 
prevent those whose gray heads and venerable appear- 
ance seemed well to entitle diem ta luch liberty, from 
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crowding ronnd her with the exclamation of '^ the d^ 
baby ! the beautiful child is come home !*-oQr owo 
sweet dear Miss Eliza !" She greeted them all with 
such terms of endearment as sjufliciently proved the na<* 
ture of the bonds which, from infancy had united tbeoii 
They were all her mammies, and daddies, and uncles, 
and aunts ; and I mention it as the strongest proof I 
can give of the affection with which the old servants, 
in southern families, regard their master^s children, 
who have grown up under their care, that even Mr. 
De Vapour could not behold this proof of the amia- 
ble character of the young mistress, and the affection- 
ate unbounded attachment of the old servants, without 
emotion. 

The melancholy feelings which Eliza would have ex- 
perienced, at thus returning to Rosemount without her 
mother and sister, were in some measure restrained by 
the gaiety of the party she brought with her, small as 
it was, and still more by the necessity laid on her as 
mistress of the house, pro tern, to make every exertion 
to entertain her guests. 

In this effort she was seconded by the cheerful young 
Major, whose success with Miss Jane was jjlo longer a 
matter of doubt. Mr. De Vapour, during the indis- 
position and absence of Miss Emily, was on his good 
behaviour as regarded Mary, who no longer subjected 
to his formal assiduity, was able to cultivate without 
interruption, the fast growing intimacy between herself 
and Eliza. 

Things being thus happily situated, the day succeed- 
ing that of their arrival at Rosemount passed off plea- 
santly enough ; and in the evening Eliza determined 
that, as Miss Jane was engaged with the Major at chess, 
and Mr. De Vapour occupied, or seemingly occupied. 
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the only one which would be afforded her for some 
time, of executing tlie purpose of a resolution she had 
formed on the very day she departed from home : — 
namely, to visit the Haunted HolloWj as soon as she 
returned. 

Making Mary acquainted with her intention and the 
companion of her walk, the two young ladies, not hav- 
ing the fear of a July sun before their eyes, (though, 
indeed, the whole distance from the house to the valley 
was in sonie measure shaded,) sallied forth on an expe- 
dition which, had it been undertaken at a more remote 
period, might have been considered as of a more pro- 
mising nature, on the score of the marvellous, than any 
we have had an opportunity of committing to the safe- 
keeping of these pages. 

" And are you quite sure," said Mary, " that this 
same Haunted Hollow does not merit the evil report 
under which it has sp long laboured at Rosemount ?" 

" Ah !" said Eliza, smiling, " are you advised of that 
already ? I do not remember of having told you any 
thing about it." 

^^ I have heard some fearful words concerning it, 
notwithstanduig," said Mary. << I did bat ask one of 
your mother's ol(i maids of honour, this morning, if 
there was not a stream in the thickly-shaded valley, to 
which I pointed, and expressed «n intention of visiting 
it, when, good now ! she set up an eldritch screech, 
that even now rings in my ears. Such tales did she 
tell me of the ghostly crew which inhabit there, that I 
began to fancy I saw 

* The Lar aod Lemur at their service quaint.* 

For some years, according to this old lady, it has not been 
much used by your real ghosts : only on foggy nights^ 
Vol. IL ' 15 
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the jack-o'-lanterns may be seen pretty busy in it. So, 
you see, I am fully aware of the danger attending this 
adventure in which you have engaged me." 

*^ Did she tell you nothing of Tom Perkins f " said 
Eliza. 

'< She told me a man walks there who was hung for 
horse stealing, adding a circumstance with which you 
may be unacquainted, — that though he had been quiet 
for many years, he has, since your absence from Rose- 
mount, been seen more than once." 

<' Indeed !" said Eliza ; '' your intelligence of the 
proceedings in the Haunted Valley is later than mine, 
as to particulars, by nearly half a century ; but Mary, 
what do you think of it ?" 

'* Why, if the man who walks there," said Maiy, 
with assumed gravity, ^^ has actually and bona fide 
been already hung, I say — go." 

'' But, Mary," said Eliza, *'if there should be a man 
walking there, who is doing his best to deserve, but has 
not yet received such a mark of distinction, the meet- 
ing might not be so pleasant." 

^' Unless," replied Mary, laughing, '* it should appear 
under the similitude of a certain incognitus." 

'< You had almost induced me," said Eliza, in a tone 
of pretended anger, " to decline the adventure, but you 
shall positively on. Miss Mary Hopewell, if ^tis only to 
punish you for your sly insinuation." 

" AUons, then," said Mary ; " allons ! I am afraid 
of neither 

^ Blaok spirits or white — blac spirits or gpray.' 

Though truly it does, on a closer inspection, look as 

if it was a most inviting spot for a midnight dance 

. ^ around the furnace blue.' Ob, what famous caldron? 
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of unlawful broth hare been boiled down in that dark- 
some glen ! — but on, I say, — let us on." 

They had now arrived at the upper end of the val- 
ley, which reached up to the ample orchard, covering 
with its umbrageous foliage all the south side of the 
hill which formed Rosemount. So completely over- 
grown was it with wood, bushes, and briars, of every 
description, that our young ladies despaired of finding 
entrance, until observing a small sheep path, they were 
enabled to descend by it into the very bosom of the 
dell. For some distance there was no possibility of 
proceeding, except by the path mentioned. On each 
side, the ground was covered with tangled juniper and 
beds of reeds ; but as they advanced, the rank luxu- 
riance of the soil was changed for a super-stratum of 
stone and gravel ; and the stream, which had as yet 
crept slowly and sluggishly along, now burst away 
with eddying force, through the chasms it had opened, 
or dashed its foaming spray over the rocks which op- 
posed its course, whilst the hoarse sound of the many 
waterfalls well accorded with the dreary scene, and 
assisted to send up a creeping horror through the 
blood. 

'* It may be most truly observed," said Mary, as she 
stepped carefully among the loose stones on the margin 
of the stream, " that nothing is lacking at Rosemount. 
No, not even a valley, in which the very genius of ro- 
mance might disport contented. Its fair damsels may 
pass presto from their- toilets, or the drawing-room; 
into the very region of gloom and horror, * where 
ghosts and owlets nightly cry ;' or where, if they do 
not, their taste in such matteirs has been generally and 
gteatly misrepresented." 
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*' Do you know,^' said Eliza, ** that near as I was 
born, and have lived, to this valley, I was never in it 
before. I did not, until lately, know the real truth of 
the story which is related of it. I will but endeavour 
to ascertain the site of the mill which formerly stood 
hereabouts, and then we will return." 

<' What, without seeing the ghost F" said Mary. 

'^ Ah, Miss Mary," said Eliza, ** are you so coura- 
geous ? How would you be terrified now, if on reach- 
ing you bend in tiie valley, we were to see beyond it, 
«ieated on the ruins of his mill-dam, like Marius on the 
ruins of Carthage, the very form of the unfortunate 
miller?" 

" Husli," said Mary, " you frighten me. I will see 
\vliat is to be seen, however." 

Arrived at the point ef view alluded to by Eliza, 
I hey found the stream divided into two separate cur- 
)-cnts, forming, wjiat was called at Rosemount, '^ Hang- 
man's Is. and ;" a beautiful spot of level ground, con- 
taining three or four acres of land. One of the streams 
liad been formerly the mill-race, as it appeared ; for at 
the extreme point of the island were seen the ruins of 
t])e mill itself, and standing near them — a human 
figure ! 

Mary shrieked, and was running back, when Eliza, 
after her own momentary alarm subsided, called out to 
her — " What, without seeing the ghost?" repeating 
Mary's words. ^' Without looking at the ghost, now 
b^ appears ? Oh shame ! if you desert me, I will repre- 
sent your cowardice in such terms as shall make you 
a warning to all damsels-errant, who undertake adven- 
tures to which their courage is unequal." 

'^ You know him then," said Mary, endeavouring to 
yecover faerse]r> and returnuig ¥?U)i Umld and only baU' 
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assured steps to the side of her friend. " You kna\ir 
him, I find, and of course there is nothing to fear ; but 
you should not have taken me at such disadvantage. 
His appearance is awful. Had he taken the same 
form in which you conjured him up last, (for I suppose 
it is the production of your ring) I might venture to 
look on it ; for if I remember, it was not excessively 
frightful." 

** My dearest Mary," said Eliza, blushing, " surely 

you do not for one instant suppose why, the person 

you see, though I cannot possibly account for his ap- 
pearance here at this time, is actually the son of the 
miller. It is Perkins himself; do not be alarmed, my 
dear Msu'y, he is known to me as a venerable man — 
a Methodist preacher." 

By this time the person in question had perceived 
the young ladies, and he advanced towards them with 
hasty strides. Without manifesting any thing like sur- 
prise, he shook hands with them both, saying, ^* How 
dost do ? I had understood none of the Rosemount 
people visited this .spot. If I have intruded on your 
walks, I am sorry ; therefore" — 

'' So far from considering your presence as an intru^ 
sion," said Eliza, '^ 1 am extremely glad to see you." 

^^ I doubt it not, I doubt it not," replied tlie 
preacher. " And who might this be f — 'tis not your 
sister ?" 

^' Tis Miss Hopewell, daughter of Colonel Hope- 
well." 

'^ A good girl — a good girl she is ; I have heard of 
her, too. How truly may I say, if I hold my peace 
the very stones will cry out against me. Here I came, 
to indulge in vain thoughts— *to reviieic&ieit xsift ^S. ^^ct^ 
dajrs that are gone — to think, ye*^ axiifiL xo ^%«fti A'^'^ 
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ihose beyond, far beyond the reach 'of my sig^s afia 
tears, and lo, here is work for me to do. 

" How beautiful you are !" said the old man, gaz- 
ing on Eliza ; '* and they tell me you are as good a» 
you are beautiful ; so said Colonel Berkley, and so 
say all. And here is another dear young creature," 
turning to Mary, " here is another deaf young crea- 
ture, who, I doubt not, is just such as you are. Ob, 
how hard does it seem to tell such beings that they are 
still in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity. So 
Idnd, so feeling, so harmless, so unassuming, so anxious 
to do well, so fearful to do evil, how shall a rough old 
man like me persuade thend to cast off all dependence 
on their own righteousness, which is of the law, and 
put onthat righteousness which is through faith. I 
who have suffered the loss of all things, may well 
count this world nothing, so that I may win Christ. 
But you, oh you, dear children, how hard it will b« 
for you to count all things but as loss for the excellen- 
(•y of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord. No 
doubt you think you are willing to do, and to suffer 
much, yet, though you will not be called on to resist 
imto blood, striving against sin ; the world, the world, 
\ny children, will be very strong against you. 

'' I cannot tell your fortune, young lady," said he, 
as a kii|d of smile passed over his features. ^* 1 hope 
it is good. But this child, this Eliza Belcour, has 
much given her, more is about to be given her, and 
much will be required of her. She will not be thwart- 
ed in her Christian course by her husband. Sb§ will 
be cheered and encouraged on her way. A feeling 
heart will be hers^ and a bountiful hand will be hers, 
and a full hand will be hers ; oh, may she ne\'er come 
fo think thst she is not as olVier )^eop\e ^t^\ m^>' she 
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iiever think that she has whereof to boast ; may she 
never think that she has apprehended any thing, but 
this one thing may she do, forgetting the things which 
are behind, and reaching forth to things which are be- 
fore, may she press towards the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus ! 

" I love you, my child,'* said the old man, " for 
your own sake, and I will love you yet more for his 
sake who is to be your husband. Well, well, don't be 
ashamed. I do but speak my own thought, and my 
own wish, perhaps, and you must not take it amiss ; 
and now 1 wont keep you longer — but if it should turn 
out, as I hope, I shall not want opportunities to speak 
all my mind to you. And it may be, that for his sake, 
you will use your interest with the madam Belcour, to 
let the old wanderer locate himself on this very spot. 
Some persons in my situation would fly from it, as 
from the valley of Tophet. So will not I. It was here, 
even here, that my eyes first opened on the light of 
day ; and here, as I hope, they will close on it. Here, 
in my first childhood, I crawled about ; and in my 
secoud, I would fain be allowed to do the. same — ZB 
harmless will I be in the last as in the first. 

'' I have been favoured, blessed be His name for all 
things ! to suffer for truth's sake and the gospel's ; 
I have had trials of cruel mockings, yea, moreover, of 
bonds and imprisonment ; and oflen have I been id 
great peril by waters, and narrowly have I escaped the 
edge of the sword. Under such circumstances, it was* 
not for a poor wanderer like me, * to give command- 
ment concerning my bones f yet ever has it been my 
wish and desire, that this spot might prove at last 
^ my cave of Machpelab, even such as was in the field 
of Ephron, the son of Zohar tVie Hit&Xe) '^XivSci "S^ \»- 
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fore Mamre ; the same which Abraham purchased of 
the SODS of Heth.' 

" Farewell, my children," said the old man ; " I 
must now go. Hereafter I will be more myself when I 
visit this spot. *Tis not for those * to whom He has 
promised to give the kingdom, to be sorrowing as men 
without hope.' Again I say, farewell !" 

Ht turned away, and was soon out of sight amongst 
the bushes and rocks. 

'' He is gone so suddenly," said Eliza, ^^ that I did 
not ask the old man to Rosemount, almost at the door 
as he was." 

" Will the ring," said Mary, slyly, " do nothing for' 
you in such a case ?" 

" The ring," said Eliza, looking m Mary's face with 
an air of abstraction ; " the ring !" 

" Nay," said Mary, " I pretend not to understand 
such mysteries. I merely thought you had taken ray 
hint, and produced the incognitus under another form, 
for my special observance. But now we talk of rings, 
it might be as well that I offer myself as a bride's- 
maid." 

*^ Well, Mary," said Eliza, gravely, "I see you think 
I maintain some secret correspondence with these 
strange beings." 

" Why really," said Mary, " as their friendship, or 
guardianship, whatever it may be, has gone the length 
of providmg a suitable husband, 1 should suppose" — 

^^ Suppose nothing," said Eliza, quickly, <^ but that 
I am as ignorant who the person is, to whom the ' M 
man alluded, as you are." 

'' I hold that assertion to be somewhat equivocal," 
said Mary : '' you may not know who he is, but you 
may kaow the person.^ 
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*• I declare," said Eliza, turning round and blushing, 
•' you are but a silly girl, Mary, after all the praiises 
bestowed on you." 

" You do know him then ? " said Mary, archly. 

" No more than you do," replied Eliza ; yet I con- 
fess I am led to imagine that, if the old man meant any 
particular person, it was" 

" The incognitus," said Mary, " Well, the whole 
matter, I must say, is involved in a most delightful 
maze of confusion ; and you have just so much light 
on the subject as might be expected by a fair lady, 
who goes speering for news of and concerning such 
things * to a haunted hollow ;' from which we have, 
however, now happily escaped, for here comes a ser- 
vant to tell us (oh, what a falling off is there, my 
friend !) that * tea is ready.' " 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last parting accents whisper'd praise. 

OohitmiUi, 



Mary was mistaken as to the import of the Servant's 
message. He was seeking them to communicate the 
very unpleasant intelligence, brought by Mr. Henry 
Hopewell, who had just arrived, Miss Emily's indispo- 
sition had returned with such increased violence that, 
though only fifteen miles from Rosemount, Mrs. Bel- 
cour found it impossible to proceed with her. They 
had been so far fortunate, however, as to reach the 
house of a hospitable family, who made every exertion 
to accommodate them. 

The s}rmptoms of Miss Hopew^ell's malady were 
such as to forbid the hope that she could be moved 
even on the morrow ; and Mr. Hopewell bore a polite 
invitation from the lady of the house, accompanied by 
a request from Miss Emily herself, that her sister 
should go to her in the morning. The Major offered to 
escort her to the house, from whence he proposed to 
proceed to Marlevale for a few days. Mr. De Vapour 
talked of joining his countrymen at Colonel Berkley's; 
and thus the party at Rosemount was nearly broken up, 
even before it had collected* 
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Though deeply regretting the cause of this disper- 
sion, Eliza was not sorry to be left with no other com- 
pany than Mary. As for master Henry, having made 
him free of the house, she was aware that he would 
not oppress them with his company. She was engag- 
ed in making some aiTangements, previous to the ar- 
rival of her mother, who, on Jane's joining her sister, 
was to return home, when an old maidservant, who 
claimed a prescriptive right to Miss 'Liza, seeing that 
she had been her particular nurse, entered the room, 
and with an air of much mystery, told her she had 
some strange news for her. 

'* I am sorry for to say it. Miss 'Liza," said tlie old 
woman ; *' but I hopes the match will never take place 
after all." 

" What match," said Eliza, carelessly, " do you 
mean ?" 

" Why, between you and Mr. George Berkley." 

" Me and George Berkley !" said Eliza. " What 
put that into your head, mammy Nelly ?" 

" Oh, it's been m my head. Miss 'Liza, ever since 
you was a baby ; but I hopes and trusts it will never 
get into yours. Oh, Miss 'Liza, he's a sad dreadful 
young man — that young Mr. George Berkley." - ( 

" Is he at Berkley Park, Nelly ?" said Eliza. 

<^ He's bin come there about a week," replied the 
maid, and topsy-turvy works he's made, sure enough." 

" Poor Colonel Befkley," said Eliza ; " that this trial 
should come upon him at such a time. Did. yon hear 
who came home with the Colonel, Nelly f " she asked 
with some hesitation. 

^' Not any body that I heard of. Miss ; bif^the young 
gentleman he came home the same day, and bad doings 
there was." 
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" As how ?" said Eliza. " Were there no person:- 
with Colonel Berkley ?" 

^' No, Miss. I am most feared to tell you, for fear I 
it should come to his ears ; for they say he knows eve- 
ry thing, and goes here and there without any body's 
seeing." 

" Let me hear what the bad doings were, however?" 
said Eliza. 

^' Why then, Miss 'Liza, they say, as soon as be got 
home he carried the poor old Colonel to his room and 
locked him up, and he wont suffer one of the poor old 
soul's friends to go near him." 

'^ Impossible !" said Eliza, ^' there were, I think, — 
there were those with the Colonel who would not have 
suffered such an outrage to be committed in their pre- 
sence at least." 

^' 'Tis as true as I am here," said the old nurse. 
'^ There was nobody there but himself and a great big 
man from out parts, that he brought to help aginst bis 
own father." 

^' This is strange news, indeed, mammy Nelly !" said 
Eliza ; '^ and either you or I have been very much de* 
ceived." 

^^ Tis no more strange than true," said the old wo- 

lan. *' Why, love you, Miss 'Liza, every body talks 

bout it, and you know our young people is always 

ling backwards and forwards. There was big Jim 

id yellow Robert, — they was there the very night he 

ime, and heard all about it. Tom Bully, the Co- 

oel's head man, said you might hear the poor soul . 

.rying out, and the hard-hearted villains as they are, 

though I ^ it, was a mocking him, and crying out 

amen to every thing he said." 
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*' 'Tis too shocking for belief!" said Eliza : '* Can 
It be possible that the wretched man wishes to confine 
liis father, under a pretence of insanity ? 'Tis too hor- 
rible to think oft and the mysterious stranger — was he 
then an impostor f did he know nothing of Colonel 
Berkley's situation ? or may he not have been deceived 
himself witii false accounts ? He did not say, if I re- 
4nember, he had actually seen him since we parted at 
Indian Spring." 

Whilst she thus mused, her nurse, attributing the 
distracted perplexity, which she discovered in her coun- 
tenance, to a source very wide of the real cause of her 
disturbance, made the following attempt to comfort 
Jher : 

" Don't go for to take it so to heart, Miss 'Liza, — I 
don't believe they can force you to marry him, if it goes 
^ginst you." 

^' What has put into your head, Nelly, that I am to 
marry George Berkley ?" 

" Why, didn't your pa and his fix it so many long 
years ago ? and, to be sure, didn't your pa leave you 
your knd all lying alongside of Berkley Park, that it 
might be convenient like ; and that's part of the quar'l 
'tween the old Colonel and his son." 

" The what .'^" said Eliza^ " the quarrel about me .^" 

" Oh dear yes, Miss !" said the nurse ; " didn't you 
'never hear it i* well, to be sure, misiss never know'd it, 
to my certain knowle£lge. When the young gentleman ■^9 
was in from England, two years ago, the Colonel swore 
■he wouldn't never speak to him agin, if he did'nt come 
and court you right out of hand ; and so he wouldn't ; 
and so they quar'led and parted." 

" Oh, my good mammy Nelly," said £lisa, " your 
stories are too absurd, too ridtcalous.'* 

VoL.IL 1« 
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■' I don't know how 'surd or how 'dickloiis ihey nwjr 
be, Miss, but I know they're true," said the offend 
ed aurse ; and in her zeal to <:iib£lantiate ihem, she fe- 
vealed a little matter of her own practice in the scieDce 
of nailing-maid ism, (a piece of impudence) to which 
nothing less than this attack on her veracity could 
have prompted her. 

" Miss 'Lisa, I'll jist tell yoH : when Mr. Gcorw 
Berkley was in the country before, there was constani 
letters goin between his pa and misiss ; and so one day 
the Colonel comes over himself, and as we all knowM 
what was goin on, I jist — I hope it wasn't no harm— 4 
jist listen'd at the door to hear 'bout it, and I heerd At 
Colonel say, if George didn't come and court yoo bfr 
lore that day week, Berkley Park shouldn't henoboiDe 
for him. Accordin, a few days alter that, 1 was ever 
at the Park myself, and there I heerd they had had 
dreadful blow up 'bout it, and Mr. George was gon 
back to his aunt Berkley, in England." 

" Can it be possible !" sard Eliza, without noticing 
tlie presence of her informer, " that my mother shooMi 
nfter that," — 

Before she could finish llie sentence, which het 
wounded delicacy suggested, a bustle was heard bdmr 
stairs, and a visiter was announced,— Mr. George Beril- 
ley ! 

EIi7.a involuntarily sunk on a bed near which she w 

t standing at the moment ; while the old woman, wh- 
Was ttbftoluiely horror-struck at the name, exclumci i . 
t "Dear Miss 'Lisa! dear, sweet honey > don't >: 
niiitd him, — don't listen to him, — he'll make ym 
b'lieve black ia white, and white black, — don'l go 
down ! don'l go down ! — only think, he's driv'd off all 
r llie Colond's old friends, — he'i kill'd all his fatbet' 
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hounds, — he's broke up all sort of agreeableness at 
Berkley Park, — he's the stingy'st, the Grossest, the 
meanest, cruellest" — 

" Where is Miss Hopewell ?" said Eliza ; and by 
her question putting an end to this list of vituperative 
epithets. 

Miss Hopewellwas walking in the orchard. 

" Where Mr. Henry Hopewell ?" 

Mr. Hopewell was at the stables. 

" I cannot see him !" said Eliza ; " worried, per- 
plexed as I am ; he would attribute my manner to — I 
cannot see him !" she repeated. 

This was sufficient for old Nelly : she hastened from 
the room. In a few minutes she returned : — the matter 
was all fixed, — ^^ Mrs. Belcour and Miss Maria not at 
home, — Miss Eliza indisposed. The gentleman was 
very sorry, — would do himself the pleasure the next 
day.'" 

Eliza heard Nelly's report of her proceedings in si- 
lence, and remained for some time without changing 
her position, and seemingly lost in thought ; at length, 
as though some very sudden idea presented itself, she 
rose in much agitation, saying, — " Nelly, is he gone ! 
which way did he go .'^ If I could see him one instant 
from the window," — 

" Dear love you. Miss !" returned Nelly, " he has 
bin gone these ten minutes." 

" 'Tis of no consequence," she said, recovering her^ 
self. " How could I be so excessively foolish, to ima- 
gine it possible." And a moment after, Mary entered, 
saying, with assumed gravity, as she laid by her bonnet, 

" Eliza, my dear, you will be horridly chid when 
our lady mother comes, for refusing to see the heir of 
Berkley Park. If you love me, practise an answer." 
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^' I could not see him,"' said Eliza, discovering by 
her voice the agitation into which she had been thrown. 
'* I am sorry, I am very sorry, mamma should have 
expected — should have required it. On many ac- 
counts, Mary, I could not consent to receive him, with- 
out mamma's presence. Why he should have come 
here, I can't imagine. Oh, what a character he bears 
in the neighbourhood ! Nelly here has just been re- 
lating such instances of his conduct." 

'* Shocking, shocking !" said Mary. ^' I have had 
the counterpart from your old steward, or manager, or 
housekeeper, for I think he exercises a trifold function] 
and [ assure you, Mr. George has not the good word 
of Mr. Brian." 

'^ Can it be possible," said Eliza, '* that he has ac- 
tually confined his father to his room f " 

" Mr. Brian avers it," said Mary. 

** Then to think of Lis wanton spite, in killing hh 
father's old hminds." 

" I heard not that," Mary replied. " Mr. Brian 
dwelt chiefly on his cruelty in having the mint-bed dug 
up." 

'* His moroseness to the servants," observed Eliza. 

^' Insupportable !"* returned Mary. ^' He has abso- 
lutely put his veto uppn all noisy merriment within the 
precincts of Berkley Park, after twelve of the clock, 
on Saturday night; Mr. Brian, I can tell 3'ou, shakes 
his head, and lookswery wise and melancholy as he 
speaks of such innovations. 

" To deprive the poor old gentleman of the com- 
pany of his friends, too," added Mary, finding Eliza 
made no reply to her last remark — " to deprive Fiirn ol' 
bis old boon companions. Mr. Brian says, a jollier 
set never man was blest with. I am fearful. Eliza, 
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y6u i^ill find Berkley Park but a lonesome place ; 
that is, compared to what it has been." 

^' Your whole discourse and manner," said Eliza, 
reproachfully, '^ is a riddle to me. t do not under** 
stand you." 

" You are either a very sly, or a very dull girl," 
said Mary. 

" I am only the latter, Mary," replied Eliza, 
gravely. 

" My sweet girl," said Mary, affectionately, " for- 
give me ; but if you do not explain to me some enig- 
matical passages in your history before to-morrow, 1 
will apply for elucidation to— Mr. George Berkley. 
Do you understand me now ?" 

^' / am Eliza — not (Edipus,'^ said Eliza, trying to 
smile. 

Just as she uttered these words, the conversation was 
interrupted by the entrs^nce of a little girl, who came 
in, saying, " Missee, aunt Jinny want sp^k wid you." 

" Tell her to come up," said Eliza. " She is the 
grand-daughter, Mary, of an old African, said to be 
more than a hundred years old. . She brings me some 
message from him. 

'^ And how is'^Untle Sam1)o .'^" ghe said to a middle- 
aged, decent looking woman, who entered the room, 
and who, making a low courtesy, placed her hands 
before her on her white linen apron-— *' Sarvant, Miss, 
sarvant!" 

'^ And how is Uncle Sambo .^" said Eliza, repeating 
her question in a voice of kindness and encourage* 
ment. 

^^ Oh, grandaddy is mos gone. Miss," she said ; 
an day fore yiserday, he bin see the carriage go by^ 
and heerd Miss 'Liza was come, and to be sure hell 
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not rest a minate but he mus be wantin to sen after 
you. And if Miss 'Lriza would be so good to poor old 
man, I'm thinkin he'll never trouble her auy more, 
for he's mos gone." 

*^ I will go and see him, certainly," said Eiizar 
" Tell him, Jenny, I will come directly after dinner." 

*' Oh, it's a blessed young misiss !" said Jenny, a» 
she went down stairs. '^ Dey wanted to persuade me 
not to go up to the gret house, for all the old man 
moaned after her so. But I know'd Miss 'Liza would 
go and see him." 

This day, unlike the others which had passed since 
the commencement of our story, was overcast with 
clouds ; and immediately after dinner Eliza took her 
way to Uncle Sambo's. Mary would willingly have 
SECcompanied her, but as he was represented to be so 
low, it was thought that Eliza bad better first ascertain 
whether he was able to bear the presence of a stranger ; 
and she went. alone. 

The dwelling of old Sambo was in the corner of a 
field, and immediately at the point where the carriage- 
way, leading up to Rosemount, branched off from the 
more public road. The distance from the house to the 
spot, across the field, was something less than a mile : 
the circuitous route of the road made it nearly two. 
Followed by her maid bearing a basket of refresh- 
ments and cordials for the old African, Elixa soon 
found herself in the little garden which surrounded his 
hut. This was kept in order by his grand'^daughter 
Jenny; the beds of sweet potatoes and cabbages, 
fringed round with broom-corn, were the only produc- 
tions it boasted. 

" And how is the old man, Jenny ?" said Eliza, as 
bhe entered the room. 
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" Oh, Miss, he's amos gone, sore enough ; he's bin 
a talkm his own country talk ever since I got back, 
and that's a sure sign it's all over with him." 

There was nothing in this negro hut which could 
shock the eye of the most fastidious observer. It is 
true, diat on this occasion it was swept, and arranged 
ill the expectation of a visit from the young mistress ; 
but every thing, both without and within, indicated 
comfort, convenience, and cleanliness. 

'' Did you tell him I was commg, Jenny f " said 
Eliza. 

'^ I did. Miss ; and he tried very hard to set up till 
you come, but he was constant mumblin his own talk, 
and at last he got so, I was 'bliged to lay him on the 
bed. Here he is." 

Eliza stepped forward and beheld an awful sight. 
The tall form of the old negro was stretched at fiiU 
length on his bed, his head and shoulders raised so 
much as to enable him to look around. Though the 
flight of a hundred years had frosted his head, it had 
quenched nothing of the fire of his eye, which, as it 
glanced around and lighted on his young mistresa, 
beamed with expressions of such unutterable grati- 
tude and joy, as rendered it almost unearthly. 

'* Old Sambo be goin, missee," said he, endeavour- 
ing to stretch out his hand to her. '^ Oh, my missee ! 
you no bin come. Sambo no go to good place." 

'' Poor old man," said Eliza, '* I hope you have not 
forgotten what I told you, and read to you from the 
good book ,^" 

*' Ah, nussee/' said the negro," me no forgit now me 
see missee. But all night, all day, Mumbo Jumbo trouble 
me — trouble me so. Mumbo Jumbo show me Yanima- 
rew, dat me couDtree. He tell a me me go back — see all 
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me pholey people. Me no Sambo — no Sambo, no mM 
ben me get dare* Me Hamet Ben Seaca. Me got 
much cattle — me got much peoples too — me lay .all day 
under big, big bisheloe tree—- me drink de colo water. 
Oh, but me be bad, bad man, ben me go back. But soon 
me see missee, me no mind Mumbo Jumbo-— me know 
good news. Oh, missee, Sambo poor old fool man — 
he no can pray good word. Oh, put good word io 
Sambo mout. Missee speak for Sambo. . Misseci 
missee, no let Mumbo Jumbo come." 

" How sorry I am," said Eliza, " that I did not bring 
a prayer-book." 

" Maybe, young misiss can say some words without 
her book," said Jenny, anxiously. ''The poor old man 
does try, but can't make no hand. Misiss can ax 
the Lord to take him for Jesus' sake. Misiss can do 
that." 

''I can, or at least ought to be able to do that much," 
said Eliza. 

The old man appeared sensible that she was about to 
accede to his request, for he beckoned to her to ap- 
proach nearer to him ; then folding his withered hands 
on his breast, he cast his eyes'^'upwards with such an 
expression of hope and resignation, that Eliza, unequal 
as she considered herself to the task, was in a manner 
compelled by her feelings to kneel by the side of the 
bed, and audibly to petition the throne of grace, that 
his departing soul, ere it winged its flight to another 
world, might lay hold of the hope set before us in the 
glorious Gospel ; that his sins might be washed out in 
the blood of the Lamb, and he might be jostiiied by 
faith, sanctified by the Spirit of Holiness, and thus 
clothed and covered with die righttousness of Christ, 
be received up into glory for His sake. 
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At the commencement of her prayer, the old man 
feebly rai^ed his liand, as though he intended to signi- 
fy bis participation in the request she was making for 
him ; gradually it sunk lower and lower. His eyes 
were, for an instant, irradiated by the brilliant ray of 
hope ; then began to glare, became fixed, and, as she 
concluded, a slight, very slight convulsion announced 
that his soul had parted from its earthly tabernacle. 

For some moments Eliza stood motionless, looking 
on the remains of the old African, her mind filled with 
awful reflections on the secret waj-s of Him * who is 
wonderful in council.' Here was one of his creatures, 
who had been made to drain the cup of misery to its 
very dregs by the wickedness of his fellow-men ; and 
yet that very wickedness, by tearing him from his na- 
tive land, had placed him within the Gospel sound, and 
thus worked out for him, as she hoped, ^ a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory,' than all the prin- 
cipalities and powers of this world could bestow. 

As she turned round, with a solemnity in her coun- 
tenance which evinced the high-wrought tone of her 
feelings, she beheld, leaning against the door of the hut, 
the young stranger of the -inn. 

She uttered no exclamation of surprise, betrayed no I 
confusion, at having had an unexpected witness of the 
devotion in which she had been engaged. Her mind, 
at the moment, was raised far above such trifling consi- 
derations, and she waited the stranger's explanation of 
his unexpected appearance with calm composure. Not 
thus calm and composed was the stranger. 

" I will not say> — no. Miss Belcour, I cannot say,** 
he began, as the tears actually started from his eyes, 
" that I am sorry I intruded, though most unintention- 
ally, during your performance of so solemn an office. 
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No, I never can regret that I have witnessed a scene on 
which angels and the spirits of just men made perfect 
gazed with delight ! A scene indelibly imprinted od 
my mind. Oh ! that all those who imagine in their 
hearts that religion is a vain thing, or a gloomy thing, 
could have seen it— could have seen ' how lovely, how 
divinely fair it may be made to appear, even to sinful 
man.' " 

Eliza's composure vanished before the stranger's ani- 
mation, and she found herself unable to reply to this 
rapturous expression of his feelings. 

^' Allow me. Miss Belcour," he said, after a pause, 
" to propose your removal to the open air." 

She had no sooner, in compliance with this proposal, 
reached the outerside of the door than she perceived 
a carriage approaching. It was her mother returning 
to Rosemount. 

Distressed and confused at the idea of the construc- 
tion which her mother might, and in all probability 
would put on this accidental conference with the stran- 
ger^ she was on the point of leaving him witliout cere- 
mony, and hurrying from the place, when placing him- 
self before her, he rendered it impossible for her to pass 
without absolute rudeness. 

^' A combination of events, entirely undesigned on 
my part," he said, " have forced me more than oiico 
on the notice of Miss Belcour within the last few davs ; 
and so peculiarly have I been situated, that until to-day 
I have had no fit opportunity of declaring my name, 
and the pretensions I have to claim an acquaintance at 
Rosemount." 

At any otlier moment Eliza would have given all 
her attention to the disclosure which she could not 
doubt was at hand ; but now, she was in an agony of 
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impatience at being thus detained ; and as the disturb- 
ed state of her feelings appeared but too plainly mark- 
ed in her countenance, the stranger hesitated, seemed 
undecided whether or in what manner to proceed, and 
ere he recovered the embarrassment which appeared to 
attend the mention of his name, Mrs. Belcour's car- 
riage reached the spot — it stopped, and that lady's 
voice was heard saying, " I will take you home, IMBss, 
if you are not particularly engaged." 
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CHAPTER X. 



So tlieu I find there is to be no elopement After all. 

The Rivals, 



The stranger, as though DOthing moved by the cir- 
cumstance, accompanied her to the carriage. She de- 
clined his hand as he would have asusted her to enter 
it, but she did not lose the words which accompanied 
the offer : 

'^ I will do myself the pleasure to call at Rosemount 
to-morrow." 

'* I am vastly concerned, Miss Belcour," said the 
lady, with affected composure, *' that I arrived so in- 
opportunely. I interrupted, I fear me, a religious 
courtship — did I not f Defend me," said she, no lon- 
ger able to disguise her anger — '^ Defend me from all 
canting hypocrites ! I never knew it otherwise." 

'* Allow me, my dearest mamma," said Eliza, '^ to 
explain." 

" There needs no explanation whatever," replied 
Mrs. Belcour : none whatever. I understand it all. 
Yet I should have supposed, that in my absence, at 
least, delicacy might have prevented such a meeting, 
and at such a place. I am shocked — ^I am grieved— I 
am disappointed" — and Mrs. Belcour put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. 



This was more than Eliza's already overstrained 
feelings could bear. She threw herself on her mother's 
bosom, exclaiming, ^* My mother, my dear mother^ 
bear me before you condemn me." 

" Raise yourself up, child," said Mrs. Belcour, cold- 
ly : '^ I wiU hear you, if the story is not too long, or 
too romantic. Nothing can alter my opinion^-or ipy 
determination," she added, after a pause. '* Come, do 
let's hear at once." 

Discouraging as was the manner in which the per- 
mission was given, Eliza narrated all the circumstances 
connected with her visit to the old negro. 

'^ It differs in nothing material," said Mrs. Belcour, 
as Eliza concluded, '* from what I expected — quite 
commonplace. I am glad, however, that old idiot is 
dead. I have long wished to get rid of that vile-look- 
ing establishment of his on the road. But here I am, 
thank heaven, once more at Rosemount, and nothing 
but trouble have I seen since I left it." 

Ooldsmith somewhere observes, that a certain great 
philosopher, he believes it was Tom Brown, had pro- 
nounced the most melancholy moment of man's life to 
be that in which *' the reckoning is produced." This 
may hold good as regards man ; but in a woman's, I 
rather incline to the opinion, that it will be found to be 
that in which a lady, after a jaunt of pleasure, returns 
to her home, dissatisfied with all around her, most of all 
whh herself, and disappointed in all the expectations 
she had formed from it. 

^ Woe be to the luckless dependant, whether sei'vant, 
child, or husband, who crosses her humour in such evil 
hour ! * 

III did it fare with poor Eliza. There was no intel- 
ligence from Lord Umberdale : very uneasy on this 
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head was Mrs. Belcour ; but Mr. George Berkley had 
been to Rosemount : at this Mrs. Belcour revived. No 
doubt, thought she, he made Lord Umberdale's com- 
munication to Eliza : so much the better all that. Mrs. 
Belcour knew that even money is not more apt to 
stick to the fingers, through which it passes, than are 
these same passages of love. Miss Eliza was sent for. 
The lady endeavoured to divest herself of all ap- 
pearance of displeasure as she said, " And so young 
Mr. Berkley has already been to pay hb respects ? — 
very polite and attentive." 

<< Yes, mamma," answered Eliw, faintly ; " Mr. 
Berkley was here this morning." 

"^It w» quite attentive," said Mrs. Belcour ; << and 
he Wfts charged with some message firom our friend, 
Lord Umberdale ?" 
Eliza was silent. 

^' You don't reserve all confidence for strangers, I 
hope," said Mrs. Belcour. What did George Berkley 
talk about f What did he say particularly of Lord 
Umberdale .?" 

*^ I did not see him, mamma," said Eliza, shrinking. 
" Not see him !" said Mrs. Belcour. " Not see 
him !" 

*^ I was unable to see him, mamma. I was discom- 
posed, and" 

*' And you thought a short conference with a vaga« 
bond Methodist could restore you, I suppose," said 
Mrs. Belcour. ** But I have no more to say. Miss Bel* 
eour. Your father left you your own mistress. I have 
done with you. Miss. I have one afiectionate, dntifid 
child, and I will be satisfied. You may go, Misi ; I 
haye nothing more to say to you." 
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A mother's displeasure, however unjust it might be, 
could never be a matter of small concern to Eliza. It 
was considered by her as a most serious and painful 
evil ; and entirely overcome by it, she had thrown her- 
self on her bed, in an agony of tears, when she was 
joined by Mary Hopewell. 

" Eliza," said that young lady, seating herself by 
her and taking her hand, " have you any other unhap- 
piness than that which arises from your mother's dis* 
pleasure at your refusal to see Mr. Berkley ?" 

Eliza gave no other intimation of her sense of Ma- 
ry's presence than by returning the pressure of her 
hand, and sobbing yet more violently. 

'* I cannot see you thus distress yourself, my sweet 
girl," said Mary, " when I think I have the power .to. 
remove all you^ uneasiness ; unless, indeed, it arises 
from sources with which I am unacquainted. Can you 
trust me so far as to tell me if the — ^the acquaintance— 
the unknown — the mysterious incognitus, is in anywise 
concerned in causing the present misunderstanding with 
your mother .?" 

" He was at poor old Sambo's," said Eliza, con- 
fused ; '* and indeed mamma puts such constructions 
on the circumstance as wound me to the heart." 

"Well, well," said Mary, " if the unknown hf*!j' 
wounded you in the self-same place, there is no great 
harm done." 

" Is it my excellent, amiable Mary," said Cliia, 
" who thus sports with my feelings, aad makes so light' 
of a mother's displeasure ?" 

" Why now," said Mary, " I do but design to pirt ' 
things to rights. Your mother is angry, because yote^ 
did not see George Berkley, and because you did see 
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some other person. Now I answer and say, that you 
did see George Berkley, and no other person." 

As Mary pronounced these words, Eliza sprung up, 
and seising Mary's arms with both her hands, she held 
her from her as she exclaimed, ** Mary Hopewell^ do 
not trifle with me !" 

*' Trifle !'* said Mary ; far be it from ine to trifle ^^-ith 
people who can grip me so hard and look so fierce. 
No, Eliza, I do not trifle ; — the stranger of the inn — 
your unknown friend, if such he is — and George Berk- 
ley, are one and the same person." 

Eliza, at these words, sunk on the bed, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

^ In answer to the inquiries," said Mary, '^ which I 
know you are about to roake^ let me at once, my friend, 
tell you how I came to be so well informed concerning 
this mysterious stranger — mysterious now no longer. 
I had my suspicions, when I first saw him at Norbome 
Lodge, they were greatly increased when we met him 
the other dfiorning at the tavern — and know, that this 
morning, when cruelly repulsed by one fair damsel in 
the bouse, he was favoured to meet another, less studi- 
ous to avoid him, in the orchard ; for, as I was listen- 
ing to his dispraises, as set forth by Mr. Brian, he 
passed along, observing my ladyship, he cautiously 
raised his hat and discovered the features of the, till 
then, incognitus." 

" You will think me a very silly girl," said Eliza, 
who. during Mary's explanation had raised her head 
from the pillow ; " you will think me very weak and 
c)iildish ; but I have more than once had a vague sus- 
picion of the truth of what you have now told me ; 
and really, the confirmation is so very — what shall I 
say ? — so very surprising. But Mary, bow can I po^ 



sibly reconcile the different characters under which I 
have been accustomed to consider this young person 
and Mr. Berkley ?" 

" By the simple recollection, replied Mary, " that 
you have been, as respects Mr. Berkley, under a com- 
plete delusion." 

" Yet, Mary,** said Eliza, musing, ** what are we to 
think of the manner in which he has acted since he ar- 
rived at Berkley Park ? Though the stories we have 
heard are, no doubt, exaggerated, yet what must I 
think of the unfavourable impressions he has made, 
where all were so much disposed to welcome him ?'' 

'' Again," said Mary, laughing, *^ I say, that you 
are a very dull or a very sly girl. You would, other- 
wise, at once hayenDderstood that the slightest attedqrt 
at reform, in sne^ ii household as the old Colonel's, 
would have produced the reports you have heard. Or^ 
a nameless/eeling for a nameless person, induced you, 
as somebody says, to be ' deaf to the hearing of any 
good' concerning Mr. George Berkley ; and vice venat 
to lend an ear to any thing which might confirm your 
evil impressions." 

*' Hah ! say I not well. Miss Eliza Belcour of Rose^ 
mount ?" 

^* StiH," said Eliza, as though confused and anxious 
on the subject, ^* his long separation from his father."— « 

*^ Friend, countrywoman, and lover," said Mary, 
playfully, *' lend me your ears. I have tokl you, I tbink| 
that I spent some time last winter with old Mrs. Berk« 
ley. There I could not fail to hear something of her 
nephew. The old lady, you must know, was very ill^ 
and as Norbome Lodge is to belong at her death to 
Mr. Berkley, her successor at Norbome was thefre* 
quent subject of her conversation. 

17* 
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^' It seems that GcOrge had not been a greater fa- 
voarite with her, than he was with his father ; but as 
the near approach of deatii turned the current of her 
ideas from tbe miserable vanities in which she bad so 
long placed her expectations of happiness, she began 
to look with a more indulgent eye on what she had 
hitherto condemned in George, as a foolish and pre- 
posterous affectation of singularity, destructive of her 
own and his father's hopes, of seeing him make that 
figure in the world ^hich might be expected from his 
birth and fortune. With the fear of death before her 
eyes, she was willing to believe that religion was not a 
vain thing, and she became extremely anxious to do 
justice to her absent nephew, whose character, she could 
not but know, had suffered by the difference supposed 
to exist between him and his family. Actuated by such 
feelings, the old lady was never tired i&. explaining to 
me what she still called the peculiarity of George's 
disposition, leading bim, as she said, to form the strang- 
est associations, and to exercise the most unyielding 
firmness, in all matters which might be considered as 
likely to interfere with that course of life which he had 
determined to pursue ; yet acknowledging, at the same 
time, that she did think he was the best young man in 
the world. 

*' By the minuteness of her details," continued Ma- 
ry, " I became, as I believe, well acquainted with the 
character of the person in question. And often have 
I been lost in astonishment and admiration, I — 1 mean, 
wonder, at the instances she produced, even in early 
youth, of the most affectionate disposition and mildest 
manners, combined with the most profound hatred of 
injostice, oppression, or falsehood ; the roost innate 
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sense of rectitude, and, as be grew up, the most ardeni 
piety." 

Young ladies, on such occasions, are said to be ama- 
zingly sbarp-sighted ; I presume, therefore, that Eliza 
saw something in Mary's countenance, the precise na- 
ture of which nothing she had said would enable the 
reader to conjecture, yet the look with which she re- 
garded her friendly Scheherazade, caused a deep blush 
to overspread that young lady's face, and was proba- 
bly the cause of the brief manner in which she con- 
cluded a story, which, by the preamble, might have 
been expected to be more minutely related. 

'^ George Berkley lost his mother," said Mary, (re- 
gaining the composed and placid look with which she 
commenced the conversation,) '' when he was nine years 
old. The Colonel Jiiiftther, who at that time was far from 
a domestic man, readily acceded to a proposal made by a 
maiden sister, who resided in England, to take charge 
of his son. This lady, from what I can understand, 
was, with some few eccentricities, one of the excellent 
ones of the earth, and devoted her whole time to her 
nephew's education, until the proper time to place him 
at a public school. The unbounded affection which 
he had for his aunt was never impaired by his youthful 
associations ; and when at twenty-one, he returned to , 
Berkley Park, his feelings so revolted at the whole 
economy of his father's establishment, that not being 
able, probably, sufficiently to conceal his disgust, at 
many of his father's pursuits, and still less at the con- 
duct of many of his companions, the old gentleman 
was so little pleased with his son that, on his refusal to 
comply with a favourite wish of his, (here the young 
ladies exchanged looks, and finding there would be no 
necessity for explanation on either side, as to thft ^a3A^ 
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Wisti, Mary went on,) the Colonel left his son no choice 
between immediate compliance with his humour in tbatf 
as well as every other particular, and his instant de* 
parture from Berkley Park. 

'* The pleasure which George had aaticipated in 
meeting his father, and his return to the paternal man- 
sion, had been damped at his leaving his good aunt^ 
from the consideratidn that he might never see her 
again, as her health was fast declining ; and be was 
also conscious that his loss would greatly hasten the 
catastrophe, which he saw was fast approachmg. Dis- 
tressed, mortified, disappointed, in all his expectations 
of happiness at home, and anxious to see once more his 
beloved aunt, his second mother, be beard bis father's 
denunciation, and accepted hit dMltNttl with lesspain« 
it is to be supposed, than he migm ti^dierwise have feh 
on the occasion; and, without/ ^oe consideration, 
adopted the hasty resolution of immediately returning 
to England. His father, on hearing that he had actu- 
ally sailed, was, for some time, outrageous, and was 
long deaf to all that could be urged in favour of his 
son. A penitential letter, lamenting the rashness which 
had induced him to take so decisive a step, was at 
length received, and the Colonel consented once more 
to receive him. A rather cold invitation to this effect 
was sent, but, unhappily, it arrived at a time when his 
annt was every day expected to breathe her last, and 
George's return was delayed so long, by the circum- 
stance, that the Colonel repented the permission he bad 
given, and again refused to see him, except on such 
terms, as he had every reason to believe his son would 
reject. 

*^ Matters were thus situated when Mrs. Berkley last 
ieard from bim, andy as I cobjwXxmw, Va% ^\ixix\& ^r^^ 
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and a sense of filial duty inducing him in person to so- 
licit reconciliation with his father, he is returned. 
How far he may maintain his resolution, in refusing 
his assent to a compliance with his father's wishes, in 
a certain matter, I know not ; but as he is a very good 
young man, I cannot but think he will at lengtii be a 
dutiful son, and so forth." 

As Mary concluded, Eliza, without making any 
comment on what she bad heard, rose up, saying, 
" Mary, will you excuse my absence for a short, very 
short time .'*" 

" Willingly," said Mary ; " but first let me suggest 
the propriety of letting Mr. Berkley speak for himself 
to our lady mother. My evidence of his identity with 
the unknown, is sufficient for us, but will not be for 
her ; so nothing bat useless misgivings and dubitations 
will be gained by a premature disclosure," 

^^ I believe you are right," said Eliza, as she was 
leaving the room ; ^* and to confess the truth, I am 
myself quite unequal to any explanation on the sub- 
ject." 

When Eliza had retired, Mary looked round the 
room, as though she would ascertain the certainty of 
being alone. '' In this at least," she said audibly and 
firmly, " in this at least I have not been the foolish, 
childish simpleton I have shown myself in every thing 
else regarding (Jeorge Berkley. I have made some 
atonement for my folly whilst it was yet in my power. 
To-morrow, yes, to-morrow, all difficulties will be re- 
moved, and no good office would be left for me. 
Surely — surely," she repeated, " I have foreseen all 
this long enough to be'prepared for it. Yet never was 
curiosity so great as mine; and never, never was— 
well, well, 'tis all over. I have done my part." 
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In the meantiine, the accounts from the invalid lad} 
were favourable — on the morrow she might be expected 
to arrive at Rosemount. Colonel Hopewell had gone 
to dine at Berkley Park, and would join Mrs. Belcoor 
at night. 

Things were thus situated, when a gentleman was 
announced ; and Mrs. Belcour descending to meet, as 
she supposed, Colonel Hopewell, was thus accosted by 
the gay counsellor at law, Mr. Courtal. 

" Forefend me ! madam, what means this silence, 
this melancholy at Rosemount ? here I expected to see 
lights glancing, music floating, eyes beaming, tongues 
rattling. Pray heaven I be not come too late. The 
parties are not yet too happy to be agreeable, I trust. 
There could not have been such gpeed as that comes 
to." 

" All, my friend," said Mrs. Belcoar, " how I envy 
your never-failing spirits — ^your exemption from the 
anxieties of a parent. There is any thing rather than 
pleasure and amusement to be found at Rosemount." 

" But there is friendship," said the lawyer afiectedly, 
and — 

<* Is aught 80 fair in all 0ic dewy landscape of the spring*. 
In the bright eye of Hesper and the mom, 
As virtuous fiiendsbip ?** 

" Come, come, Mr. Courtal," said the lady, " have 
done, have done ; I have a long list of grievances, and 
many perplexities, to unfold to yon, and I want your 
advice and opinion." 

" Want my advice and opinion !" said Mr. Courtal. 
"What a sedative effect those, words have on a lawyer's 
wildest mood. State your case, my dear madam, or 
rather, cases, for I know there are two separate counts 
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to be presented ; and, toia re conspeciu, my poor abili- 
ties shall be all at your service." 

Mrs. Belcour then began her story, and gave Mr, 
Courtal a circumstantial detail of every occurrence 
since they had parted at Norborne Lodge. 

The old gentleman was evidently affected by the re- 
lation of the meeting between the brothers, and not a 
little perplexed in what manner to deliver his senti- 
ments on the very delicate question regarding their re- 
spective pretensions to the favour of Maria. 

Assuming a gay air, in order to disguise feelings 
which he really experienced, for, be it known, (and we 
hope the circumstance may not be considered as alto- 
gether unnatural,) that, 

** Old as he was, for ladies* love unfit, 
The force of beauty he could head to yet ;^ 

and though probably unconscious himself of the extent 
of his misfortune, yet so it was, Mr. Courtal was very 
fond of Miss Maria Belcour himself. 

" The case of Umberdale versus Arley," said he, 
<* must lie over. I must pray an inspection in that 
case ; tlie pardes must be produced in court, ere I can 
give an opinion. But I am too good a patriot,*^ he 
added, '^ to countenance any proceedings which might 
go to deprive us of the pride of our country." 

^' 1 don't understand you," said Mrs. Belcour, peev- 
ishly. 

'* In plain words, then, madam, I hope Miss Belcour 
will never be Lady Umberdale. Nay, do not take it 
amiss. I owe the Honourable Mr. Arley a small cast 
of my office as an advocate, seeing it was tfaroii^ me 
ke first had the misfortune (for such to a dreaditil ex- 
tent in a certain event I should esteem it) to see the 
Udy." 
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Probably nothing could have increased the dispka- 
Bure with which Mrs. Belcour received this virtual re- 
fusal to co-operate with her in her great design, excqyt 
what her friend and counsellor proceeded to say on a 
subject, if possible, yet more aggravating. 

'^ As regards the unknown, madam, I am far from 
advising any measure which would delay that discovery 
which, it is evident, he means to make. It will be time 
enough to reject him when we find he is actually and 
bona fide a religious man. For I can assure you, 
madam, a man may make a profession of religion, and 
yet possess many useful, agreeable, and even gentle- 
man-like qualities.^ 

Nothing but a conviction that Mr. Courtal's stand in 
society was too firmly established to be shaken even 
by her displeasure, could have prevented Mrs. Bel- 
cour's putting an end at once to her conference and ac- 
quaintance with the gay lawyer, (when, after teasing 
her for some time on the subject, he at length declared 
that he thought Eliza's chance of happiness would be 
as great with the unknown as with George Berkley,) 
so highly was she offended. 

For a moment at least her anger was forgotten, or 
rather suspended, by the arrival of Colonel Hopewell, 
who brought with him the important intelligence to 
Mrs. Belcour, that on the following day Lord Umber- 
dale and his brother, Mr. De Vapour, and George 
Berkley, Esq. would do themselves the honour to pay 
their respects to the ladies at Rosemount. 

Very stiff and formal was Mrs. Belcour's maimer to 
Mr. Courtal on the following morning. To Colonel 
Hopewell graveljj gracious. To the young ladies 
cross and pettish. In short, Mrs, Belcour was not 
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herself; or perhaps I should rather say, she was her- 
self, and was too much discomposed to conceal it. 

Maria, who with her cousins had left Emily's sick 
quarters at a very early hour, in order to avoid the 
heat of the sun, arrived to breakfast, and thus increased 
the number, though it must be allowed not the gaiety 
of the party, 

Eliza was shocked to see in thepalid features of her 
sister how much emotion had been endured by her ; 
and Mrs. Belcour could scarce restrain the expression 
of her displeasure, as she witnessed the burst of sym- 
pathetic feeling which attended the meeting of her 
daughters ; for plainly did she perceive the difficulties 
to be encountered in bringing her plans to maturity, 
encumbered as she would be by the necessary task of 
managing such sensibilities as were here displayed. 

Mr. Courtal appeared unwilling to excite Mrs. Bel- 
cour's further displeasure, by any attack on the subject 
of Maria's noble admirers ; or, perhaps, the old man 
felt that, even as regarded his own feelings, it was not 
matter of jest. With Eliza's afiairs he took greater 
liberty. 

" It has not often," he observed, " been my lot to 
meet at once so many grave, wise looking personages, 
congregated in one and the same place ; and I will 
take the opportunity to ask at your wisdom, gentles 
all, the solution of the following question : — Why is it, 
that it remains, even unto this our day, a custom to 
employ a man to preach one day in seven, against those 
very things to which we are most attached, and from 
which we have not the least intention of weaning our- 
selves so long as we live .^" 

^^ I am amazed," replied the Colonel, *' that you^ 
Mr. Courtal, a civilian of no mean name or uotie^ ^»A 
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above all a man of pleasure, should ask so simple a 
question. Hear how easily it shall be solved hy a mere 
clod-hopper : — And first, have you not ever found that 
in the pursuitof the gratification of any predominant pas- 
sion, you have felt a wonderful incitement thereto, by 
the reflection that it was a thing forbidden ? Now. 
granting this, and I think it will not be denied, do you 
not at once perceive, that as the memory of the gay is 
treacherous, it is absolutely necessary that the prohi- 
bition of our follies and vanities be repeated at least 
once a week f as otherwise our pleasures would flag, 
grow languid, and wanting that stimulus, give waj' to 
the most cruel inroads of the spleen." 

" Now out on your sharp wits, Colonel !" exclaimed 
Mr. Courtal ; " verily you have, as I think, hit on the 
true use of preaching, and deprived me of the plea- 
sure of presenting to your patronage as pretty a plan 
for putting down the parsons, — I protest I did not per- 
ceive I was about to be so alliterative, — but I accept 
your explanation, 'tis enough : they are proved to be 
aiseful, contra expectationem^ — let them remain in 
peace." 

The Colonel laughed, and said he hoped he had done 
the state some service. 

" Doubtless !" replied Mr. Courtal, " and I the ra- 
ther acquiesce, in that your explanation leads me to 
the solution of another difficulty ; for may we not, on 
the same principle of contradiction, account for the 
seeming pleasure witli which we listen to the enco- 
miums, bestowed from the pulpit on those who remem- 
ber their Creator in the days of their youth : — namely, 
that we may have a proper detestation for such charac- 
ters whenever they cross our way ; and that, young 
ladies, reminds me to warn yon against a strange beingt 
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who, it is said, actually fears God, and eschews evil, 
and who haunts this neighbourhood under the likeness 
of a handsome young man. Nay, madam, (to Mrs. 
Belcour) you must not be offended at this my caution ; 
it does not come one moment too soon, — for behold ! 
he is at the door." 

Mrs. Belcour generally possessed gi*eat command 
over her temper ; there were moments, however, and 
this was one of them, when it would burst the barriers 
which her prudence and policy placed around it. She 
was fretted by Mr. Courtal, though she heard his ironi- 
cal expressions in silence ; but when the presence of the 
unknown was announced, and when glancing her eye 
on Eliza, she perceived her unconsciously gazing to- 
wards the door, with such an expression of expectation 
and anxiety, as rendered her insensible to the observa- 
tions which she might attract, she could bear no more. 

" Go to your room. Miss !" she exclaimed. " Go to 
your room, if your wonderfully fine feelings would not 
be shocked by witnessing the reception I shall give this 
canting hypocritical Methodist impostor, who dares 
intrude himself into my house, — ^Go to your room in- 
stantly, I say." 

Eliza was unable to obey her mother's harshly given 
order ; she supported herself by leaning on Mary's 
shoulder. ^ If Mary should have been mistaken,' she 
continued to repeat to herself; ' if this is really a poor 
stranger, what a situation will be his ! — will be mine !' 
Her fears were quickly relieved : looking through the 
open door, she perceived the mild, though expressive, 
and now highly animated, countenance of the young 
stranger of the inn, who entered the passage amid a 
group of gentlemen. 
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Mrs. Belconr's inflamed countenance had not tine 
to resume its usual courtly smile, when — '^ Allow me, 
madam, to introduce to you Mr. George Berkley, of 
Berkley Park," caught her ear at the same moment 
that her eye rested on Lord Umberdale presenting the 
despised stranger. 

Then stepping back, and taking Arley's hand, — 
'* My brother," said Lord Umberdale, as he led him 
forwards, "has the happiness, 1 believe, to be acquaint- 
ed with all this good company, except the Miss Hope- 
wells, — ^young ladies permit me to make known to you 
my It^rother — Mr. Theodore Arley.'" 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Whilst yet perchance but one short hour remains^ 
Betn^een us twain, let there be peace. / 

'' Milt on ^^ 



Unbounded as was Mrs. Belcour's astonishment at 
being introduced to her neighbour, George Berk- 
ley, in the person of the supposed Methodist preacher ; 
and deeply interesting as was the discovery, as regard* 
ed her daughter Eliza, yet her ruling passion did not, 
even in that moment of surprise, relinquish its hold on 
her heart : it enabled her to observe the formality of 
Lord Umberdale's manner : it directed her eyes to fol- 
low him, and to perceive that he did not take his usual 
place by Maria. 

We have hitherto seen that gentleman mingling in 
the society, to which we have introduced him, with all 
the ease and sociability of a polite, good-tempered 
young man, presuming nothing on the score of his 
wealth, least of all on that of his rank, and claiming 
no distinction but what his conduct might merit. 

On his arrival at Rosemount, however, his character 
-appeared strangely altered ; and those who had not 
known him, at Hopewell Hall, would have said that be 
deported himself as though he was consdous that he 
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was every inch a nobleman. Though still polite and 
attentive, he was grave and reserved. 

We should in vain attempt to analyse the feeMngs 
with which Maria received the brothers, as they were 
now presented to her notice. Struggling with adverse 
fortunes — the victim of imprudence and folly, she had 
beheld the adventurer, Percy, with pity ; she had been 
melted to the utmost tenderness by witnessing his ex- 
treme wretchedness, and she had accorded her for^ve- 
ness in the fullest sense of the word. % 

The vantage ground, which he had gained by his 
unexpected meeting with his brother, however desirable 
in all other respects, had, nevertheless, placed him in 
a most delicate and dangerous situation, as regarded 
his influence on the affections of Maria. 

The Honourable Mr. Arley — Percy now no longer, 
was to be considered as a gentleman of rank and fami- 
ly ; but this was an advantage he derived solely from 
another person, and that person was present. 

Should he be thought in the slightest degree, in the 
most minute particular, to presume on the changed 
state of his affairs, Maria would but too certainly re- 
member that, but for him, she herself would have been 
in full partnership with the noble individual from whom 
he derived all his honours. Such were the reflections 
of Arley. 

But not when he was making his last and sad adiea 
in ^the cherry walk at the parsonage, did Arley appear 
more humble, more anxious, or more interesting than 
he did at this moment. 

Depressed as he had been, his was a heart most keen* 
ly to feel the delicacy of his present situation, and no- 
thing but the urgent solicitations of his brother could 
have induced him to pVace \i\t(v^^\t \sv\x» 
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'Her pity; her softest pity and commiseration I 
might, in my adversity, have claimed ; but her esteem,' 
he would say to himself — ^ her esteem, in prosperity, 
never.' , 

As Mr. Courtal pressed on him a renewal of his ac- 
quaintance, he met the old gentleman's advances with 
grateful politeness ; but Maria observed that he shrunk 
from all reminiscence of the circumstances of their firsC 
meeting, which Mr. Courtal, who was by no means 
wanting in the proper tact in such matters, perceiving, 
ttirned away his attention to some other of the compa- 
ny. Thus Arley was again left alone, and his confused 
and irresolute air denoted the feelings of one who, de- 
graded in his own opinion, believes that the eyes of all 
around are turned on him with looks of contempt, if 
not of abhorrence. 

Not unobserved was his dejection by Maria, and the 
interest she once felt for him returned in full force to 
her heart, as she believed his was still rankling with 
thorns which she alone could extract. 

There was one other person who plainly saw and 
deeply felt for the unpleasant situation of Arley ; and 
with a hurried step, as though he would have said, 
* if it must be done, let it be done quickly,' he led him 
to Maria. 

*' I have only found my runaway. Miss Belcour," 
said he, " to lose' him again. He positively refuses to 

return to England." Insensibly he changed the 

lively air with which he attempted, at first, to address 
her, as he added, '^ Nor can I blame his choice. My 
unkindness — ^my rashness— drove him from his own 
country. It shaU be my' care to make him happy in 
this ; if the best services of the most attached brother 
can render him so." 
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'^Toar Lmrdship," said Mr. Courtal, who had join- 
ed them, *^ will leave him in the possession of many 
friends ; many on yonr account ; not a few on his 
own ; and let me assure you, if he * jumped over the 
wall instead of entering by the door,' to get at our af- 
fections, he has not the less firm hold of them. Truly, 
my Lord, I was often tempted to say, on my first ac- 
quaintance with him, that, as the old knight of face- 
tious memory once said, * Fll be hanged, but he has 
given me med'cine to make me love him.' It could not 
be else." 

Both Maria and Arley perceived and were grateful 
for the considerate kindness wliich induced Mr. Court- 
al to give this turn to the conversation ; and whilst Ma- 
ria gave him a look which assured him that his bene 
volent intention was understood, Arley broke the si- 
lence which as yet he had maintained. 

" Never, surely, had any man such cause to be 
thankful as I have. A life, sir ; a long life, devoted to 
the discharge of every duty enjoined on me, can alone 
evince my gratitude — can alone, allow me to say, ex- 
cuse my friends for their partiality and kindness to an 
object so undeserving." 

*' Well, well, my Lord Duke ! (ha, I am glad to fin^ 
you have not absolutely lost the faculty of smiling.) 
Well, we will not quarrel with your grace, however 
strict you may be in the performance of your duties ; 
but they must be gone through, let me tell you, with 
a more cheerful countenance. Know you not, that I 
am master of ceremonies wherever I go ; and my first 
command is ever, 

* Heocc loathed melanchoty ! 

Of Cerbemi and blackest midnight fonnV !^ 
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** And now, my good Lord Umberdale, you must 
forthwith mediate a peace between me and the honour- 
ed lady of this mansion. I did but inadvertently ex- 
press an opinion, that a certain young lady, who shall 
be nameless, stood as fair a chance to bei happy, in the 
acquaintance of a certain young gentleman, no longer 
nameless, as she would be with Mr. George Berkley ; 
and the opinion was ill received — very ill received, my 
Lord, and you must make my peace." 

*^ The opinion," said Lord Umberdale, '^ will scarce 
f^re better with me than it did with Mrs. Belcour. — 
There lives not the man, Mr. Courtal, whose acquain- 
tance, whose friendship, whose love, is more to be de-- 
sired than George Berkley's." 

" Verily, my Lord," replied the lawyer, " though, 
as I fear me, ^ the sober-blooded boy lovetli me not,* 
yet backed as is his cause by your Lordship, 1 do re- 
tract my opinion. Odds life, my Lord, come on ; for 
if the fair object in question listens five minutes longer 
with the pleased attention she is now bestowing on his 
words, she will go over to the opposite party, and leave 
me to fight the battle single-handed. On, my Lord, 
on ; tell the good lady I repent — not in faint heart and 
cold blood, but in the most profound respect and 
warmest wishes for the happiness of her and hers." 

^^ It is my luckless lot. Miss Belcour," said Arley, as 
his brother and Mr. Courtal turned away, '* to be for- 
given only to ofiend. Believe me. Miss Belcour, I 
would have spared myself the mortification of this in- 
trusion at Rosemount ; but I have too long rejected 
the counsel of my friends, and, in this instance, I suf- 
fered myself to be overruled — though, in so doing, 
I made a sacrifice of my feelings of which they were 
little aware." 
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^^ You do roe injastice, Mr. Arley," said Maria, her 
voice tuned to the sweetest tone of benignity and kind- 
ness ; " you do me injustice, in supposing that your 
visit to Rosemount is considered as an intrusion. When 
I said ' I forgive,' I did forgive." 

It might reasonably have been supposed, that this 
speech (which our fair readers may consider at least 
as kind as the occasion called for,) would have banish- 
ed, at once, every trace of melancholy from Arley's 
countenance ; but not so. It appeared as though 

'* Notlnng Gould a cbarni impart 
To sooUi the stranger^s woe !^ 

For a deeper gloom seemed to settle round him, and 
a keener sense of shame and regret to come over him 
as he said, '* And I complotted with villains against her 
happiness. I practised guile against an object so kind, 
so good, so lovely, as this ! And but for me — Oh, Miss 
Belcour, the very goodness which accords me your 
forgiveness, sinks me, destroys me, by a sense of my 
own abject unworthiness." 

" I understand your feelings, Mr. Arley," said Ma- 
ria, '^ and I respect them. But come, sir," she add- 
ed, rising at the same time from her seat, '< you must 
be more cheerful ; we brook not such melancholy 
looks at Rosemount." 

As his eye followed her, for she had moved away 
on saying these words, he exclaimed, ** Am 1 awake !" 

*^ Endeavour to be so at least," said George Berk- 
ley, who had placed himself by his side : '* and remem- 
ber that the term of our visit is nearly expired, and 
you have not yet paid your respects to Mrs. Belcour." 

Arley started, as though he was recalled to the re- 
membrance of an unpleasant duty. He suffered him- 
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self to be led, however, towards the lady, who was still 
in conference with his brother and Mr. Courtal. 

That lady had received the overtures of her quoitdani 
counsellor with less graciousness than he expected ; 
little more than bare civility had passed ; and she now 
saw the approach of Berkley and Arley without any of 
that cordiality with which she was wont to receive fa- 
voured visiters. 

The truth was, the good lady found herself com- 
pletely taken in her own craftiness. To marry her 
daughters to men of high rank and good families, had 
been the end of all her actions. Such men were now 
offered to their acceptance, and yet Mrs. Belcour saw 
that with such sons-in-law, though her daughters might 
be happy, she would be miserable. 

After a desultory conversation of little meaning and 
less interest, the gentlemen proposed to return to Berk- 
ley Park ; a measure so feebly opposed on the part of 
Mrs. Belcour, that the visit to Rosemount terminated 
at this point, little as such an event might have been 
expected. 

Mr. Courtal accepted George Berkley's invitation to 
dinner. The Colonel and Henry Hopewell did the 
same ; and thus the ladies were left entirely to them- 
selves. 

^ Was it for this,' said Mrs. Belcour, (as, after hav- 
ing dismissed her attendant, she paced the room with 
disordered steps) ' was it for this that I have had such 
anxiety on that young man's account ? Such an estate, 
such connexions, with such a wife as Eliza, silly thing 
that it is, might have made him ! That a young man 
so situated, should take such a turn — a religious turn 
forsooth — and she with her head so full already of 
Methodism, and I know, not what. Beckley Park wiU 
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be a conventicle, and Rosemount little better ; for \\\w 
cannot foresee that this Mr. Arley, or whatever hi;: 
name* is, will be entirely directed by young Berkley : 
that man Scott told me something about his reform, 
his repentance, and some such stuff. Lord Umber- 
dale, too, has given himself airs ; but FU let him sec 
he shall not provide for his brother by my daughter'? 
fortune. I will disappoint his Lordship in that pard- 
cular.' 

She felt for a moment relieved by the consideration 
that if she had nothing to gain — she had something to 
refuse ; and she might have said, * if it will feed no- 
thing else, it will feed my revenge !' 

' His levities, his extravagances, his follies, I could 
forgive ; he would get over them ; they are natural to 
youth. But religious impressions are seldom, seldom 
eradicated. No, no, there is no hope ; and my poor 
''Maria, if she marries him, will be miserable. But that 
she shall not do,' said the lady, firmly, ' if i can pre- 
vent it. For the other poor thing, there is no hope — 
the die is cast.' 

Here the poor lady burst into tears at the thought of 
her daughters' unhappy prospects ; and here for a time 
we must leave her. 

" Pray, Maria," said Mary Hopewell, as soon as the 
gentlemen had departed, *^ how far is it from Rose- 
mount to Berkley Park ?" 

*' Not more than three or four miles, I believe,^ 
replied Maria. 

" Tis something of the nearest," said Mary, " for 
the due prosecution of our good mother's plan." 
What plan .'^" said the Miss Belcours. 
Why, do you not perceive," said Mary, " that 
•she means to revive a good old custom mentioned, I 
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think, ID the Spectator, of dividing the country into 
two commonwealths : the one of woman without men, 
the other of men without woman." 

" We do indeed give you a poor specimen of the 
entertainment you are to receive at Rosemount," said 
Maria, " and I sincerely regret it." 

" Oh, so far as it concerns me," said Mary, " never 
care a pin about it : only I read in the aforesaid ac- 
count, of a minister of state who was fined for appear- 
ing too often cleanly dressed ; and of a certain great 
General who was turned out of his post for effeminacy, 
it having been proved upon him by several credible 
witnesses, that he washed his face every morning." 

" Then my poor brother," said Miss Jane, laugh- 
ing, " will certainly be returned upon our hands." 

" That is what I fear," said Mary ; " for in that 
case, according to an invariable rule, he must be treat- 
ed as a slave, dressed in petticoats, and set to spinning." 

Whilst this benevolent young lady thus endeavoured 
to relieve the feelings of the Miss Belcours, by giving 
a lively turn to the consequence of their mother's ill 
humour, a summons arrived for her daughters to attend 
her. 

Whether Mrs. Belcour's passion died away for want 
of fuel to keep it alive, for her daughters had heard 
her invectiv.es against their favourites in respectful si- 
lence, or that she was at length really confounded at 
the idea of having driven her friends from her house, 
we cannot determine ; but she appeared at dinner with 
a more serene countenance than she had yet worn since 
her return home. 

A continued shower of rain prevented Colonel Hope- 
well's return to. Rosemount that night ; but when the 
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ladies entered the breakfast parlour, on the following 
morning, they found he had already arrived. 

^'And what news do you bring us, sir,'' said bis daogh- 1 1 
ter, after saluting him, " from Berkley Park ? Whit 1 1 
have you seen and heard wonderful and worth re- 
lating)" 

" I have seen that, my dear daughter,^' replied the 
Colonel, " for which I hope to be the better both in 
this world and in the next; but here is Mrs. Belcoar. 
1 shall not be sorry to have her listen to an account of 
the strange sight 1 have seen at Berkley Park." 

As soon as the ladies were seated at the breakfast 
table, Mary reminded her father that they were impa- 
tiently waiting for tha marvels he had to recount. 

*' 1 have seen," said the Colonel, " a good man." 

The ladies looked at each other with a disappoint- 
ed air. 

" Yes, ladies — a good man ! — one who rises superior 
to the prejudices of education ; one who scorns to ask 
of a scofFmg and irreligious world how far he may 
obey the plain and positive commands of his Saviour ; 
one who dares to do his duty regardless of the com- 
ments which may be made on bis performance of it : 
and that man is young George Berkley." 

'* 1 suppose he may be a good young man," said 
Mrs. Belcour ; '* but. Colonel Hopewell, do you not 
think Mr. Berkley might be a religious man, without 
making such a parade about it ?" 

*< If he really makes a parade of it," replied the 
Colonel, '^ he is not a religious man ; but there are 
some duties enjoined us, madam, which cannot be per- 
formed without the appearance of singularity, and 
probably of parade, such is almost the universal neglect 
of them. I will mention only one— ^family pra^^er." 
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" Family prayer !" echoed Mrs. Belcour, and she 
started back as she felt, by anticipation, the horrors of 
being forced to witiiess such a scene in her daughter's 
bouse. " Family prayer ! and is the poor old gentle- 
man reduced to that?" 

" My old friend is very much reduced indeed," said 
the Colonel, gravely ; '^ and how long he will be al- 
lowed the inestimable privilege of praying, in any 
manner, is very uncertain. It is a glorious display 
of mercy," continued the Colonel, " that he has lived 
to see this day, considering how he put these things 
from him." 

" And who officiated ?" said Mrs. Belcour, deter- 
mined not to appear to enter into the Colonel's feel- 
ings. " He has a gruflf old Methodist preacher with 
him, has he not ?" 

" I saw no such person," replied the Colonel. " At 
an early hour our old friend, the Colonel, found it ne- 
cessary to retire, for his health is dreadfully shaken. 1 
observed him whisper his son, and heard the young 
gentleman reply, * certainly not, sir ; the presence of 
our friends can form no possible obstacle with me.' 

'' ' Colonel,' said the old man, addressing me, ^ I have 
Just such a son as no man was ever blessed with be- 
fore. There is a new leaf turned over at Berkley 
Park. I hope. Colonel, you and the rest of our friends 
will not take it amiss ; but we assemble the servants 
and all every night, Colonel, for — for' 

'< He appeared at a loss how to express himself in 
such a manner as not to excite my derision. But I in- 
terrupted him by saying, abruptly, * for the purpose of 
family worship. Colonel Berkley, and a most blessed 
custom it is.' 
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'' ' 'Tjs even so, my friend,' said he. ' I am too infinn : 
and besides, you know I was brought up quite after 
another manner, and can't do these things ; but nj 
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" ' And does your son really perform this service, 
sir ?' 

'* ' To be sure he does,' said the Colonel, * as yoB 
will presently see-' 

" Never, I trust, will I forget the impression, or re- 
linquish the resolution I made at that moment. Here 
was a young man, surrounded by persons of his owd 
age and quality, nobly stepping forward to perform i 
solemn act of duty, though he knew it would subject 
him to the imputation of affected singularity, hypocri- 
sy, vanity, folly, or perhaps to all united. 

^' But with such modesty, yet such firmness, did Mr. 
Berkley advance to the table where the family Bible 
had been placed ; with such decent order did the fami- 
ly assemble, and such was the awful attention which 
even his gay companions paid to the service, that it 
must have convinced every unprejudiced person, who 
beheld it, that the usual excuses for the neglect of this 
important duty are frivolous and unmeaning. It can, 
I see, be done under any circumstances. No man ought 
to suffer such a collection of persons in his house as 
would prevent his performance of his first duty. Yes, 
I repeat it, his first duty ! — for I have long been con- 
vinced, that there is no security for that man's per- 
iormance of his duty towards his fellow-creatures, who 
docs not do it to his Creator !" 

" Was Mr.Courtal present ?" asked Maria. ** I shonU 
fear that such a scene would be ill adapted to our oM 
friend's pay humour." 
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" Mr. Courtal," answered the Colonel, " was pre- 
sent ; and from the nature of a conversation I after- 
wards held with him on the subject, I would place 
amongst the many inducements to the constant prac- 
tice of this solemn duty, by those who maintain a ge- 
neral acquaintance and intercourse with the world, the 
incalculable benefit which may result from it to the 
careless and uiiawakened. Mr. Courtal was deeply 
affected, and I found to my astonishment, and probably 
he may even now be making the same observation of 
me, that his fear of the world's laugh, together with his 
habitual caution causing him to deprecate any change 
in his pursuits, have been long warring against his se- 
cret convictions and better feelings." 

" Why, my dear Colonel," said Mrs. Belcour, 
" surely the air at Berkley Park is infectious. You 
have got into a quite new train of thinking." 

" No, madam," said the Colonel ; " such a train of 
thinking is not new to me ; but it remained for the 
young gentleman, with whom I yesterday spent the 
day, to teach me, that on all proper occasions it was 
my duty to avow that such was my mode of thinking ; 
and if hereafter I shall be able to show, that such 
thoughts regulated my mode of acting, I shall consi- 
der myself, as under God, indebted to the noble exam- 
ple of George Berkley." 

Colonel Hopewell's manner attested the energy of 
his feelings on the occasion. His daughter was shed- 
ding tears of delight at hearing her beloved and ho- 
noured parent utter sentiments so congenial witli her 
own. 

. Eliza's heart had been swelling from the time the 
Colonel began to speak of George Berkley, and on 
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iiearing him thus conclude, she left the table, unable 
longer to conceal her emotion. 

Even Afrs. Belcour was affected by the ColoDeFi 
solemnity ; and slie could not but. secretly confess, that 
a connexion with such a man as George Berkley, was 
a thing to be desired. It was at this moment, so 
propitious to the interests of those most concerned, 
that Colonel Hopewell, observing that Eliza had left 
the room, took the opportunity of delivering a message 
to Mrs. Belcour. 

'' Your old friend and neighbour intends to take the 
field to-day, madam. I am authorised to say, that 
we$ik as he is, he means to make his bow to the ladies 
at Rosemount in the course of the morning." 

Delighted as Mrs. Belcour would have once been at 
the intimation of such a visit, for she did not doubt it was 
to propose an immediate union between his son and her 
daughter, a union to which she could not but remem- 
ber she had, on a former occasion, given her consent, 
when the parties to be united were entirely averse to 
the measure ; yet now, when she had every reason to 
believe that a mutual attachment was at least forming, 
if not already formed, between them, she heard the in- 
telligence of the Colonel's approach with sullen apa- 
thy, or if she felt any emotion, it arose from tbe painful 
reflection, that all Mr. Berkley's wealth and influence 
would avail nothing, so long as he refused to partici- 
pate in the pleasures, the amusements, the distinctions 
it placed within his reach. 

Mrs. Belcour had already repented her of the ill hu- 
mour and moroseness she had shown the day before. 
She determined now to do the needful. A servant was 
immediately dispatched to Berkley Park, with a po- 
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lite invitation to the gentlemen all, to dine at Ro^t^ 
mount. 

It need not be questioned whether the Invitation wa^ 
accepted ; but long before even the country hour for 
assembling on such occasions, the identical old chariot, 
which the reader may remember to have stopped at 
Mr. Scoreum's door, at the commencement of our sto- 
ry, was seen slowly moving towards Rosemouut. Very 
different was tlie appearance of our old Colonel, as he 
now alighted from his carriage, with the assistance of 
two servants, attended by Mr. Courtal, from what it was 
on the morning in which we first introduced him, pom- 
pous and petulant, at the disappointment he experienc- 
ed relative to his intended celebration of the fourth of 
July. 

He was received by the ladies with great cordiality, 
and even reverential respect ; with no little regret they 
perceived that the shock his health had sustained, had 
suddenly brought on all the infirmities of a^e; his sight 
in particular was greatly impaired. 

Eliza with difficulty restrained her tears, at witne'ss- 
ing the unexpected ravages made on his constitution, 
in the course of the few days they had been separated. 
And when the young ladies advanced at his request, 
to shake hands with him, her emotion, together with a 
certain consciousness of the object of his unwonted 
exertion in making this visit, kept her back. 

" This,'' said the old man, saluting Miss Belcour, 
^ this is the beautiful child Maria ; and this, (as Mary 
Hopewell extended her hand to him,) this is our pre- 
eious Eliza." 

« That," said Mr. Courtal, stepping up hastily with 
Elisa,'**^ that is a precious child : it is, indeed, a maidett 
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of an attractive eye and of a roost pleasant feature, but 
this is our Eliza." 

On the first intimation that he had made a mistake, 
the Colonel clapt on his spectacles, and being now abk 
to discover the expression of the lovely features which 
were presented to him, he caught her in his arms, ex- 
claiming, — " That the Lord should give his blessings 
to such a sinner as I am ; such a son, such a son, and 
such a daughter ! my blessed, blessed child, forgive 
the old man ; when George is concerned I get out o 
all bounds." 

The blushing girl was led out of the room by her 
sister and Mary Hopewell, both scarcely less affected 
than herself, leaving the Colonel with Mrs. Belcour 
and the lawyer. 

I will not attempt to describe the manner in which 
this treaty of marriage, between their children, was 
propounded on the part of the Colonel, or how it was 
received by Mrs. Belcour, lest the reader should be re- 
minded of grandmamma Shirly, aunt Selby, and the 
cedar parlour. It is enough to say, that the point most 
strenuously urged by the Colonel, as an inducement 
to Mrs. Belcour to renew her consent to the union, was 
precisely that which formed the only possible objection 
which occurred to the lady ; namely, the religious 
character of his son. Mrs. Belcour saw there was no 
help, and, by the assistance of Mr. Courtal.as spokes- 
man, it was arranged that Mr. George Berkley was at 
Hberty to make his proposals as soon as an opportunity 
might serve ; and should the said proposals be favour- 
ably received, the young lady, in respect to the Colo- 
nel's very precarious state of health, should be impor- 
toned to name a very early day. .^ 
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Whether our young gentlemen had grown wiser by 
the defeat which they sustained on the foregoing day, 
and determined to conduct their attack on Rosemount 
in a less open manner, or whether it was accident, we 
cannot now determine ; but so it was, that Lord Um- 
berdale and George Berkley had arrived at the door 
without being noticed. They entered at the very in- 
stant the Miss Belcours were crossing the passage : the 
doors of two opposite apartments were open, and, in 
the confusion and surprisal of the moment, the want of 
concert between them gave the attacking party an ad- 
vantage, which was only discovered when too late to 
remedy it ; for whilst one turned to the riglit, the other, 
by a simultaneous movement, directed her steps to the 
left ; and thus that was effected by mere good fortune, 
which a whole day's manoeuvring might not have ac- 
complished. 

We shall not pretend minutely to' detail the conver- 
sation which passed on George Berkley's finding that 
he had (inadvertently, no doubt) entered the room to 
which Eliza led, but shall leave it entirely to the iitla- 
gination of the reader. Suffice it to say, the young 
lady did not affect to conceal an affection she really 
felt ; and in all other matters, very properly referred 
him to her mamma. 

In the right hand room there were haply some points 
to be discussed, involving questions of more dubious 
construction, and eliciting a display of more compli- 
cated feelings ; and to that we will, therefore, turn our 
attention. 

Lord Umberdale had certainly intended to have ex- 
plained his views and feelings to Maria, before he took 
a final leave of Rosemount ; yet, from the unusual em- 
barrassment which appeared in his manner, on finding 
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himself unexpectedly alone with her, it is fair to infer, 
that he was not altogether prepared to take advantage 
of the circumstance^ His agitation was too great to 
enable him to gain any time by recurrence to common* 
place inquiries into the health of the family, or by ob- 
servations on the state of the weather. He had scarce- 
ly taken his seat, therefore, when in no very steady 
voice, yet with an evident attempt at composure, he at 
once advanced to the subject on which, sooner or later, 
he knew he must speak, and on which he felt he was 
immediately called to act. 

"I mentioned, I think, yesterday, Miss Belcoor, 
^' that my brother had determined to remain in this 
country. The purpose for which I came, having been 
accomplished beyond my most sanguine hopes, my own 
return will be immediate." 

Truth obliges us to declare, that as Lord Umber- 
dale pronounced these last words his eyes were rivetted 
on Maria with an expression of hope, doubt, anxiety, 
and fear ; and had they met any gleam of correspon- 
dent feeling, his adherence to his resolution had been, 
we will not say impossible, but it had been far — far 
more difficult. 

She listened with anxious attention, but the annun- 
ciation of his immediate departure made, as it seem- 
ed, no particular impression, and he was enabled to 
proceed. 

** I would have Miss Belcour to know my whole mind, 
and the interest which she has excited in my dear and 
only brother. The relationship which I ardently hope I 
may bear to her — and above all, the certainty that this 
is the last opportunity I shall ever have of speaking on 
the subject, probably the last time I shall ever see her — 
induces me to be more explicit than, under other cir- 
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cumstanees, would be compatible with her delicacy or 
my own feelings. When I had first the pleasure of 
seeing Miss Belcour, I was in seardi of my brother. 
Some vague, indistinct, and, as I then thought, ridicu- 
lous hints, reached me, that my brother was near ; but 
they came to me in such a wild manner, and let me 
confess, so mingled with suspicions which I would not 
have confirmed, that I drove them from me. The cir- 
cumstances which occurred at Norbome Lodge were 
too strongly indicative of my brother's being known to 
many persons present, and probably to you, to allow 
me any longer to doubt that my mysterious informer 
meant more than I had given him credit for. 

<' Then it was. Miss Belcour, whilst trembling to 
find my suspicions confirmed, that I resolved to ascer- 
tain the state of your afiections ; and but for an acci- 
dental interruption, I had then made that avowal 
which my lips must now never — never be allowed to 
utter. 

" You know something, Miss Belcour, of what fol- 
lowed ; but you know little of my poor brother's sor- 
rows, of the agonies he has endured, and of his un- 
feigned repentance. I have ever loved him, with all 
his faults. Think you how I love him now — refined 
and softened as he is by adversity. I will not conceal 
from you my belief, that much of what I now feel might 
have been spared me ; but I do not complain. My path 
is plain, and I trust I have strength to pursue it. My 
poor brother had lost every thing, and sufiered every 
thing. One Inestimable priie was again presented to 
his view. He shall not ; no, he shall not again lose 
all — and sufier all — at leasts not by me ! 

'' Miss Belcour, am I understood ?" 
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" You arc," said Maria, much affected ; *^ you are, 
my Lord, fully." 

" Thank you, nay amiable, my excellent friend ! for 
may I not now address you by that title ?" said Lord 
Umberdale ; *' and you will pardon this strange, per- 
haps bold avowal of my feelings. But again I. resort 
for an excuse to the circumstance of my intended de- 
parture. Oh, that I may have the happiness to know, 
before I leave her for ever, that Miss Belcour is to be 
my sister ! — and that, as her husband's brother, I hold 
no common place in her affections ! I will detain you 
no longer. The goodness which has accorded me this 
hearing, this explanation — the goodness, the sweetness, 
the excellence, you discover in every thing you say or 
do, shall never, never be erased from my memory !"— 
He took her hand, , pressing it ardently, as he sadd, 
'^ Remember me as the most affectionate of brothers !" 
— and left the room. 

On leaving Maria, Lord Umberdale requested the 
honour of an interview with Mrs. Belcour. It needs 
not that we be particular in recounting the precise 
words of the conference. We will only state, that his 
Lordship's offers, on the part of his brotlier, were such 
as to induce Mrs. Belcour to exclaim in astonishment, 
" Here is indeed a man of real heart and soul !" 

At Lord Umberdale's request, Colonel Hopewell 
and Mr. Courtal were admitted as counsellors and wit- 
nesses in the arrangements he was proposing ; and so 
splendid, in the eyes of republicans at least, was the 
fortune with which he invested his brother, tliat tliose 
gentlemen could not withhold expressions of their su^ 
prise. 

" I have divided it equally j I have given him the 
•full half of all I possessed, gentlemeny** said Lord Urn- 
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berdale. ^' The residae is far, far beyond my wanta, 
or wishes ; and at my death, will, with the title, be 
his." 

* Things are not so bad, after all,' thought Mrs. Bel- 
cour, * but that they might have been worse ;' and in 
this mind she received the Honourable Mr. Arley with 
a cordiality that was intended to make amends for yes- 
terday's coolness. 

<« Every thing is done, Theodore," said Lord Um* 
berdale, taking his brother's band on his arrival. 
" Every thing is done that I can do ; the rest you 
must manage yourself." He wrung his hand, and 
walked into the open air. 

For the same reason that I passed over in silence 
the particular passages which occurred in the discourse 
between George Berkley and Elisa, I omit the recapi- 
tulation of Arley 's conference with Maria ; it terminat- 
ed in the same prudent resolution— to leave it to 
aamma. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



CONCLUSION. 



" Then it were best 



If it were do^e quickly.'^ 

^ Macbeth. 



The warm glow of animated feelmg which attended 
the performance of Lord Umberdale's generous and 
virtuous resohition, gave place to the calm conscious- 
ness of having discharged his duty as a friend and bro- 
ther ; but the excitement to action ceasing with the at- 
tainment of its object, (for his brother's happiness, so 
far as it depended on him, being secured, and the sacri- 
fice of his own affections and wishes complete,) his spi- 
rits could no longer sustain his efforts to appear cheer- 
ful, and he sought to withdraw himself from a com- 
pany which he could not but feel .were somewhat em- 
barrassed by his presence. 

In pursuance of this design, when the gentlemeD 
after dinner were about to rejoin the ladies in ibe 
drawing-room, he left the house, and passing through 
the garden, unconsciously reached the verge of tte 
sjiady valley to which we have already conducted 
reader. Surprised aX \)Qft ir\dsv<»M<iCtba «c«ie wi 
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presented itself, he started from the reverie in which he 
had been plunged, and at the first glance supposed 
that he had wandered to a considerable distance, but 
looking round, and perceiving its vicinity to the house, 
and invited by the refreshing coolness and calm seclu- 
sion which it promised, he followed the winding path, 
and descended into the bosom of the vale. 

' And this,^ said he, as he proceeded, ^ and this, from 
its romantic beauty, is most probably her favourite 
walk; and here she will — but no more of that ; Maria 
Belcour (an involuntary shudder came over him as he 
pronounced her name) must no more be remembered 
but as thie wife of my brother. Yet why repiqe ? for 
she will be happy. But will she indeec^be happy f 
was my happiness the only sucrifice to fraternal afiec- 
tion ? Is it even now certain — is it entirely certain- 
Distraction !' he exclaimed, suddenly, ' is this a time 
to suffer the recurrence of such reflections .'* I have 
done ray duty, and I will be satisfied, at least with my- 
self.' 

Occupied in such thoughts, Lord Umberdade conti- 
nued to wander down the side of the stream ; whilst 
his slow and melancholy step, saddened brow, and in- 
voluntary sighs, bore witness to the truth of the great 
moralist's observation, when he j^iays, ' As that which is 
illy got is not always illy spent, so that which is well 
rejected is not always remembered without regret.' 

He had reached the bend in the valley which w^"^ 
have before mentioned, and had just exclaimed, ' An^"^ 
is it indeed so~-is it possible that happiness is not ne- 
cessarily the consequence of virtue ?' when, on turning 
the sharp angle of the rock, the sweet little island lay 
before him^: ttor was it without its inhabitant— our old 
|ifetho(Sp|, preacher was also there. 
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His dress was in nothing altered from that which we 
have before described it, yet, as a beam of the evening 
sun, which, billing through a single cleft in the over- 
hanging banks of green ivy, rested on the spot od 
which he stood, and gave to his venerable form a lumi- 
nous appearance, Lord Umberdale was awe-struck| 
and found some difficulty in believing the figure which 
he beheld to be human. Great as was his surprise at 
meeting such a being, in such a place, it did not equal 
that which he experienced when the old man, advanc- 
ing towards him, presented his hand, whilst be said—- 
^' My time is nearly expired ; I could have waited for 
thee but a few moments longer — and yet I distrusted 
not thy coming. Thou art not, I perceive, among the 
number of those who wander far and tarry long." 

** You are mistaken, venerable sir," said Liord Um- 
berdale ; " I cannot be the person you expected." 

" How ! mistaken ?" returned the old man. " Do 
I not see all the marks of the man to whom I am sent ? 
Do I not see the pallid cheek and hollow eye of des- 
pairing love ? Do I not see the still heaving billows of 
that sQa of doubt into which the enemy of thy soul but 
now endeavoured to plunge thee ? Do I not see the 
marks of the recent contest thou hast sustained, even 
against thyself? And do I not know thou hast come 
off more than conqueror through Him that hast loved 
thee ?" 

" If indeed it be possible," said Lord Umberdale, 
^* that you mean to apply these expressions to me, I 
must frankly declare I do not deserve them. I was 
even now repining, reverend sir, at my lot, and mnr« 
muring at the cross I have been forced to bear." 

<^ And for this cause came I unto thee," said the old 
maa, '^ Thou hast CougYii a ^^^ f4gD^i-«4bAu. hsAt 
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/ercome thyself in a pitched battle ; and who cannot 
e that the Lord was on thy soul's side ?" 

" Alas !" said the nobleman, " I have depended al- 
•gether, I fear, on my own strength ; and 'tis, no doubt, 
wing to that, that though I have, as I hope, discharg-* 
1 my duty, I can receive no comfort or consolation in 
16 reflection that I was actuated by the proper mo* 
ve." 

" Again, I say," said the preacher, " therefore was 
sent to thee, to teach thee to own His hand. He has 
rengthened thee, though thou knewest it not: He 
as near, though thou didst not call upon him. Oh| 
ly son ! I have taken deep interest in the part thou 
ast called on to perform. I have seen that thou hast 
een influenced by His Spirit, and I must and will be- 
eve thou art one of his." 

" I cannot even yet," said Lord Umberdale, " divest 
lyself of the belief, that I am mistaken for some other 
erson." 

" Rest you content," replied the old man, " that I 
[low you : you are the British peer who at present so- 
urns amongst us ; and here did I come to meet 
:>u." 

" Surely," said Lord Umberdale, *• you do not mean 

say that you knew I would be here, when I did not 
low it myself ten minutes ago ?" 

" I pretend," said the preacher, " to no superhuman 
reknowledge. Dear as the light to these old eyes 
e the lovely daughters of Rosemount — (Lord Um- 
rdale changed colour) — thou wilt not wonder then, 
at with anxious solicitude I have, though unseen by 
ee, watched all thy movements ; and by means of a 
ar friend, Ihad almost said son, for such he is to me, 
ard of xhy gen^ous sacrifice of thy own heart's love 

20* 
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to the bftppiness of thy brother. Tboa hast loved tirjr 
brother, whom thou hast, seen and it ig an earnest ts 
me, that thou wilt love God, whom thon hast not seen. 
Thy hard task of this morning was known to me; airi 
the experience— yes, strange as it may sound, the ex* 
perience of the heart, which beats even in this old mh 
couth form of mine, told me that thou wouldst tUi 
evening seek seclusion ; and a presentiment, for whkk 
I find it not difficult to account, told me tboa wooldiC 
seek it here." 

Lord Umberdale stood utterly amased at this &- 
closure ; yet there was a solemn, dignified coroposaie 
in the old man's countenance, which now that it w« 
softened by a peculiar feeling of interest and good-w'4 
seemed to demand both respect and esteem ; and whol- 
ly at a loss how to address him, his Lordship waited 
in silent expectancy his further communication, whick 
was as follows : 

'^Yonng nobleman, for such I truly account thee, 
marvel not that I said unto thee, thou hast conquered 
through him that loved thee — * for it is He that woA- 
cth in us to will and to de iiis good pleasure ;' and 
though for a season, if need be, thou continue in hei- 
viness, yet never forget that he will surely recompense 
if you continue in His love. Divest thyself of aD 
thought of thy own sufficiency, and cast thyself upon 
Christ ; set loose to the things of time and sense; 
count all thou hast, nothing. This may seem herd to 
thee, for thou art very rich ; yet hast thou not read 
how ^ Moses refused to be called the son of Pharoab^ 
daughter,' and esteemed the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures in "Egypt i I had much to say 
unto thee, but I cannot say it now. Mf memory faik 
me. Yet do I fe«i\mj \ifi»xvx«ii o^QamiiuYW^^iq*! 
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on thee. ^ Much bat been given thee, and much will 
be required.' Thou shalt return in safety to thy couih 
try ; and thoa^ thou niayst even shine in her senate, 
or marshal her armies, yet shalt thou be a ' burning 
and a shining light.' Tliy victory over thyself, again 
I say, gives promise of great things. Ever be ready 
to vanquish self-love, when ihou shalt find it too migh- 
ty ; as did Jael unto him who dwelt in Harasheth of 
the Gentiles, so do thou. 

" Farewell, excellent young man, farewell ! my soul 
doth cleave unto thee ! We shall meet once more even 
in this world." 

Lord Umberdale was inexpressibly affected ; and as 
the old man, who had hastily turned away on uttering the 
last words, disappeared, he exclaimed, '' Do I dream ! 
or am i already thus miraculously comforted by the 
approbation of my divine Master's servant, for such I 
cannot doubt he is f And wliy," said he, after a pause 
of solemn feeling ; ^^ and why may I not be His ser- 
vant — His true auid faithful servant f Well did Uie old 
man say, * much had been given me ;' and if much be 
required, let me set hand to discharge the debt. And 
what hinders me ?" he continued, at the same time look- 
ing round — ^^ what is there to separate me from the 
love of Christ.^ Nothing," isaid he, after another 
pause of intense scrutiny — " nothing !" 

Again he looked round, as though he would bid 
adieu to his Ibrmer pursuits, desires, and pleasures, and 
then kneeling down he made a sincere and solemn sur- 
render of himself to God, even the God of his salva- 
tion. And from that until the happy moment, when, 
iiill of years and of good works, when in peace and 
charity he dbsed bis eyes upon a world, his power, his 
wealth, his influence had so greatly benefited, did he 
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continue the ^^ bnrning and shining light** which the 
preacher had predicted. 

As Lord Umberdale's absence was continued tot 
long not to be noticed, so the feelii^s which induced 
his withdrawal, were too well understood by the com- 
pany he bad left, to permit any observation upon it; 
and soon after his return to the house, the gentlemen 
took their leave and set off for Berkley Park. 

On the evening of the third day from that cm which 
our gentlemen dined at Rosemount, a cavalcade, con- 
sisting of a chariot, a phaeton, and i^ gentleman on 
horseback, th^ whole attended by a number of outri* 
ders, (too great to be mentioned in these degenerate 
days in respect of attendants,) were seen to enter on 
the long avenue of poplars which led up to the front of 
the house at the Park. In the chariot rides no less a 
personage than ihe highly-acquainted mistress of Nor- 
borne, attended by her faithful maid and confidant, 
Minty ; over the phaeton is seen to tower the redoubta- 
ble cocked hat of Lord Heme the hunter, his ample 
scarlet waistcoat, richly slashed and carbonadoed with 
gold lace, glancing so bright in the evening sunbeam, that 
Mr. Courtal afterwards told him, imitating the doctor's 
own manner, — '• When I caught the first glimpse of 
your Lordship, glittering through tlie overhanging 
boughs of the poplars, if I did not think thou hadst 
been an ignis fatuus, or a ball of wild-fire, there is no 
purchase in money." Our legend goes on to set forth 
that the tall, spare form beside him, is none other than 
that of our worthy friend, Mr. Scott ; his simple dress 
and meek demeanour, heightening, by contrast strong, 
the doughty air of his robustious companion ; that, 
prancing on the high-mettled gray, is the gallant Ma- 
jor Bromley. 
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This aceesnon to the strength of our party already 
assembled, has been suinmoned by express, in conse- 
qnence of certain arrangements made at Rosemount^ 
by a select committee which sat dur'mg Lord Umber- 
dale's conference with old brother Fell, in the Haunted 
Valley. 

A servant, mounted on a high-mettled horse, made 
the ride from Berkley Park to Marlevale with such 
rapidity, that, on receiving the letter which he bore 
him, Major Bromley wanted not further reasons to en* 
treat him to bestir himself, than what were contained 
therein ; and to his activity and dispatch, is to be at* 
Mbnted this unforeseen arrival of our friends at the 
Park, 

If it be intimated, that there has been too much of bur- 
ly in this arrangement, there were reasons sufficient to 
satisfy the cavils of the most fastidious. 

In the first place. Lord Umberdale had determined 
to be present at his brother's nuptials ; and such was 
the peculiar delicacy of the situation of the parties con- 
cerned, as respected him, that a protracted period 
seemed out of the question ^ 

Again, the very precarious state of Colonel Berk- 
ley's heahh, nay, the particularly uncertain tenure by 
H'hich he held his very existence, rendered delay pre- 
sumptuous in his intended daughter, if she desired to 
t^ceive his parental blessing on her marriage. 

Such were the considerations which influenced the 
daughters. The lady mother was dealt with after ano- 
ther manner. 

<< You will be sensible, madam," said Mr. Coartal« 
ibr to him was intrusted the management of this deli- 
cate concern, '* that the particular mood of young Mr. 
Berkley is lometfaing averse to vrViaX ti!k>ft >ssisfiSSfik^% visl 
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such matterSy are apt to call parade and ostentation ; 
and though he is sufiiciently cheerful and animated, 
and, I do profess to you, madam, in my estiraatioDi 
not only the most excellent, but the most agreeable of 
men, yet does he most pertinaciously hold to the opin- 
ion, * that those who are lovers of pleasure are scldon 
if ever lovers of Gocl.^ " 

** In the name of common sense," said^ the lady, 
"where could he have iinbibed such notions? — such 
advantages as he has had, both of fortune and connex- 
ions." 

" Very true, madam," replied Mr. Courtal. " It is 
something strange, that he should differ so widely from 
the best company, both as regards his opinions and his 
practice ; yet, to let you iijto a secret, my dear madam, 
young Mr. Berkley tells me lie has, from early youih, 
been a reader of the Bibie ; and so long as he con- 
tinues to do so, 1 readily acknowledge I consider all 
hopes of inducing him lo relinquish his present course 
as desperate. I believe we must e'en let him have his 
way." 

" He must do as he pleases at Berkley Park," said 
Mrs. Belcour, with a sigh ; ^' that I cannot help : but 
lie shall set up no couventicle at Rosemount, as long 
as I am mistress here." 

" Mr. Berkley," said the lawyer, witli a gravity so 
unusual, that it started Mrs. Belcour ; " Mr. Berkley, 
though firm and decided ui his course, is mild, gentle, 
and every way unpresuming, — he will attempt no inno- 
vations in the families of his friends, without their con- 
sent ; he will let others do as they please, yet he does 
not fear or shun to declare, that as for liim and bis 
household, they will serve tlie Lord.'' 
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" And pray, sir," said the lady, colouring, " do you 
mean to intimate, that 1 and my friends do not serve 
the Lord, as you call it ?" 

" It has been said," replied Mr. Courtal, in no way 
moved by the lady's warmth, '^ that at sixty ^ it is time to 
he in earnest ; and, to tell you a secret, my respected 
friend, I have been* eight-and-fort^^ for the last twelve 
years," 

" Surely, Mr. Courtal," said the lady, almost sur- 
prised but of her temporary displeasure; ^' you are not 
going to preach me a sermon?" 

" You shall accord me your patience, my dear ma- 
dam, a few moments, and you will perceive nothing is 
further from my intention. I was so far honoured," con- 
tinued Mr. Courtal, with an air of soleDnn eameslnesS| 
" as to be called last night to a conference, held be- 
tween the noble brothers, and their certainly not less 
noble friend, George Berkley. There waS a full, free, 
and confidential exchange of opinions and feelings be- 
tween them, from which the" conviction resulted, that 
the mode of worship was of secondary consequence ; 
that whatever diflerence of opinion there may exist in 
that particular, there can be none as to the fact, that 
pure religion must be founded on Christian charity. I, 
for my part, will continue in the form of my forefathers, 
a Protestant Episcopalian, which I conscientiously be- 
lieve to be the best ; but I am free to confess, I place 
no trust in names or sect, whether a man choose to be 
called Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, 
or even Quaker, I look to his conduct in this life, as 
the only test of the sincerity of his belief in that which 
is to come. I will not conceal it from you, madam, 
that in the case of Mr. Arley, it was the belief of his 
brother, and it assuredly is mine, (resulting from an 
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intimate acqaaitftance with the movements of the hu- 
man heart, acquired in a long course of profesdoml 
practice, as well as by a general intercoarse with man* L 
kind,) that not only your daughter's eternal weUirei 
but that her peace and happiness in this present world, 
depends, in a peculiar manner, on her husband's inflexi- 
ble perseverance ii9 those religious sentiments, andk 
those religious courses which he has now so hapfuly 
embraced. My dear madam," ccmtinued tbe old gen- 
llemaa, with great emotion, ^' as you love your— 1 had 
almost said, our lovely Maria, let George Berkley be 
the guide of her husband." 

The distaste, tbe dit^appointment, nay the abhorrenoe 
with which Mrs. Belcour heard such senUments Snoi 
the mouth of the gallant Mr. Courtal, is inconceivable. 
One only hope had reconciled her to the match, namely, 
that she should be able to separate the too flexible Ar- 
ley from George Berkley, and bend him to her will and 
wishes. She loved her daughter, but she loved her 
chiefly in that, through her, she expected to live over 
again her days of vanity and parade ; and thus to re- 
ceive such a check, and at such hands, was more than 
she could bear. Losing all command of her temper, 
she exclaimed, '* I see you are all combined to drive 
me mad. Do you suppose, sir, that I will suflfer young 
Berkley to be preaching and praying in my house, as 
they tell me he does at Berkley Park ; but, sir, you 
may have it all your own way as to the day, I care no- 
thing about it. Unhappy nuptials they will be, take 
place when they will,"— *and the good lady burst into 
tears. 

Mr. Courtal felt disposed rather to take advantage 
of, than to soothe such preposterous sorrow ; and con- 
vinced as the lady was, that a gay and ^n^hiwg' wedding 
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was out of the question, she was entirely indifferent as 
to the time of its celebration, and acceded, with a suf- 
ficiently ill grace, to the day proposed by the lawyer. 

The ceremony was performed by our good frietid Mr. 
Scott. Mr. Courtal, at his particular request, in loco pa-- 
reniis, * giving away' Maria, and Colonelttf bpewell doing 
the same good turn for Eliza ; and so charming was the 
appearance of those lovely sisters on the occasion^ that 
h is a passable compliment in those parts, even unto 
this day, to say, ^' as beautiful as the brides of Rose- 
mount" 

It has been commonly said, that one wedding makes 
another ; and this does hold good, as I believe, in all 
cases, for thus it was — that these two weddings, so- 
lemnized at one and the same time, did, in a manner, 
prodtice other two weddings, solemnized at one and the 
same time. It fell out after this fashion : 

Miss Jane Hopewell (on whom it is only justice to 
say, the frank and cordial manners and disposition of 
Major Bromley had made so favourable an impression, 
she would, at that particular time, have thought Arley 
Castle and its melancholy Lord well exchanged for 
Marlevale and its handsome and merry master,) had 
Buffered the Major to seize so many opportunities of 
urging his suit, and he, nothing backward to make the 
most of them, had used, as we may presume, argu- 
ments of such " strong prevailment in unharden'd 
youth," that matters were brought to a crisis, and Co- 
lonel Hopewell, as her paternal uncle, applied to on 
the occasion. 

To this application the Colonel replied, " Why, Ma- 
jor, nothing could please me better than to have my 
tuece settled so aeaf me, and to see her happiness placed 
in such good buds ; and here has just been grave and 
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formal Mr. De Vapour importuning me on the subject 
of her sister, Miss Emily. 



Their day of marriage shall be joars ; 



One feast, one house, one mutaal happiness.* 

The time shall be this day month — ^the house, Hope- 
well Hall — so that matter, Major, is fixed." 

As time hereafter may not serve, we will here remark, 
that the Major was happier in his choice than, from the 
nature of his wife's education, might have been ex- 
pected ; though we must acknowledge, that we have 
known more than one instance wherein a town-bred 
fair has become an excellent domestic country wife. 
Mrs. Bromley proved such in an eminent degree. Not 
only was the Major blessed with the cheerful looks of 
a good-humoured wife in the parlour below, and an 
unceasing clatter for years together in the niirsery 
above, but his household affairs were most discreetly 
managed. 

Of Miss Emily, that is, Mrs. De Vapour, we have 
been happy to learn, that after many disappointments, 
she and her husband were at length, through the influ- 
ence of their noble friend Lord Umberdale, formally 
presented at the Court of St. James's. 

Colonel Berkley's health was such, that he couU 
not again venture so far as Rosemount ; and was no^ 
in consequence, present at the wedding of his darling 
son ; yet his impatience to behold his daughter ove^ 
ruled all other considerations, and the day following 
was fixed on as that of the grand festival at Berkk| 
Park. 

Time has been when a novelist might have furnished 
forth matter for four or five page^ in the enumerf 
tidn of the equipages as they rolled wjf- the pophr 
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walk on this occasion. Alas for the days that are 
gone ! — such help as this is no longrer allowable. 

I will not attempt to describe the feelings which agi- 
tated the Colonel on perceiving the entrance of the fu- 
ture mistress of his old mansion within its walls. 

" My child ! my dear child !" sobbed the old man. 
as he folded her to his heart. 

The company were deeply moved — all except Mrs. 
Belcour. 

" What capability," sighed the disappointed mother. 
" What capability ! What a fine approach ! What a 
lawn ! Then such an entrance, and such rooms : how 
delightful it would be to furnish them ; for I see they 
are absolutely empty ; but then," az.d she sighed yet 
more bitterly, *' there is furniture enough to accom* 
modate Missionary parsons and itinerant Methodist 
preachers !" 

The dinner, owing to the want of a mistress at the 
Park, was rather abundant than elegant ; yet did Mri 
Henry Hopewell and Mr. De Vapour, 

" Both men of such taste, their opinions were taken 
From an ortolan dovrn to a rasher of bacon,^ 

declare, that " somethings were got up very Well — very 
well, indeed !" — and that " the venison was especially 
excellent — altogether excellent, 'pon honour." And 
further, it was repeatedly affirmed by Lord Heme the 
hunter, that " the wines, both the white and the red, 
were of a pure relish." 

The ladies retired immediately after dinner, and 
the greater part of the gentlemen followed them to the 
drawing-room — a. movement which was noticed by the 
jovial Dod^y ft with infinite disgust. He eyed 
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each individual, on his vacating his seat at the geni^ 
board, with a look of ineffable disdain, 



-^* And full of ruminatioQ sad. 



Lamented the weakness of these latter days.^ 

Some few, however, of the company remained, among 
whom was Mr. Henry Hopewell, who (for gentle dull- 
ness ever loves a joke) was highly tickled by the face- 
tiousness of the old hunter ; who, on his part, was heard 
to declare, *^ that Mr. Hopewell was a most delight- 
ful companion during the circulation of the bottlci 
for he always drank a bumper, and spoke never a 
word." 

The carousal had been protracted to a length which 
was far from agreeable to the young master of Berk- 
ley ; for the loud and frequent laugh, which was heard 
to burst from the dining-room, gave token that his 
lordship was telling his queerest stories ; in short, it 
was evident the fun was becoming somewhat ^' fast and 
furious," when Major Bromley, who was concerned for 
the honour of his old friend, broke in upon the party, 
and signified it was the pleasure of the ladies, that it 
should immediately disperse, adding, ^ there was a re- 
verend old gentleman in the drawing-room whose ear 
might ill endure the sound 

< Of riot and ill-managed merriment.* " 

^' What manner of man an like you, is he Jack i^ 
said the Doctor. 

" I understand," replied the Major, <' he is a famous 
Methodist preacher." 

*' A Methodist preacher !" returned the Doctor ; " I 
scorn him. There walks not any two-legged creature 
that I hold in such abhorrence. How golliiat ^ budge 
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doctor of the stoic fur, who brings his precepts from 
the cynic tub' — how got he entrance ?" 

" Come, come, your Lordship must give over. The 
preacher is in high favour here, and he may not be of- 
fended by hearing this unhallowed noise." 

" May he not ?" said the Doctor, for the old man 
was far past the .point of all sober control. " The dra- 
gon — ^the dragon of Whailtley, that he is, thus to in- 
trude on our pastimes, and swallow up our joys. But 
I will give him a sop, I warrant you." 

So saying, he rose from the table and approached 
the sideboard, and ere the Major was aware of his in* 
tention, had seized an immense china bowl of punch, 
with which he hurried to the drawing-room. 

Our acquaintance, the old Methodist, was standing 
near the door, dressed in a new and decent suit of 
brown cloth, viewing with pleased and benevolent looks 
the happiness of persons so dear to him as were many 
of the company. 

Never surely was such a contrast presented in the 
appearance of persons of the same age, as was here 
witnessed. As the old bacchanalian advanced towards 
the Methodist, the latter beheld him with such calm 
and dignified composure, that the proposition made to 
him scarce appeared to be unexpected, so little of sur* 
prise did he manifest. 

NothiAg abashed, the Doctor proffered the bowl, 
holding it forward with both hands, and saying with 
mock solemnity,-— 

*' Most potent, grave, and reverend expounder of 
the word ! wilt thou pledge me in one draught of 
this salubrious beverage ? Nay, deny me not !--» 
'Slife, aiiMi, for what dost take me f Thinkest thoa 
I wooii otEa thcc wine? No, reveread wrl ivvk 
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punch — a liquor I am sure you prefer, seeing that it 
is no where spoken against in Scripture, and assure 
yourself, 

' Not that Nepenthes, which the wife of Thone, 
In Egypt, gare to Jove-born Helena, 
Is of such power to stir up joy as this ; 
To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst.' ** 

The preacher raised his hand slowly to his foreheaifi 
and putting back his hair, said, with an emphasis of 
peculiar meaning, '* Doctor, do you know this scar f 
You were the first to dress the wound which occasion- 
ed it, and ought to remember something of it.'' 

The Doctor's twinkling eye had followed the mo* 
tion of the preacher's hand. For one instant, it rest" 
ed on the scar with an expression of startled amaze* 
ment ; in the next, the bowl fell from his hand, and was 
shivered to a thousand pieces. His bulky form fell 
rather than leant against the door, which was violently 
closed by his weight, as he exclaimed — 

" Merciful heavens ! — have I lived to insult that 
man f" 

The preacher was the first to ofier his assistance, 
and to place the panting and agitated man on a settee^ 
then turning round said, with an air of deference and 
respect, ^^ Most sorry I am to be the cause of disturb- 
ance to this worthy company, who have so kindly in- 
vited an old wanderer like me to witness their happi- 
ness ; but the circumstances of the case will, as I 
trust, excuse me. I will now, with your leave, with- 
draw." 

^' Not for the world," exclaimed the Doctor, raising 
his head from the arm of the settee on which it had 
reclined^ ^< you must not withdraw. I owe tfis comr 
paoj de«p retribu^u fot \Vi« %uvt%«^\V»n% tmHw\v 
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fed in their presencei and it shall be paid to the at-* 
ennost. Tell me," said he to the preacher ; '^ tell 
ne, have you indeed pursued the course you as* 
erted your willingness to set out on, when first I knew 
rou ?" 

" I have," said the preacher, " by the grace of God^ 
ind not by any strength of my own — I have held fast 
he profession of my faith up to this day." 

'* Almighty power," said the agitated man ; " then 
I is possible to walk in thy ways ! Oh, what a sojliU 
larrowing thought to such as I am. But I lose time* 
Fohn FeU, I understand you have the confidence of 
*ome of these excellent persons. Unworthy as I am, 
t is in my power to confirm that confidence ; and 
et it be considered as some expiation of the ofience I 
lave committed, that 1 spare not myself in sor doings 
! will tell our story. 

" Not now, I beseech you," said the preacher; " this 
8 no time or place." 

*' It is a time and place," replied the doctor, whose 
eelings were4po highly excited to be repressed. '^ I 
vill tell it, if it were the last speech my tongue would 
jver utter." 

Finding resistance vain, the preacher took his stand 
*ather apart from the company, and the doctor com- 
nenced his story. 

'^ When I first entered the army as a surgeon, I ac- 
companied a detachment to a small stockaded fort, 
dtuated at a considerable distance beyond the firontier 
settlement of this state : it was literally in the howling 
irildemess. Near to the fort were two rudely built, 
hough tolerabbj^ comfortable, log-houses, or rather, I 
ihonld say, cabuHi. Id one of them, with a broken*- 
iewetettt0mf and sickly sister, lived tbA muaok VVcv^f^ 
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but now insulted. In the other, a widow, with a daogh* 
ter beautiful and bloooming as May. 1 do not assert, 
that she possessed the exquisitely lovely features and at« 
tractive graces of some that I now address myself to^ 
yet Marian Bowman's face was as fair as it was false.** 

" She is dead !" said the preacher, in a hollow tone 
of rebuke and sorrow. 

" Oh God !" replied the unhappy speaker, covering 
his eyes with his hands ; <' I know she is ! I am iguo- 
rant," he continued, after a pause of some length, 
'^ what were the causes which induced those two fami- 
lies to seek seclusion, so remote and so surrounded hy 
hardships and dangers. They were, to be sure, in 
some measure under the protection of the fort, or they 
could not have remained in it a day. Yet did this verj 
John Fell (for by that name did I then know him) 
sling his rifle to his back and stick his tomahawk in 
his belt, as regularly as he harnessed the horse with 
which he tended the small field of corn, which was the 
chief subsistence of both families. Yet his labour was 
light, and his danger unheeded ; for the smiles and 
thanks of Marian Bowman awaited his return.'' 

Again the doctor stopped, and asked for a tumbler 
of water, which having drank, he turned to the preach- 
er, saying, — " Mr. Fell, you were at that time, as I 
suppose, between nineteen and twenty." 

" I was twenty," said the preacher. 

" And I," said the doctor, " twenty-one. The sicklj 
sister, 1 have mentioned, was younger by several years ; 
the hardships she had undergone, and the deprivations 
she suffered, were too much for her tender frame, and 
she was far gone in a consumption when we arrived at 
the fort.'* 
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^' You attended her," said the preacher, ^^ mA great 
care and tenderness ; even now I thank you, in the 
name of that poor little sickly sufferer." 
^ ^'This is too much," said the doctor; ''this is heap- 
ing coals of fire on my head with a vengeance !" And 
a deep burst of shame and remorse seemed to come 
from his heart. 

'' The little girl died," said he, quickly, and in an 
under tone ; '' yet my daily visits were not discontinue 
ed. The poor mother and brother would not permit 
themselves to discountenance the man, who had done all 
in his power to relieve the pain, and prolong the life of 
the daughter and sister; though the object of those visits 
was no longer doubtful. Many has been the time that 
I have seen that man returu to his home, bending un- 
der burdens, which his care had provided for the com* 
foi*t of the family ; but the smile and the thanks of 
Marian were no longer his. Her mother was a vain^ 
weak, and not a good woman ; she listened to the ex- 
postulations of her neighbour with scorn, who was 
given to understand, that her son's labours and dan* 
gers were equally unheeded and undesired. Such was 
the situation of affairs, when one evening, as I was 
walking from the fort to the cottages, I was surprised^ 
and something startled, as the tall, athletic woodsman, 
completely armed, suddenly stood fronting me in the 
narrow path. As I did not doubt he intended an at-* 
tack on my person, I prepared to meet the expected 
assault. 

" * Put up your weapon, doctor,' said he, mildly, 
though reproachfully ; ' I intend to offer you no vio- 
lence. Though one question, doctor, you must answei? 
before we part,"— do you mean to marry Marian Bow^t 
mail i[ 
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'^ Surprised out of all reflection, I answered — ^I do. 

*^ * I am satisfied,' said he, with an effort that con- 
vulsed his frame ; he repeated, — ' I am, or ought to be, 
satisfied !' and then retired from my presence as sud- 
denly as he had appeared. I must be more brief: — the 
next morning, at an early hour, as I afterwards leamti 
he rushed into the house of Mrs. Bowman,—* Where 
is your daught r f said he, wildly. 

*' * She walked out, tWo hours since, with doc- 
tor S.' 

" * She is lost ! She is lost !' he cried ; and flew to 
the fort, all there was hurry and confusion. * 1 must 
speak with Colonel Johnson.' 

" The Colonel appeared. 

** ' Doctor S. sir, has gone oflf with Marian Bowman. 
The Indian who has un'dertaken to be their guide, has 
betrayed them, and I have this moment beard three 
savages (who 'passed a spot in which I lay concealed) 
boasting the glorious prize they expect to obtaiu, by 
murdering doctor S. and carrying off Marian. I know 
their track, — help, Colonel, help ! — two, or even one, 
with myself, will be sufficient.' 

*' ' Thoughtless, unprincipled pair,' said the Coloneli 
* you are lost !' 

" * Save them — save them !' cried the wronged yonng 
man. 

" * Impossible !' said the Colonel; * do you not know 
that the woods, since morning, have been filled witb 
savages, and that we expect an instant attack on the 
fort ? To spare a single man is impossible, even could 
you pass the line of the Indians, which is wholly out 
of the question. Get your mother and Mrs. Bowman 
here with the speed of thought.' 
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*' Not a moment did the brave fellow deliberate oo 
the danger to which he was exposing himself, but seiz- 
ed a sword from the hand of a sentinel standing near, 
sprung from the presence of the Colonel with tiie en- 
ergy of despair, and darted into the cottage of bis mo* 
ther, crying, — * Fly, mother ! fly to the fort ! take Mrs. 
Bowman with you ;' and, before he could hear her de- 
mand for the cause of his distracted manner, he was 
gone. 

** The sun was sinking in the west, when he over- 
took the objects of his care. He saw me bound, with 
my back to a tree, that I might be the agonized spec- 
tator of all the horrors by which I was surrounded. 

*' The wretched Marian was jerked and pulled from 
one savage to the other ; as, with the fury of demons, 
they disputed their right to the captive. At this mo- 
ment, judge what must have been my feelings, when 
I heard the report of a rifle, and saw the villain who 
had betrayed us fall dead at my feet. The savage who 
held the miserable girl, furious at the thought of losing 
his prey, instantly struck his tomahawk into her fore- 
head ! Yes," he continued, speaking thick and short, 
as though convulsed with the emotion which recollec- 
tion inspired, " I saw it enter her brain — saw her stag- 
ger, and fall a lifeless corpse ! But vengeance was at 
hand — my deliverer was already within twenty feet, 
when the murderer of beauty raised his weapon j — her 
forsaken, her wronged lover, uttered a piercing shriek 
as he hurled his uplifted tomahawk, too late to save, 
but speedy to avenge^ — it cleft the villain's head in 
twain, and the blood of the murderer flowed in one 
stream with that of the murdered. 

" The two remaining savages sprang forward to the 
attack. My deliverer's sword was instantly buried in 
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the breast of the foremost, but ere he could withdraw 
Hy his other enemy had struck him a fearful blow, the 
scar of which you have this evening seen. 

^^ The odds were now no longer against him in point 
•f numbers : yet he had reeled with the blow ; and the 
savage, who was uncommonly stout for an Indian, fol- 
lowed up his advantage. 

^' Many desperate wounds were given and received ; 
until the Indian, finding he was no match for his anta% 
gonist in the use of his weapon, (though, from loss of 
blood, he was likely to overpower him by seizing and 
throwing him on the ground,) suddenly sprang at him ; 
but my deliverer's activity saved him : for he eluded 
his grasp, and the Indian, missing his aim, fell prostrate 
on the earth — to which the conqueror an instant after 
also sunk. The blood welled freshly from the wounds 
•f both. 

'^ My exertions to free myself from the bands by 
which I was held were now renewed with frantic vio- 
lence ; for the Indian had raised himself on his elbow, 
and his eyes, as he witnessed my endeavours, glared on 
me with an expression of fury which is indescribable. 
My deliverer, meanwhile, gave no sign of life ; and 
the savage, with a thirst of my blood which appeared 
to rage even to frantic madness, made another attempt 
to raise himself, but he fell back ; and after a few con- 
vulsive struggles, he was stretched out a stifiened 
corpse. 

^* Imagine the situation in which I was placed, and 
you will readily acknowledge its horrors did not admit 
•f any increase. I beheld the mangled, lifeless body of 
her, for whom I had forfeited honour, reputation, every 
thing ! Her lovely features still convulsed by the 
agomts •f death—- h«r ringlets floatiDg in gere~her 
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fceautiful form encumbered by the huge body of the 
"lavage who was her murderer, and who had fallen even 
at the very, moment he perpetrated the horrid deed. 
Three other dead savages were heaped around, wal- 
lowing in the blood which had flowed from them to the 
last drop ; and lastly, the man I had so irreparably, 
so deeply injured, was even now, as I supposed, yield-* 
^ ing up that life he had so nobly ventured in the defence 
of a ftuthless friend and perjured mistress — and this 
sight I was to gaze on until the foul birds, who, hav- 
ing scented the carnage, were even now hovering 
round, should tear my eyes from their sockets, or until 
famine should close them up in death. 

*' From this situation I was delivered by the man 
whom, after the lapse of nearly half a century, I have 
insulted by a profane ribaldry, worthy only a young 
bacchanalian* How long it was before he recovered, 
I am unable to say, for my senses had refused to realize 
all the horrors as they rose on them, and I had (as I 
afterwards found) fainted. 

'' When I recovered, I found that my deliverer had 
also swooned, from loss of blood, but had recovered, 
gained his feet, and cut the bands by which I was se- 
cured. 

'^ I would not willingly be tiresome, but less I could 
not say, to explain the nature of his conduct towards 
me. I will not attempt to describe the horrors of the 
succeeding night, nor how we were discovered by a 
band of friendly Indians, and conveyed to the fort, 
which had withstood the meditated attack until suc- 
cour arrived. Let me rather hasten to say, that the 
generous youth, whose happiness 1 had so untimely 
bitted, efev whilst smarting under wounds both bo- 
,mental> finely forgave me. Forgave, did I 
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say? not only forgave, but used all the aj^ments 
which his unlettered, though certainly powerful, mind 
could supply, to induce me to take warning from the 
horrible consequences of my conduct, and embrace 
that religion which he even then asserted was the rule 
of his life in this world, and his hopes of happiness in 
the world to come. But no, no, it was ever my endear 
vour to put such things from me — and alas, alas, I 
have been but too successful. Young man," said be, 
turning to the persons who had accompanied him 
from the dining-room, ^' never dream that conscience, 
that worm which never dies, can be drowned in the 
sparkling goblet, or lulled to sleep by the syren song 
of pleasure. It may be silenced for a moment, it may 
even slumber on its post, but it is only to gather up its 
strength, and dart its envenomed stings with fiercer 
fury to our hearts. I will beg assistance to retire." 

Several arms were instantly offered him, but the old 
preacher was the first to raise and support him. 

" Is it ever to be thus ?" said the old man : " I to 
offend, and you to pardon. I the genius of evil to you, 
and you the instrument of good to me. Powers of 
mercy ! what may this signify ? Caimot this man 
p !nt out a way of escape even to such as I am f But 
no, there is one yet, there is but one instance of a sin- 
ner saved even in the agonies of death." 

•* True," said the preacher, " there is but one in- 
stance recorded, that none might presume on it. But 
take heart, my old friend, take heart, for (blessed be 
God !) there is one, that none may despair." And 
having thus said, the two old men left the room toge- 
ther. 
The various and deep emotions to which the incident 
Jast related could not iiSi to ^ve tm« Qrj»«tfa iMi i >L% 
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beparation of the cozupany at an earlier hour than was 
" pected. 

As Arley was about to take his seat by Maria, Lord 
iUmberdale, who had handed her to the coach, sudden- 
ly seised his hand, which he wrung with an expression 
\o( feeling as indescribable as it was unutterable ; look- 
ed him earnestly and steadfastly in the face, as though 
be would imprint afresh every feature on his heart ; 
then raised his eyes to heaven, as invoking that bless- 
ing which he could not speak — after a convulsive 
grasp, dropped the hand which he held in both of his, 
and hurried into the house. 

Arley was rushing after him, when his steps were ar- 
rested by Colonel Hopewell. 

** I have promised that you shall not,'' said the Co- 
lonel, as he almost forcibly led him back to the carriage. 

" He has taken leave of me," said Arley. " I saw 
it in his eye, though his tongue did not utter it. He is 
gone." 

'< His feelings have indeed betrayed his design," re- 
turned the Colonel. He intended to spare you even 
this. I must insist, my young friend, that you spare 
him." 

This suggestion, which was enforced by the soft voice 
)f Maria, induced Arley to enter the carriage, and rer 
lum to Rosemount. 
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